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Non  usitat^  nee  tenai  ferar 

Penna Hoh.  2  Od.  zx.  1. 

No  weak,  no  common  wing  shall  bear 
My  rising  body  throogh  the  air. — Cbbxcb. 

There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  the 
mind  than  gratitude.  It  is  accompanied  with  such 
an  inward  satisfaction,  that  the  duty  is  sufficiently 
rewarded  by  the  performance.  It  is  not  like  the 
practice  of  many  other  virtues,  difficult  and  paitiful, 
,but  attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  that  were  there 
no  positive  command  which  enjoined  it,  nor  any  re- 
compence  laid  up  for  it  hereafter,  a  generous  mind 
would' indulge  in  it,  for  the  natural  gratification  that 
accompanies  it* 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how  much 
more  from  man  to  his  Maker  ?  The  Supreme  Being 
does  not  only  confer  upon  us  those  bounties,  which 
proceed  more  immediately  from  his  hand,  but  even 
those  benefits  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  others. 
Every  blessing  we  enjoy,  by  what  means  soever  it 
may  be  derived  upon  us,  is  the  gift  of  Him  who  is  the 
g^eat  Author  of  good,  and  Father  of  mercies. 
.   If  gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one  another, 
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naturally  produces  a  very  pleasing  sensation  in  the 
mind  of  a  grateful  man ;  it  exalts  the  soul  into  rap- 
ture, when  it  is  employed  on  this  great  object  of  gra- 
titude, on  this  beneficent  Being  who  has  given  us 
every  thing  we  already  possess,  and  from  whom  we 
expect  every  thing  we  yet  hope  for. 

Most  of  the  works  of  the  pagan  poets  were  either 
direct  hymns  to  their  deities,  or  tended  indirectly  to 
the  celebration  of  their  respective  attributes  and  per- 
fections. Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  wluch  are  still  extant, 
will  upon  reflection  find  this  observation  so  true,  that 
I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it.  One  would  wonder  that 
more  of  our  Christian  poets  have  not  turned  their 
thoughts  this  way,  especially  if  we  consider,  that  our 
idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  not  only  infinitely 
more  great  and  noble  than  what  could  possibly  enter 
into  the  heart  of  a  heathen,  but  filled  with  every 
thing  that  can  raise  the  imagination,  and  give  an  op- 
portunity for  thesublimest  thoughts  and  conceptions. 

Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  heathen  who  was  singing  a 
hymn  to  Diana,  in  which  he  celebrated  her  for  her 
delight  in  human  sacrifices,  and  other  instances  of 
cruelty  and  revenge ;  upon  which  a  poet  who  was 
present  at  this  piece  of  devotion,  and  seems  to  have 
had  a  truer  idea  of  the  divine  nature,  told  the  votary, 
by  way  of  reproof,  that,  in  recompence  for  his  hymn, 
he  heartily  wished  he  might  have  a  daughter  of  the 
same  temper  with  the  goddess  he  celebrated.  It  was 
indeed  impossible  to  write  the  praises  of  one  of  those 
false  deities,  according  to  the  pagan  creed,  without 
a  mixture  of  impertinence  and  absurdity. 

The  Jews,  who  before  the  time  of  Christianity 
were  the  only  people  who  had  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  have  set  the  Christian  world  an  example 
how  they  ought  to  employ  this  divine  talent  of  which 
I  am  speaking.     As  that  nation  produced  men  of 
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great  genias,  without  considering  them  as  inspired 
writers,  they  have  transmitted  to  us  many  hymns  and 
divine  odes,  which  excel  those  that  are  delivered 
down  to  us  hy  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  in 
the  poetry,  as  much  as  in  the  subject  to  which  it  was 
consecrated.  This  I  think  might  easily  be  shewn, 
if  there  were  occasion  for  it. 

I  have  already  communicated  to  the  public  some 
pieces  of  divine  poetry :  and,  as  they  have  met  with 
a  very  favourable  reception,  I  shall  from  time  to  time 
publish  any  work  of  the  same  nature,  which  has  not 
yet  appeared  in  print,  and  may  be  acceptable  to  my 
readers. 

I. 

When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 

My  rising  sonl  sanreya ; 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  pndse : 

II. 

O  how  shall  words  with  equal  warmth 

The  gratitode  declare. 
That  glows  within  my  ravish'd  heart? 

Bat  thon  canst  read  it  there. 

in. 

Thy  providence  my  life  sustained. 

And  all  my  wants  redrest. 
When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay. 

And  hung  upon  the  breast. 

IV. 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries. 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear. 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learnt 

To  form  themselves  in  pra^r. 

V. 

Unnumbered  comforts  to  my  soul 

Thy  tender  care  bestow'd. 
Before  my  infant  heart  conceiv*d 

From  whom  those  comforts  flow'd, 
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VI. 
When  in  the  slipp'ry  paths  of  ^outh 

With  heedless  steps  I  ran, 
Thine  arm  unseen  convey'd  me  safe, 

And  led  me  up  to  mait. 

VII. 

Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  deaths. 

It  gently  clear*d  my  way. 
And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  tioe. 

More  to  be  fear'd  than  they. 

VIII. 

When  worn  with  sickness,  oft  hast  Thou 

With  health  renewed  my  hice. 
And  when  in  sins  and  sorrows  sunk, 

Reviv'd  my  soul  with  grace. 

IX. 

Thy  bounteous  hand  with  worldly  bliss 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o'er. 
And  in  a  kind  and  faithful  friend 

Has  doubled  all  my  store. 

X.    • 

Ted  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheeiful  heart. 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy. 

XI. 

Through  every  period  of  my  life 

Thy  goodness  rii  pursue; 
And  after  death  in  distant  worlds 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 

XII. 
When  nature  fails,  and  day  and  night' 

Divide  thy  works  no  more. 
My  ever-grateful  heart,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  shall  adore. 

XIII. 

Through  all  etemitv  to  Thee 

A  joyful  song  I'll  raise. 
For,  oh !  eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise. 
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Bi^alem  patienter  habe. Ovid.  Are  Am.  ii.  53S. 

With  patience  bear  a  rival  in  thy  love. 

*  SIR,  Thursday,  May  8,  171«. 

*  The  character  you  have  in   the  world  of  being 
the  ladies'  philosopher,  and  the  pretty  advice  I  have 
seen  you  give  to  others  in  your  papers,  make  me  ad- 
dress myself  to  you  in  this  abrupt  manner,  and  to 
desire  your  opinion  of  what  in  this  age  a  woman 
may  call  a  lover.    I  have  lately  had  a  gentleman  that 
I  thought  made  pretensions  to  me,  insomuch  that 
most  of  my  friends  took  notice  of  it,  and  thought  we 
were  really  married.     I  did  not  take  much  pains 
to  undeceive  them,  and  especially  a  young  gentle- 
woman of  my  particular  acquaintance,  who  was  then 
in  the  country.     She  coming  to  town,  and  seeing 
our  intimacy  so  great,  gave  herself  the  liberty  of 
taking  me  to  task  concerning  it :  I  ingenuously  told 
her  we  were  not  married,  but  I  did  not  know  what 
might  be  the  event.     She  soon  got  acquainted  with 
the  gentleman,  and  was  pleased  to  take  upon  her 
to  examine  him  about  it.    Now,  whether  a  new  face 
had  made -a  greater  conquest  than  the  old  I  will 
leave  you  to  judge.     I  am  informed  that  he  utterly 
denied  all  pretensions  to  courtship,  but  withal  pro- 
fessed a  sincere  friendship  fof  me;  but,  whether 
marriages  are  proposed  by  way  of  friendship  or  not, 
is  what  I  desire  to  know,  and  what  I  may  really  call 
a  lover  ?  There  are  so  many  who  talk  in  a  language 
fit  only  for  that  character,  and  yet  guard  themselves 
against  speaking  in  direct  terms  to  the  point,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  courtship  and 
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conversation.  I  hope  you  will  do  me  justice  both 
upon  my  lover  and  my  friend,  if  they  provoke  me 
farther.  In  the  mean  time  I  carry  it  with  so  equal 
a  behaviour,  that  the  nymph  and  the  swain  too  are 
mightily  at  a  loss :  each  believes  I,  who  know  them 
both  well,  think  myself  revenged  in  their  love  to  one 
another,  which  creates  an  irreconcilable  jealousy. 
If  all  comes  right  again,  you  shall  hear  fartner  from. 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Myrtilla.' 

« MR.  SPECTATOR,  April  28, 1712. 

*  Your  observations  cm  persons  that  have  behaved 
themselves  irreverently  at  church,  I  doubt  not  have 
had  a  good  effect  on  some  that  have  read  them :  but 
there  is  another  fault  which  has  hitherto  escaped 
your  notice,  I  mean  of  such  persons  as  are  there 
very  zealous  and  punctual  to  perform  an  ejaculation 
that  is  only  preparatory  to  the  service  of  the  church, 
and  yet  neglect  to  join  in  the  service  itself.  There 
is  an  instance  of  this  in  a  friend  of  Will  Honey- 
comb's, who  sits  opposite  to  me.  He  seldom  comes 
in  till  the  prayers  are  about  half  over ;  and  when  he 
has  entered  his  seat  (instead  of  joining  with  the  con- 
gregation) he  devoutly  holds  his  hat  before  his  face 
for  three  or  four  minutes,  then  bows  to  all  his  ac- 
quaintance, sits  down,  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff  (if  it 
be  the  evening  service  perhaps  takes  a  nap),  and 
spends  the  remaining  time  in  surveying  the  congre- 
gation. Now,  Sir,  what  I  would  desire  is,  that  you 
would  animadvert  a  little  on  this  gentleman's  prac- 
tice. In  my  opinion,  this  gentleman's  devotion,  cap 
in  hand,  is  only  a  compliance  to  the  custom  of  the 
place,  and  goes  no  farther  than  a  little  ecclesiastical 
good-breeding.  If  you  will  not  pretend  to  tell  us 
the  motives  that  bring  such  triflers  to  solemn  assem- 
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blies,  yet  let  me  desire  that  you  will  give  this  letter 
a  place  in  your  paper,  and  I  shall  remain. 

Sir,  your  obliged  humble  servant, 

J.  s:* 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  .  May  the  5th. 

*  The  conversation  of  a  club,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  last  night  falling  upon  vanity  and  the  de- 
sire of  being  admired,  put  me  in  mind  of  relating 
how  agreeably  I  was  entertained  at  my  own  door 
last  Thursday,  by  a  clean  fresh-coloured  girl,  under 
the  most  elegant  and  the  best  furnished  milk-pail  I 
had  ever  observed.    I  was  glad  of  such  aA  oppor- 

.  tunity  of  seeing  the  behaviour  of  a  coquette  in  low 
life,  and  how  she  received  the  extraordinary  notice 
that  was  taken  of  her ;  which  I  found  had  affected 
every  muscle  of  her  face  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
does  the  features  of  a  fiirst-rate  toast  at  a  play  or  in 
an  assembly.  This  hint  of  mine  made  the  discourse 
turn  upon  the  sense  of  pleasure;  which  ended  in  a 
general  resolution,  that  the  milkmaid  enjoys  her  va- 
nity as  exquisitely  as  the  woman  of  quahty.  I  think 
it  would  not  be  an  improper  subject  for  you  to  exa- 
mine this  frailty,  and  trace  it  to  all  conditions  of  life ; 
which  is  recommended  to  you  as  an  occasion  of  obli- 
ging many  of  your  readers :  among  the  rest, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

T.  B.' 

•  SIR,  May  12, 1712. 

'  Coming  last  week  into  a  coffee-house  not  far 
from  tlie  Exchange,  with  my  basket  under  my  arm, 
a  Jew  of  considerable  note,  as  I  am  informed,  takes 
half  a  dozen  oranges  of  me,  and  at  the  same  time 
slides  a  guinea  into  my  hand ;  I  made  him  a  cour- 
tesy, and  went  my  way.   He  followed  me,  and  find- 

*  Perhaps  the  initials  of  Swift's  name,  in  whose  works  there 
is  a  sermon  on  sleeping  at  cliurch. 
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ing  I  was  going  »bout  my  business,  be  came  up  witb 
me,  and  told  me  plainly  tbat  he  gave  me  the  guinea 
with  no  other  intent  but  to  purchase  my  person  for 
an  hour.  "  Did  you  so,  Sir,"  says  I ;  "  you  gave  it 
me  then  to  make  me  wicked ;  I  will  keep  it  to  make 
me  honest.  However,  not  to  be  in  the  least  un- 
grateful I  promise  you  I  will  lay  it  out  in  a  couple 
of  rings,  and  wear  them  for  your  sake."  I  am  so 
just.  Sir,  besides,  as  to  give  every  body  that  asks 
how  I  came  by  my  rings  this  account  of  my  bene- 
factor ;  but  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  telling  my  tale 
over  and  over  again,  I  humbly  beg  the  favour  of  you 
to  tell  it  once  for  all,  and  you  will  extremly  oblige, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Betty  Lemon.' 

'  SIR,  St.  Bride's,  May  1 5, 1712. 

''Tis  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  dare 
say  will  be  no  less  satisfactory  to  you,  that  I  have 
an  opportunity  of  informing  you,  that  the  gentlemen 
and  others  of  the  parish  of  St.  Bride's  have  raised  a 
charity-school  of  fifty  girls,  as  before  of  fifty  boys. 
You  were  so  kind  to  recommend  the  boys  to  the 
charitable  world ;  and  the  other  sex  hope  you  will 
do  them  the  same  favour  in  Friday's  Spectator  for 
Sunday  next,  when  they  are  to  appear  with  their 
humble  airs  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  Bride's.  Sir, 
the  mention  of  this  may  possibly  be  serviceable  to 
the  children ;  and  sure  no  one  will  omit  a  good  ac- 
tion attended  with  no  expense. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  very  humble  servant^ 
T.  The  Sexton.' 

END  OF  VOL.  XI. 


Printed  by  J.  F.  Dove,  St.  John*s  Square. 
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Sine  me,  yacmiiii  tempos  ne  qaod  dem  mihi 
Laboris.  Tsr.  Hetat.  act.  i.  sc.  1. 

Give  me  leave  to  allow  myself  no  respite  from  labour. 

It  is  an  inexpressible  pleasure  to  know  a  little  of  the 
world,  and  be  of  no  character  or  significancy  in  it. 

To  be  ever  unconcerned,  and  ever  looking  on  new 
objects  with  an  endless  curiosity,  is  a  delight  known 
only  to  those  who  are  turned  for  speculation :  nay, 
they  who  enjoy  it  must  value  things  only  as  they 
are  the  objects  of  speculation,  without  drawing  any 
worldly  advantage  to  themselves  from  them,  but  just 
as  they  are  what  contribute  to  their  amusement,  or 
the  improvement  of  the  mind.  I  lacy  one  night  last 
week  at  Richmond ;  and  being  restless,  not  oat  of 
•dissatisfaction,  but  a  certain  busy  inch'nation  one 
sometimes  has,  I  rose  at  four  in  Uie  morning,  and 
took  boat  for  London,  with  a  resolution  to  rove  by 
boat  and  coach  for  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours, 
till  the  many  different  objects  I  must  needs  meet 
with  should  tire  my  imagination,  and  give  me  an  in- 
clination to  a  repose  more  profound  than  I  was  at 
that  time  capable  of.  I  beg  people's  pardon  for  an 
odd  humour  I  am  g^lty  of,  and  was  often  that  day, 
which  is  saluting  any  person  whom  I  like,  whether 
I  know  him  or  not.  This  is  a  particularity  would  be 
tolerated  in  me,  if  they  considered  that  the  greatest 
pleasure  I  know  I  receive  at  my  eyes,  and  that  I  am 
obliged  to  an  agreeable. person  for  coming  abroad 
into  my  view,  as  another  is  for  a  visit  of  conversation 
at  their  own  houses. 

The  hours  of  the  day  and  night  are  taken  up  in 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westnunstar,  by  people  as 
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different  from  each  other  as  those  who  are  bom  in 
different  centuries.  Men  of  six  o'clock  give  way  to 
those  of  nine,  they  of  nine  to  the  generation  of  twelve ; 
and  they  of  twelve  disappear^  and  make  room  for  the 
fashionable  world,  who  have  made  two  o'clock  the 
noon  of  the  day. 

When  we  first  put  off  from  shore,  we  soon  fell  in 
with  a  fleet  of  gardeners,  bound  for  the  several 
market  ports  of  London ;  and  it  was  the  most  pleas- 
ing scene  imaginable  to  see  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  those  industrious  people  plied  their  way  to  a 
certain  sale  of  their  goods.  The  banks  on  each  side 
are  as  well  peopled,  and  beautified  with  as  agreeable 
plantations^  as  any  spot  on  the  earth ;  but  the  Thames 
Itself,  loaded  with  the  product  of  each  shore,  added 
very  much  to  the  landscape.  It  was  very  easy  to 
observe  by  their  sailing,  and  the  countenances  of  the 
ruddy  virgins,  who  were  supercargoes,  the  part  of 
the  town  to  which  they  were  bound.  There  was  an 
air  in  the  purveyors  for  Covent-garden,  who  fre- 
quently converse  with  morning  rakes,  very  unlike 
the  seeming  sobriety  of  those  bound  for  Stocks- 
market. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  our  voyage  j  but 
I  landed  with  ten  sail  of  apricot-boats,  at  Strand- 
bridge,  after  having  put  in  at  Nine-Elms,  and  taken 
in  melons,  consigned  by  Mr.  Cuffe,  of  that  place,  to 
Sarah  Sewell  and  Company,  at  their  stall  in  Covent- 
garden.  We  arrived  at  Strand-bridge  at  six  of  the 
clock,  and  were  unloading ;  when  the  hackney- 
coachmen  of  the  foregoing  night  took  their  leave  of 
each  other,  at  the  Dark-House,  to  go  to  bed  before 
the  day  was  too  far  spent.  Chimney-sweepers  passed 
by  us  as  we  made  up  to  the  market,  and  some  rail- 
lery happened  between  one  of  the  fruit- wenches  and 
those  black  men  about  the  Devil  and  Eve,  with  al- 
lusion to  their  several  professions.     I  could  not  be- 
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lieve  any  place  more  enterUuning  than  Covent-ft^* 
den;  where  I  strolled  ^m  one  fruit-shop  to  another, 
with  crowds  of  agreeable  young  women  around  me, 
who  were  purchasing  fruit  for  their  respective  fami* 
lies.    It  was  almost  eight  of  the  clock  before  I  could 
leave  that  variety  of  objects.     I  took  coach  and  fol- 
lowed a  young  lady,  who  tripped  into  another  just 
before  me,  attended  by  her  maid.     I  saw  immedi- 
ately she  was  of  the  family  of  the  Vsunlovea.  There 
are  a  set  of  these,  who,  of  aU  things,  aflPect  the  play 
of  Blindman's-bufiP,  and  leading  men  into  love  for 
they  know  not  whom,  who  are  fled  they  know  not 
where.    This  sort  of  woman  is  usually  a  jan^  slat- 
tern ;    she  hangs  on  her  clothes,  plays  her  head,  va- 
ries her  posture,  and  changes  place  incessantly,  and 
all  with  an  appearance  of  striving  at  the  same  time 
to  hide  herself,  and  yet  give  you  to  understand  she 
is  inliumouT  to  laugh  at  you.    You  must  have  often 
seen  the  coachmen  make  signs  with  their  fingers,  as 
they  drive  by  each  other,  to  intimate  how  much  they 
have  got  that  day.  They  can  carry  on  that  language 
to  give  intelligence  where  they  are  driving.     In  an 
instant  my  coachman  took  the  wink  to  pursue  ;  and 
the  lady's  driver  gave  the  hint  that  he  was  going 
through  Long-acre  towards  St.  James's ;  while  he 
whipped  up  James-street,  we  drove  for  King-street, 
to  save  the  pass  at  St.  Martin's-lane.     The  coach- 
men took  care  to  meet,  jostle,  and  threaten  each  other 
for  way,  and  be  entangled  at  the  end  of  Newport- 
street  and  Long-acre.    The  fright,  you  must  believe, 
brought  down  the  lady's  coach-door,  and  obliged 
her,  with  her  mask  off,  to  inquire  into  the  bustle, — 
when  she  sees  the  man  she  would  avoid.  The  tackle 
of  the  coach- window  is  so  bad  she  cannot  draw  it  up 
again,  and  she  drives  on  sometimes  wholly  disco- 
vered, and  sometimes  half  escaped,  according  to  the 
accident  of  carriages  in  her  way.     One  of  these  la- 
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dies  keeps  her  seat  in  a  hackney-coach,  as  well  as  the 
best  rider  does  on  a  managed  horse.  The  laced  shoe 
on  her  left  foot,  with  a  careless  gesture,  just  appear- 
ing on  the  opposite  cushion,  held  her  both  firm,  and 
in  a  proper  attitude  to  receive  the  next  jolt. 

As  she  was  an  excellent  coach-woman,  many  were 
the  glances  at  each  other  which  we  had  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  by  the  skill  of 
our  drivers ;  till  at  last  my  lady  was  conveniently 
lost,  with  notice  from  her  coachman  to  ours  to  make 
off,  and  he  should  hear  where  she  went  This  chase 
was  now  at  end:  and  the  fellow  who  drove  her  came 
to  us,  and  discovered  that  he  was  ordered  to  come 
again  in  an  hour,  for  that  she  was  a  silk-worm.  I 
was  surprised  with  this  phrase,  but  found  it  was  a 
cant  among  the  hackney  fraternity  for  their  best 
customers,  women  who  ramble  twice  or  thrice  a  week 
from  shop  to  shop,  to  turn  over  all  the  goods  in  town 
without  buying  any  thing.  The  silk-worms  are,  it 
seems,  indulged  by  the  tradesmen ;  for,  though  they 
never  buy,  they  are  ever  talking  of  new  silks,  laces, 
and  ribands,  and  serve  the  owners  in  getting  them 
customers,  as  their  common  dunners  do  in  making 
them  pay. 

The  day  of  people  of  fashion  began  now  to  break, 
and  carts  and  hacks  were  mingled  with  equipages  of 
show  and  vanity ;  when  I  resolved  to  walk  it,  out  of 
cheapness ;  but  my  unhappy  curiosity  is  such,  that  I- 
find  it  always  my  interest  to  take  coach ;  for  some 
odd  adventure  among  beggars,  ballad-singers,  or  the 
like,  detains  and  throws  me  into  expense.  It  hap- 
pened  so  immediately :  for  at  the  corner  of  War- 
wick-street, as  I  was  listening  to  a  new  ballad,  a 
ragged  rascal,  a  beggar  who  knew  me,  came  up  to 
me,  and  began  to  turn  ihe  eyes  of  the  good  company 
upon  me,  by  telUng  me  he  was  extremely  poor,  and 
should  die  in  the  street  for  want  of  drink,  except  I 
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iamediately  would  have  the  charity  to  give  him  bIx- 
pence  to  go  into  the  next  ale-honse  and  save  his  life. 
He  uiged,  with  a  melancholy  face,  that  all  his  family 
had  died  of  thirst.     All  the  mob  have  humour,  and 
two  or  three  began  to  take  the  jest;  by  which  Mr. 
Sturdy  carried  his  point,  and  let  me  sneak  off  to  a 
coach.  As  I  drove  along,  it  was  a  pleasing  reflection 
to  see  ^he  world  so  prettily  checkered  since  I  left 
Richmond,  and  the  scene  still  filling  with  children 
of  a  new  hour.     This  satisfaction  increased  as  I 
moved  towards  the  city;  and  gay  signs,  well-disposed 
streets,  magnificent  public  structures,  and  wealthy 
shops  adorned  with  contented  faces,  made  the  joy 
still  rising  till  we  came  into  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  centre  of  the  world  of  trade,  the  Exchange  of 
London.    As  other  men  in  the  crowds  about  me  were 
pleased  with  their  hopes  and  bargsdns,  I  found  my 
account  in  observing  them,  in  attention  to  their  se- 
veral interests.     I,  indeed,  looked  upon  myself  as 
Ihe  richest  man  that  walked  the  Exchange  that  day ; 
for  my  benevolence  made  me  share  the  gains  of  every 
bargain  that  was  made.     It  was  not  the  least  of  my 
satisfaction  in  my  survey,  to  go  up  stairs,  and  pass 
the  shops  of  agreeable  females;  to  observe  so  many 
pretty  hands  busy  in  the  folding  of  ribands,  and  the 
utmost  eagemiess  of  agreeable  faces  in  the  sale  of 
patches,  pins,  and  wires,  on  each  side  of  the  coun- 
ters, was  an  amusement  in  which  I  could  longer  have 
indulged  myself,  had  not  the  dear  creatures  called  to 
me,  to  ask  what  I  wanted,  when  I  could  not  answer, 
only  *  To  look  at  you.'    I  went  to  one  of  the  windows 
which  opened  to  the  area  below,  where  all  the  several 
voices  lost  their  distinction,  and  rose  up  in  a  con- 
fused humming ;   which  created  in  me  a  reflection 
that  could  not  come  into  the  mind  of  any  but  of  one 
a  little  too  studious ;  for  I  said  to  myself  with  a  kind 
c«f  pun  in  thought,  '  What  nonsense  is  all  the  hurry 

XIII.  c 
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of  tkis  world  tp  those  who  are  fitbove  it?'  In  tfaese^ 
or  not  much  wiser  thoughts^  I  had  hke  to  have  lost 
my  place  at  the  chop-house,  where  every  man,  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  bashfulness  or  sullenness  of 
pur  nation,  eats  in  a  public  room  a  mess  of  broth,  or 
chop  of  meat,  in  dumb  silence,  as  if  they  had  no 
pretence  to  speak  to  each  other  on  the  foot  of  being 
men,  except  they  were  of  each  other's  acquaintance. 
I  went  afterward  to  Robin's,  and  saw  people,  who 
had  dined  with  me  at  the  five-penny  ordinary  just 
before,  give  bills  for  the  value  of  large  estates ;  and 
could  not  but  behold  with  great  pleasure,  property 
lodged  in,  and  transferred  in  a  moment  from,  such  as 
would  never  be  masters  of  half  as  much  as  is  seem- 
ingly in  them,  and  given  from  them,  every  day  they 
live.  But  before  five  in  the  afternoon  I  left  the  city, 
came  to  my  common  scene  of  Coveht-garden,  and 
passed  the  evening  at  WUFs  in  attending  the  dis« 
coiurses  of  several  sets  of  people,  who  reUeved  each 
other  within  my  hearing  on  the  subjects  of  cards, 
dice,  love,  learning,  and  politics.  The  last  subject 
kept  me  till  I  heard  the  streets  in  the  possession  of 
the  bell-man,  who  had  now  the  world  to  himself,  and 
cried  '  Past  two  o'clock.'  This  roused  me  from  my 
'  seat;  and  I  went  to  my  lodgings,  led  by  a  lights 
whom  I  put  into  the  discourse  of  his  private  economy, 
and  made  him  give  me  an  account  of  the  charge, 
hazard,  profit,  and  loss,  of  a  family  that  depended 
upon  a  link,  with  a  design  to  end  my  trivial  day  with 
the  generosity  of  six-pence,  instead  of  a  third  part 
of  that  sum.  When  I  came  to  my  chambers,  I  writ 
down  these  minutes ;  but  was  at  a  loss  what  instruc- 
tion I  should  propose  to  mv  reader  from  the  enume- 
ration of  so  many  insignificant  matters  and  occur- 
rences ;  and  I  thought  it  of  great  use,  if  they  could 
learn  with  me  to  keep  their  minds^  open  to  gratifica- ' 
tion,  and  ready  to  receive  it  from  any  thing  it  me^ 
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with.  This  one  drcumstance  mill  make  erery  hce 
vm  see  give  yon  the  sadsfiictioii  yoa  now  take  in 
heholdnig  that  of  a  friend ;  will  make  every  olject  a 
pleasiflg  one ;  will  make  all  the  good  which  arrives 
to  any  man,  an  increase  of  happiness  to  yourself. 


N»465.    TUESDAY,  AUGUST  12,  1712. 


-Ego  apis  MatinB 


Moieiiiodoqne» 
Grata  caipends  tiiyma  per  laborem 
Planmain- Bob.  4  Od«  iL  27. 


My  timoions  Mnie 
XJnambitiofis  tracts  puisnes ; 
XKies  ^th  'weaik  mdMdlast  wings, 
AlKMit  the  noaary  bfooks  and  §ptmgt, 

lAke  the  hboiioiia  bee. 
For  little  drops  of  honey  fly. 
And  there  with  hnmble  sweets  contents  her  indastiy. 

Cowi^T. 

Th£  folLowing  letters  have  in  them  reflections  which 
will  seeoD  of  importance  both  to  the  learned  worid 
and  to  domestic  life.  There  is  in  the  first  an  allegory 
so  well  carried  on,  that  it  cannot  bat  be  vary  pleasing 
to  those  v^o  have  a  taste  of  good  writing :  and  the 
other  billets  may  have  their  nse  in  common  life. 

•  MR.  SPBCT  ATOK, 

'  As  I  walked  the  other  day  in  a  fine  garden,  and 
observed  the  great  variety  of  improvements  in  plants 
and  flowers,  beyond  what  they  otherwise  would  have 
been,  I  was  naturally  led  into  a  reflection  upon  the 
advantages  of  education,  or  modem  culture :  how 
many  good  qualities  in  the  mind  are  lost,  for  want 
of  toe  like  due  care  in  nursing  and  skilfully  mana- 
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ging  them ;  how  many  virtues  are  choked  by  the  mul- 
titude of  weeds  which  are  suffered  to  grow  among 
them;  how  excellent  parts  are  often  starved  and 
useless,  by  being  planted  in  a  wrong  soil ;  and  how 
very  seldom  do  these  moral  seeds  produce  the  noble 
fruits  which  might  be  expected  from  them  by  a  neg- 
lect of  proper  manuring,  necessary  pruning,  and  an 
artful  management  of  our  tender  inclinations  and 
first  spring  of  life.  These  obvious  speculations 
made  me  at  liength  conclude,  that  there  is  a  sort 
of  vegetable  principle  in  the  mind  of  every  man 
when  he  comes  into  the  world,  tn  infants,  the 
seeds  lie  buried  and  undiscovered,  till  after  a  while 
they  sprout  forth  in  a  kind  of  rational  leaves,  which 
are  words ;  and  in  due  season  the  flowers  begin  to 
appear  in  variety  of  beautiful  colours,  and  all  the 
gay  pictures  of  youthful  fancy  and  imagination  ;  at 
last  the  fruit  knits  and  is  formed,  which  is  green 
perhaps  at  firsts  sour  and  unpleasant  to  the  taste^ 
and  not  fit  to  be  gathered  :  till,  ripened  by  due  care 
and  application,  it  discovers  itself  in  all  the  noble 
productions  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  close  rea- 
soning, and  handsome  argumentation.  These  fruits, 
when  they  arrive  at  a  just  maturity,  and  are  of  a  good 
kind,  afiPord  the  most  vigorous  nourishment  to  the 
minds  of  men.  I  reflected  farther  on  the  intellec- 
tual leaves  before  mentioned,  and  found  almost  as 
great  a  variety  among  them,  as  in  the  vegetable 
world.  I  could  easily  observe  the  smooth  shining 
Italian  leaves,  the  nimble  French  aspen  always  in 
motion,  the  Greek  and  Latin  evergreens,  the  Spa- 
nish myrtle,  the  English  oak,  the  Scotch  thistle,  the 
Irish  shambrogue,  the  prickly  German  and  Dutch 
holly,  the  Polish  and  Russian  nettle,  besides  a  vast 
number  of  exotics  imported  from  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  I  saw  several  barren  plants,  which  bore 
only  leaves,  without  any  hopes  of  flower  or  fruiu 
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The  leaves  of  some  were  fingrant  and  weU-Bbi^ed» 
of  otheTB  ffl-scented  and  irregular.    I  wondered  at  a 
set  of  old  whimsical  botanist89.^ho  spent  their  whole 
lives  in  the  contemplation  of  some  widiered  Egyptian^ 
Coptic,  Armenian,  or  Chinese  leaves ;  while  others 
made  it  their  business  to  collect,  in  voluminous 
heihalsy  all  the  several  leaves  of  some  one  tree. 
The  flowers  afforded  a  most  diverting  entertainment, 
in  a  wonderful  variety  of  figures,  colours,  and  scents  3 
however,  most  of  them  wiSiered  soon,  or  at  best  are 
but  annuals.    Some  professed  florists  make  them 
their  i;onstant  study  and  employment,  and  despise 
all  fruit;  and  now  and  then  a  few  fanciful  people 
dpend  all  their  time  in  the  cultivation  of  a  single  tulip, 
or  a  carnation.    But  the  most  agreeable  amusement 
seems  to  be  the  well^hoosing,  mixing,  and  binding 
together,  these  flowers  in  pleasing  nosegays,  to  pre- 
sent to  ladies.     The  scent  of  Italian  flowers  is  ob- 
served, like  their  other  perfumes,  to  be  too  strong, 
and  to  hurt  the  brain ;  that  of  the  French  with  glar- 
ing gaudy  colours,  yet  fadnt  and  languid ;  German 
and  northern  flowers  have  little  or  no  smell,  or  some- 
times an  unpleasant  one.    The  ancients  had  a  secret 
to  give  a  lasting  beauty,  colour,  and  sweetness,  to 
some  of  their  choice  flowers,  which  flourish  to  this 
day,  and  which  few  of  the  modems  can   effect. 
These  are  becoming  enough,  and  agreeable  in  their 
season,  and  do  often  handsomely  adorn  an  entertain- 
ment :  but  an  over-fondness  of  them  seems  to  be  a 
disease.     It  rarely  happens  to  find  a  plant  vigorous 
enough  to  have  (like  an  orange-tree)  at  once  beau- 
tiftil  and  shining  leaves,  fragrant  flowers,  and  deli- 
cious nourishing  fruit.    Sir,  yours,  &c* 

'DEAR  SPEC,  Aogast 6, 1712. 

*  You  have  given  us,  in  your  Spectator  of  Satur- 
day last,  a  very  excellent  discourse  upon  the  force 

c  3 
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of  customi  and  its  wonderful  efficacy  in  making 
every  thing  pleasant  to  us.  I  cannot  deny  but  that 
I  received  above  two-pennyworth  of  instruction  from 
your  paper,  and  in  the  general  was  very  well  pleased 
with  it:  but  I  am,  without  a  compliment,  sincerely 
troubled  that  I  cannot  exactly  be  of  your  opinion, 
that  it  makes  every  thing  pleasing  to  us.  In  short, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  yoked  to  a  young  lady,  who 
is,  in  plain  English,  for  her  standing,  a  very  eminent 
scold.  She  began  to  break  her  mind,  very  freely, 
both  to  me  and  to  her  servants,  about  two  months 
after  our  nuptials;  and,  though  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  this  humour  of  hers  these  three  years,  yet 
I  do  notknow  what  is  the  matter  with  me,  but  I  am 
no  more  delighted  with  it  than  I  was  at  the  very 
first.  I  have  advised  with  her  relations  about  her, 
and  they  all  tell  me  that  her  mother  and  her  grand- 
mother before  her  were  both  taken  much  after  the 
same  manner ;  so  that,  since  it  runs  in  the  blood,  I 
have  but  small  hopes  of  her  recovery.  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  a  little  of  your  advice  in  this  matter. 
I  would  not  willingly  trouble  you  to  contrive  how 
it  may  be  a  pleasure  to  me ;  if  you  will  but  put  me 
in  a  way  that  I  may  bear  it  with  indifference,  I  shall 
rest  satisfied.    Dear  Spec, 

Your  very  humble  servant. 
'  P.  S.  I  must  do  the  poor  girl  the  justice  to  let 
you  know  that  this  match  was  none  of  <  her  own 
choosing  (or  indeed  of  mine  either);  in  coiisidera- 
tion  of  which  I  avoid  giving  her  the  least  provoca- 
tion ;  and  indeed  we  live  better  together  than  usually 
folks  do  who  hated  one  another  when  they  were  first 
joined.  To  evade  the  sin  against  parents,  or  at  least 
to  extenuate  it,  my  dear  rails  at  my  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  I  curse  hers  for  making  the  match.' 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR,  August  8, 1712. 

^  I  like  the  theme  you  lately  gave  out  extremely. 
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and  should  be  as  £^  to  Inade  it  ai 
ing.    fiat  I  find  ntiKlf  BO  better  qnlified  to 
about  money  than  about  aiPf  vife;  for.  Id  teO 
secret,  whidi  I  desiie  maj  ^  bo  iuAer,  I  m 
master  of  neither  of  those  mbiecls. 

Tonre,         Piix  Gammjck/ 

'  MR.  SFBCTATOB* 

I  desire  you  will  print  this  in  italic,  ao  as  it  mtaf 
be  generally  taken  notice  oL  It  la  deaigned  oalj 
to  admonish  all  penons,  who  speak  cither  at  fUt 
bar,  pn]{Mt,  or  any  poMic  assembly  whataoevov 
how  &ey  discover  their  %noranoe  in  the  nae  of  m- 
miles.  There  are,  in  the  pnlpit  itsdC  as  wcH  as  m 
other  places,  such  gross  abuses  in  this  kind,  that  I 
give  this  warning  to  all  I  know.  I  shall  bong  fikemt 
for  the  futoie  before  your  apectatoriai  aulhwity.  On 
Sunday  last,  one,  who  shall  he  namdess,  iqaoting 
several  of  his  congiegatkm  lor  sfanding  ^  prayeia» 
was  pleased  to  say,  ^  One  would  think,  like  the 
elephant,  you  had  no  knees.^  Now  I  myadf  saw 
an  elephant,  in  Bartholomew  fair,  kneel  down  to  take 
on  his  back  the  ingenious  Mr.  William  Penkedmnn. 

Tour  must  humble  servant,* 
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«-  - .  . 


De  quo  Ubdii  in  .cjelcbaiiwb  lods 
qoidcni  facile  ooooediiiK^— Tuix* 

Tbe  Biaa  wlMMe  oondact  b  pobScl] 
eren  to  be  nndonft  qoietlj. 

Otwat,  in  his  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved,  has 
described  the  misery  of  a  man  whose  efiects  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  law  with  great  qpiciL    The  bitter- 
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nes8  of  beittg  the  scora  and  laughter  of  base  minds, 
the  anpuish  of  bein^  insulted  by  men  hardened  be- 
yond the  senffe  of  shame  or  pity,  and  the  injury  of  a 
tiian's  fortune  beine  wasted,  under  pretence  of  jus- 
tice, are  excellently  aggravated  in  the  following 
speech  of  Pierre  to  Jaffier : 

I  pass'd  this  very  moment  by  thy  doors. 

And  found  them  guarded  by  a  troop  of  villaiosf 

The  sons  of  public  rapine  ^ere  destroying. 

They  told  me,  by  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

They  had  commission  to  seiee  all  thy  fortune : 

Nay  more,  Priuli*s  cruel  hand  had  signed  it. 

Here  stood  a  ruffian  with  a  horrid  face. 

Lording  it  t>'er  a  pile  of  massy  plate, 

Tnmblra  into  a  heap  for  public  sale. 

There  was  another  making  villanoos  jests 

At  thy  undoing.    He  had  ta'en  possession 

Of  all  thy  ancient  most  domestic  ornaments ; 

Hicb  hangings  intermixM  and  wrought  with  gold ; 

The  yeiy  bed,  which  on  thy  wedding  night 

Heceiv'd  thee  to  the  amoo  of  Beiridera, 

The  scene  of  all  thy  joys,  was  violated  , 

By  the  coarse  hands  of  filthy  dungeon  villains, 

Aiid  thrown  amongst  the  cbmmon  lumber. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unhappy  than  the 
condition  of  bankruptcy.  The  calamity  which  hap- 
pens to  us  by  ill  fortune,  or  by  the  injury  of  others, 
has  in  it  some  consolation ;  but  what  arises  from  our 
own  misbehaviour,  or  error,  is  the  state  of  the  most 
exquisite  sorrow.  When  a  man  considers  not  only 
an  ample  fortune,  but  even  the  very  necessaries  of 
life,  his  pretence  to  food  itself,  at  the  mercy  of  his 
creditors,  he  cannot  but  look  upon  himself  in  the 
state  of  the  dead,  with  his  case  thus  much  worse, 
that  the  last  office  is  performed  by  his  adversariesi 
instead  of  his  friends.  From  this  hour  the  cruel 
world  does  not  only  take  possession  of  his  whole 
fortune,  but  even  of  every  thing  else  which  had  no 
xelation  to  it.  All  his  indifferent  actions  have  new 
inteqpretations.put  upon  thein;  and  those  whom  he 
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has  favoured  in  his  former  life,  discharge  themselves 
of  their  obligations  to  him,  by  joining  in  the  re- 
proaches of  his  enemies.  It  is  almost  incredible  that 
it  should  be  so;  but  it  is  too  often  seen  that  there 
h  a  pride  mixed  with  the  impatience  of  the  creditor; 
and  there  are  who  would  rather  recover  their  own 
by  the  downfal  of  a  prosperous  man,  than  be  dis- 
cnarged  to  the  common  satisfaction  of  themselves 
and  their  creditors.  The  wretched  man,  who  was 
lately  master  of  abundance,  is  now  under  the  direc- 
tion of  others;  and  the  wisdom,  economy,  good 
sense^  and  skill  in  human  life  before,  by  reason  of 
his  present  misfortune,  are  of  no  use  to  him  in  the 
disposition  of  any  thing.  The  incapacity  of  an  infant 
or  a  lunatic  is  designed  for  his  provision  and  accom« 
tnodation;  but  that  of  a  bankrupt,  without  any  miti- 
gatioQ  in  respect  of  the  accidents  by  which  it  arrived, 
is  calculated  for  his  utter  ruin,  except  there  be  a  re- 
mainder ample  enough,  after  the  discharge  of  his 
creditors,  to  bear  also  the  expense  of  rewarding 
those  by  whose  means  the  effect  of  all  this  labour 
was  transferxed  from  him.  This  man  is  to  look  on 
and  see  others  giving  directions  upon  what  terms 
and  conditions  lus  goods  are  to  be  purchased ;  and 
alt  this  usually  done,  not  with  an  air  of  trustees  to 
dispose  of  his  effects,  but  destroyers  to  divide  and 
tear  them  to  pieces. 

There  is  something  sacred  in  misery  to  great  and 
good  minds ;  for  this  reason  all  wise  law-givers  have 
been  extremely  tender  how  they  let  loose  even  the 
man  who  has  right  on  his  side,  to  act  with  any  mix- 
ture of  resentment  against  the  defendant.  Virtuous 
and  modest  men,  though  they  be  used  with  some 
artifice,  and  have  it  in  their  power  to  avenge  them- 
selves, are  slow  in  the  application  of  that  power, 
and  are  ever  constrained  to  go  into  rigorous  mea- 
sures.   They  are  careful  to  demonstrate  themselves 
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not  only  persons  injured,  but  also  that  to  bear  ii 
longer  would  be  a  means  to  make  the  offender  ih- 
jurb  dthers  before  they  (proceed.  Such  men  clap 
their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  and  consider  what  it 
is  to  have  at  their  mercy  the  life  of  a  citizen.  Such 
would  have  it  to  say  to  their  own  souls,  if  possible, 
that  they  were  merciful  when  they  could  have  de- 
stroyed, rather  than  when  it  was  in  tHeir  power  to 
have  spared  a  man,  they  destroyed.  This  is  a  due 
to  the  common  calamity  of  human  life,  due  in  soitie 
measure  to  our  very  enemies.  They  who  ^crupfe 
doing  the  least  injury,  are  cautious  of  exacting  the 
utmost  justice. 

Let  any  one  who  is  conversant  in  tiie  variety  6f 
human  life  reflect  upon  it,  and  he  will  find  the  man 
who  wants  mercy  has  a  taste  of  no  enjoyment  of 
ahy  kind.  '  There  is  a  natural  disrelisn  of  every 
thing  which  is  good  in  his  very  nature,  and  he  is 
born  an  enemy  to  the  world.  He  is  ever  extremely 
partial  to  himself  in  all  his  actions,  and  has  no  sense 
of  iniquity  but  from  the  punishment  which  shall  at-* 
tend  it.  The  law  of  the  land  is  his  gospel,  and  aU 
his  cases  of  conscience  are  deteirmined  by  his  at* 
tomey.  Such  men  know  not  what  it  is  to  gladden 
the  heart  of  a  miserable  man ;  that  riches  aire  the  in- 
struments of  serving  the  purposes  of  heaven  or  hell, 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  possessor.  The 
wealthy  can'  torment  or  gratify  all  who  are  in  their 
power,  and  choose  tQ  do  one  or  other,  as  they  are 
affected  with  love  or  hatred  to  mankind.  As  for 
such  who  are  ilisensible  of  the  concerns  of  others^ 
but  merely  as  they  affect  themselves,  these  men  are 
to  be  valued  only  for  their  mortality,  and  as  we  hope 
better  things  from  their  heirs.  I  could  not  but  read 
with  great  delight  a  letter  from  an  eminent  citizen^ . 
who  hffis  ^led,  to  one  who  was  intimate  with  him  in 
kia  better  foitune,  and  able  by  his  countenance  td 
retrieve  his  lost  condition. 
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•SIR, 

*  It  is  in  vain  to  multiply  words  and  make  apdI(K 
^es  for  what  is  never  to  be  defended  by  the  best  ad- 
vocate in  the  world,  the  guilt  of  being  unfortunate. 
All  that  a  man  in  my  condition  can  do  or  say,  will 
be  received  with  prejudice  by  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, but  I  hope  not  with  you  :  you  have  been  a  great  • 
instrument  in  helping  me  to  get  what  I  have  Tost ; 
and  I  know  (for  that  reason,  as  well  as  kindness  to 
me)  you  cannot  but  be  in  pain  to  see  me  undone. 
To  shew  you  I  am  not  a  man  incapable  of  bearing 
calamity,  I  will,  though  a  poor  man,  lay  aside  the 
distinction  between  us,  and  talk  with  the  frankness 
we  did  when  we  were  nearer  to  an  equality :  as  all 
I  do  will  be  received  with  prejudice,  all  you  do  will 
be  looked  upon  with  partiaUty,    What  I  desire  of 
you  is,  that  you,  who  iare  courted  by  all,  would  smile 
upon,  me,  who  am  shunned  by  all.    X<et  that  grace 
alnd  favour  which  your  fortune  throws  upon  you,"  be 
turned  to  make  up  the  coldness  and  indi^erence  that 
is  used  towards  me. ''  All  good  and  generous  men 
will  have  an  eye  of  kindness  for  me  for  my  own  sake, 
and  th6  r^st  Of  the,  world  ^ill  regard  me  for  yoUrs. 
There  is  a  happy  contagion  in  riches,  as  well  as  a 
destructive  one  m  poverty :  the  rich  can  make  rich 
withotit  parting  with  any  of  their  store;  and  the 
conversation  of  the  poor  makes  then  poor,  though 
they  borrow  nothing  of  them.    How  this  is  to  be  su!r 
counted  for  I  know  not ;  but  men's  estimation  fol« 
lows  us-  according  to  the  company  we  keep.    If  you 
are  what  you  were  to  me,  you  can  go  a  great  way 
towards  my  recovery ;  if  you  are  not,  my  good  for- 
tune,  if  it  ever  returns,  will  return  by  slower  ap- 
proaches.  '     *  I  amj  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  humUe  iservantT 

4 

''This  was  answered  by  a  condescension  that  did 
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not,  by  long  impertinent  professions  of  kindness,  in- 
sult his  distress,  but  was  as  follows : 

•  DEAR  TOM, 

*  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  heart 
enough  to  begin  the  world  a  second  time.  I  assure 
you,  I  do  not  think  your  numerous  family  at  all  di- 
minished (in  the  gifts  of  nature,  for  which  I  have 
ever  so  much  admired  them)  by  what  has  so  lately 
happened  to  yoiL  I  shall  not  only  countenance  your 
a£reiirs  with  my  appearance  for  you,  but  shall  accom- 
modate you  with  a  considerable  sum  at  common  in- 
terest for  three  years.  You  know  I  could  make  more 
of  it ;  but  I  have  so  great  a  love  for  you,  that  I  can 
wave  opportunities  of  gain  to  help  you ;  for  I  do  not 
care  whether  they  say  of  me  after  I  am  dead,  that  I 
had  an  hundred  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  more  than 
I  wanted  when  I  wflis  living. 

T.  Your  obliged  humble  servant.' 
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-Multa  et  praeclara  minantis. — Hob.  3  Sat.  iii.  9. 


Seeming  to  promise  something  wondrous  great. 

I  SHALL  this  day  lay  before  my  readers  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  same  hand  with  that  of  last  Friday,  which 
contained  proposals  for  a  printed  newspaper  that 
should  take  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  penny-post. 

•SIR, 

*  The  kind  reception  you  gave  my  last  Friday's 
letter,  in  which  I  broached  my  project  of  a  news- 
paper, encourages  me  to  lay  before  you  two  or  three 
more ;  for,  you  must  kno^v/  Sir,  that  we  look  upon 
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jou  to  be  the  Lowndes*  of  the  learned  world,  and 
cannot  think  any  scheme  practicable  or  rational  be« 
fore  you  have  approved  of  it,  though  all  the  money 
we  raise  by  it  is  on  our  own  funds,  and  for  our  pn« 
yate  use. 

'  I  have  often  thought  that  a  news-letter  of  whis- 
pers^ written  every  post,  and  sent  about  the  kingdom, 
after  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr. 
Dawkes,  or  any  other  epistolary  historian,  might  be 
highly  gratifying  to  the  public,  as  well  as  beneficial 
to  the  author.  By  whispers  I  mean  those  pieces  of 
news  which  are  commum'cated  as  secrets,  and  which 
bring  a  double  pleasure  to  the  hearer ;  first,  as  they 
are  private  history ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  as  they 
have  always  in  them  a  dash  of  scandal.  These  are 
the  two  chief  qualifications  in  an  article  of  news, 
which  recommend  it,  in  a  more  than  ordinary  man- 
ner,  to  the  ears  of  the  curious.  Sitkness  of  persons 
in  high  posts,  twilight  visits  paid  and  received  by 
ministers  of  state,  clandestine  courtships  and  mar- 
riagesy  secret  amours,  losses  at  play,  applications 
for  places,  with  their  respective  successes  or  repulses^ 
are  the  materials  in  which  I  chiefly  intend  to  deal. 
I  have  two  persons,  that  are  each  of  them  the  repre* 
sentative  of  a  species,  who  are  to  furnish  me  with 
those  whispers  which  I  intend  to  convey  to  my  cor- 
respondents. The  first  of  these  is  Peter  Hush,  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Hushes.  The 
other  is  the  old  lady  Blast,  who  has  a  very  numerous 
tribe  of  daughters  in  the  two  great  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster.  Peter  Hush  has  a  whispering- 
hole  in  most  of  the  g^eat  cofiee-houses  about  town. 
If  you  are  alone  with  him  in  a  wide  room,  he  carries 
you  up  into  a  corner  of  it,  and  speaks  in  your  ear. 
I  have  seen  Peter  seat  himself  in  a  company  of  sevai 

*  Secretary  at  this  time  of  the  treasary,  and  director  of  the 
mint. 
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<nr  eight  persons,  whom  he  never  saw  before  in  hii 
life ;  and,  after  having  looked  about  to  see  there  waiei 
no  one  that  overheard  him,  has  communicated  to 
them  in  a  low  voice,  and  under  the  seal  of  secrecy^ 
the  death  of  a  great  man  in  the  country,  who  was^ 
perhaps,  a  fox-hunting  the  very  moment  this  account 
was  given  of  him.  If  upon  your  entering  into  a 
coffee-house  you  see  a  circle  of  heads  bending  over 
the  ta,ble,  and  lying  close  to  one  another,  it  is 
ten  to  one  but  my  friend  Peter  is  among  them. 
I  have  knowU'  Peter  publishing  the  whisper  of  the 
day  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Garraway'Sy 
by  twelve  at  Will's,  and  before  two  at  the  Smyrna. 
When  Peter  had  thus  effectually  launched  a  secret, 
I  have, been  very  well  pleased  to  hear  pec^Ie  whis* 
pering  it  to  one  another  at  second-hand,  and  spread-' 
ing  it  about  as  their  own  t  for  you  must  know.  Sir, 
the  great  incentive  to  whispering  ii  the  ambition 
which  every  one  has  of  being  thought  in  the  secret,- 
and  being  looked  upon  as  a  man  who  has  access  to 
greater  people  than  one  would  imagine.  After  having 
given  you  this  account  of  Peter  Hush,  I  proceed  to 
l^at  virtuous  lady,  the  old  lady  Blast,  wh6  is  to  com- 
municate to  me  the  private  transactions  of  the  crimp- 
table,  with  all  the  arcana  of  the  fair  sex.  The  lady 
Blast,  you  must  understand,  has  such  a  particu- 
lar malignity  in  her  whisper^  that  it  blights  like  ah 
easterly  wind,  and  withers  every  reputation  that 
It'  breathes  upon.  She  has  a  particular  knacfk  at 
maldng  private  weddings^-  and  last  winter  married 
above  five  women  of  quality  to  their  footmen.  Her 
whisper  can  make  an  innocent  ^oung  woman  big 
with  child,  or  fill  an  healthful  young  fellow  With'  dis- 
tempers that  are  not  to  be  named.  She  can  turn  a 
visit  into  an  intrigue,  and  a  distant  salute  into  an  as- 
signation>  She  can  beggar  the  wealthy,  and  degrside 
the  noble.    In  short,  she  can  whisper  men  base  or 
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fooliflihy  jealous  or  iU-natured  :  or,  if  occafiioii  le- 
<|atfe8,  can  UH  you  the  slips  of  thdr  great  grand-* 
motherg,  and  traduce  the  memory  of  honest  coach* 
men  that  have  been  in  their  graves  above  these 
hundred  years.     By  these  and  the  like  helps,  I  ques- 
tion not  but  I  shall  furnish  out  a  very  handsome 
news-letter.      If  you  approve  my  project,  I  shall 
begin  to  whisper  by  the  very  next  post,  and  ques- 
tion not  but  every  one  of  my  customers  will  be  very 
well  pleased  with  me,  when  he  considers  that  every 
piece  of  news  I  send  him  is  a  word  in  his  ear,  and 
lets  him  into  a  secret. 

*  Having  given  you  a  sketch  of  this  project,  I  shall, 
in  the  next  place,  suggest  to  you  another  lor  a  month- 
ly pamphlet,  which  I  shall  Hkewise  submit  to  your 
spectatorial  wisdom. '  I  iieed  not  tell  you.  Sir,  that 
there  are  several  authors  in  Prance,  Germany,  and 
Holland,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country,*  who  pub- 
lidi  every  month  what  they  call.  An  Account  of  the 
Works  of  the  Learned,  in  which  they  give  ns  an  ab- 
stract of  all  such  books  as  are  printed  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  my  dengn  to  publish  everv 
month.  An  Account  of  the  Works  of  the  Unlearned. 
Several  late  productions  of  my  own  countrymen, 
who  many  of  them  make  a  very  eminent  figure  in  the 
ilhterate  -world,  encourage  me  in  this  undertaking. 
I  may  in  this  work  possibly  make  a  review  of  seve- 
ral pieces  which  have  appeared  ^in  the  foreign  ac* 
counts  above  mentioned,  though  they  ought  not  to 
have  been  taken  notice  of  in  works  which  bear  such 
a  title.  I  may  likewise  take  in  consideration  sndi 
pieces  as  appear,  from  time  to  time,  under  the 
names  of  those  gentlemen  who  compliment  one  an- 
other in  public  assemblies  by  the  title  of  ^*  the  learn- 
ed gentlemen."    Our  paity-authctf  s  will  also  a£ror4 

^  1I&*  Jificlnel  de  1«  Rocbe,  38  ^ol«.  8ro,  in  EagU  oader  dif- 
ferent  titles,  and  in  Ft.  8  toAes,  i4mo.  .  "^ 
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me  a  great  variety  of  subjects^  not  to  mention  the 
editors,  commentators,  and  others,  who  are  often 
men  of  no  learning,  or,  what  is  as  bad,  of  no  know- 
ledge. I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this  hint ;  but,  if 
you  think  any  thing  can  be  made  of  it,  I  shall  set 
about  it  with  all  the  pains  and  application  that  so 
useful  a  work  deserves.  I  am  ever, 
C.  Most  worthy  Sir,  &c/ 
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Pudor  mains  Hob. 

False  modesty. 

I  COULD  not  but  smile  at  the  account  that  was  yes- 
terday given  me  of  a  modest  young  gentleman,  who, 
being  invited  to  an  entertainment,  though  he  was 
not  used  to  drink,  had  not  the  confidence  to  refuse 
his  glass  in  his  turn,  when  on  a  sudden  he  grew  so 
flustered,  that  he  took  all  the  talk  of  the  table  into 
his  own  hands,  abused  every  one  of  the  company, 
and  flung  a  bottle  at  the  gentleman's  head  who  treat- 
ed him.  This  has  ^ven  me  occasion  to  reflect  upon 
the  ill  effects  of  a  vicious  modesty,  and  to  remember 
the  saying  of  Brutus,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Plutarch,  that 
^  the  person  has  had  but  an  ill  education,  who  has 
not  been  taught  to  deny  any  thing/  This  false  kind 
of  modesty  has,  perhaps,  betrayed  both  sexes  into  as 
many  vices  as  the  most  abandoned  impudence ;  and 
is  the  more  inexcusable  to  reason,  because  it  acts  to 
gratify  others  rather  than  itself,  and  is  punished  with 

^  The  motto  from  Heslod  was  not  pre6xed  to  tbts  paper  kbl  the 
Spectator  in  folio. 
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a  kind  of  remorse,  not  only  like  other  vidous  hMt$ 
when  the  crime  is  over,  but  even  at  the  very  tiioaf 
that  it  is  coinmitted. 

Noibmg  is  more  amiable  than  true  modesty^  and 
nothing  is  more  contemptible  than  the  false.  The 
one  guards  yirtue,  the  other  betrays  it.  True  mo- 
desty is  ashamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  opposite  to 
the  humour  of  the  company.  True  modesty  avoids 
every  thing  that  is  criminal,  false  modesty  every 
thing  that  is  unfashionable.  The  latter  is  only  a  get 
neral  undetermined  instinct ;  the  former  is  that  iuT 
stinot,  limited  and  circumscribed  by  the  rules  of  pru* 
dence  and  religion. 

We  may  conclude  that  modesty  to  be  false  and 
vicious  which  engages  a  man  to  do  any  thing  that  is 
ill  or  indiscreet,  or  -which  jrestrains  him  from  doing 
any  thuo^  that  is  of  a  contrary  nature.  How  many 
men,  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  lend  sums  oi 
money  which  they  are  not  able  to  spare,  are  bound 
for  persons  whom  they  have  but  UtUe  friendship  for, 
give  jeoommendatory  characters  of  men  whom  they 
are  not  acquainted  with,  bestow  places  on  those  whom 
they  do  not  esteem,  live  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
them^lves  do  not  approve,  and  all  this  merely  be- 
cause, they  have  not  the  confidence  to  resist  sohcita- 
tion,  importunity,  or  example ! 

Nor  does  this  false  modesty  expose  us  only  to  such 
actions  as  are  indiscreet,  but  very  often  to  such  at 
are  highly  criminal.  When  Xenophanes  was  called 
timorous^  because  he  would  not  venture  his  money 
in  a  game  at  dke :  '  I  confess/  said  he,  '  that  I  am 
ej^peeding  timorous,  for  I  dare  not  do  an  ill  thing/ 
On  the  contrary,  a  man  of  vidous  modesty  complies 
with  every  thing,  and  is  only  fearful  of  doing  what 
may  look  singular  in  the  company  where  he  is  eur 
gaged.  He  falls  in  with  the  torrent,  and  lets  himi> 
self  goto  jevery  action  or  discourse,  however  un^" 
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fiable  in  itself^  so  it  be  in  vogue  among  the  present 
party.  This,  though  one  of  the  most  common,  is 
one  of  the  most  ridiculous  dispositions  in  human  na- 
ture, that  man  should  not  be  ashamed  of  speaking 
or  acting  in  a  dissolute  or  irrational  manner,  but 
that  one  who  is  in  their  company  should  be  ashamed 
of  governing  himself  by  the  principles  of  reason  and 
virtue. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  to  consider  false  mo- 
desty, as  it  restrains  a  man  from  doing  what  is  good 
and  laudable.  My  reader's  own  thoughts  will  sug- 
gest to  him  many  mstances  and  examples  under  this 
bead.  I  shall  only  dwell  upon  one  reflection,  which 
1  cannot  make  without  a  secret  concern.  We  have 
in  England  a  particular  bashfulness  in  every  thing 
that  regards  religion.  A  well-bred  man  is  obliged 
to  conceal  any  serious  sentiment  of  this  nature,  and 
very  often  to  appear  a  greater  libertine  than  he  is, 
that  he  may  keep  himself  in  countenance  among  the 
men  of  mode.  Our  excess  of  modesty  makes  us 
shamefaced  in  all  the  exercises  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion. This  humour  prevails  upon  us  daily;. inso- 
much that,  at  many  well-bred  tables,  the  master  of 
the  house  is  so  very  modest  a  man,  that  he  has  not 
the  confidence  to  say  grace  at  his  own  table :  a  cus- 
tom which  is  not  only  practised  by  all  the  nations 
about  us,  but  was  never  omitted  by  the  heathens 
themselves.  English  gentlemen,  who  travel  into 
Roman-catholic  countries,  are  not  a  little  surprised 
to  meet  with  people  of  the  best  quality  kneeling  in 
their  churches,  and  engaged  in  their  private  devo- 
tions, though  it  be  not  at  the  hours  of  public  wor- 
ship. An  officer  of  the  army,  or  a  man  of  wit  and 
pleasure,  in  those  countries,  would  be  afraid  of  pass- 
ing not  only  for  an  irreligious,  but  an  ill-bred  man, 
should  he  be  seen  to  go  to  bed,  or  sit  down  at  table, 
without  offering  up  his  devotions  on  such  occasions. 
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The  same  show  of  religion  appears  in  all  the  fweign 
reformed  churches,  and  enters  so  much  into  their  or- 
dinary conyersation,  that  an  Englishman  is  apt  to 
term  them  hypocritical  and  precise. 

This  Uttle  appearance  of  a  religious  deportment 
in  our  nation,  may  proceed  in  some  measure  from 
that  modesty  which  is  natural  to  us ;  but  the  great 
occasion  of  it  is  certainly  this.  ThoAe  swaraqs  of 
sectaries  that  overran  the  nation  in  the  time  of  the 
great  rebellion  carried  their  hypocrisy  so  high,  that 
they  had  converted  our  whole  language  into  a  jargon 
of  enthusiasm ;  insomuch  that,  upon  the  Restoration, 
men  thought  they  could  not  recede  too  far  from  the 
behaviour  and  practice  of  those  persons  who  had 
made  religion  a  cloak  to  so  many  villanies..  This 
led  them  into  the  other  extreme ;  every  appearance 
of  devotion  was  looked  upon  as  puritanical;  and 
falling  into  the  bands  of  tlie  *  ri^culers'  wbo  flou- 
rished in  that  reign,  and  attacked  ever^  thing  that 
was  serious,  it  has  ever  since  been  out  of  countenance 
among  us.  By  this  means  we  are  gradually  fallen 
into  that  vicious  modesty,  which  has  in  some  mea- 
sure worn  out  from  among  us  the  appearance  of 
Christianity  in  ordinary  life  and  conversation,  and 
which  distinguishes  us  from  all  our  neighbours. 

Hypocrisy  cannot  indeed  be  too  much  detested, 
but  at;.tbe  same  time  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  open  im- 
piety. They  are  both  equally  destructive  to  the  per- 
son who  is  possessed  with  them ;  but,  in  regard  to 
others,  bypocrisy  is  not  so  pernicious  as  barefaced 
irreligion.  The  due  mean  to  be  observed  is, '  to  be 
sincerely  virtuous,  and  at  the  same  time  to  let  the 
world  see  we  are  so.'  I  do  not  know  a  more  dread- 
ful menace  in  the  holy  writings,  than  that  which  is 
pronounced  against  those  who  have  this  perverted 
modesty,  to  be  ashamed  before  men  in  a  particular 
of  such  unspeakable  importance. — C. 
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-Qaicquid  dignam  aapiente  bonoque  est. — Hob*  1  £p.  iv.  5. 


-— — Whate'er  befits  the  ivise  and  good. — Creech. 

Religiok  may  be  considered  under  two  general 
heads.  The  first  comprehends  what  we  are  to  be- 
lieve, the  other  what  we  are  to  practise.  By  those 
things  which  we  are  to  belieVe,  I  mean  whatever  is 
revealed  to  us  in  the  holy  vnritings,  and  which  we 
could  not  have  obtained  the  knowledge  of  by  th^ 
light  of  nature ;  by  the  things  which  we  are  to  prac- 
tise, I  meaii  all  those  duties  to  which  we  are  directr 
ed  by  reason  or  natural  religion.  The  first  of  thesd 
I  shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of  faith,  the  second 
by  that  of  morality. 

If  we  look  into  the  more  serious  part  of  mankind, 
we  find  many  who  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon  faith, 
that  they  neglect  morality  ;  and  many  who  build  so 
much  upon  morality,  that  they  do  not  pay  a  due  re- 
gard to  faith.  The  perfect  man  should  be  defective 
in  neither  of  these  particulars,  as  will  be  very  evident 
to  those  who  consider  the  benefits  which  arise  from 
each  of  them,  and  which  I  shall  make  the  subject  of 
this  day's  paper. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  division  of  Christian 
duty  into  morality  and  faith,  and  that  they  have  both 
their  peculiar  excellences,  the  first  has  the  pre-emii* 
nence  in  several  respects. 

First,  Because  the  greatest  part  of  morality  (as  I 
have  $tated  the  notion  of  it)  i&  of  a  fixed  eternal  na- 
ture, and  will  endure  when  fsuth  shall  fail,  and  be 
lost  in  conviction. 

Secondly,  Because  a  person  may  be  qualified  to  do 
gTisater  good  to  mankind,  and  become  more  benefi- 
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cial  to  the  world,  by  morality  wi&out  faith^  than  by 
faith  without  morality. 

Thirdly,  Becaase  morality  gives  a  greater  perfec- 
tion to  human  nature,  by  quieting  the  mind,  mode- 
rating the  passions,  and  advancing  the  happiness  of 
every  man  in  his  private  capacity. 

Fourthly,  Because  the  rule  of  morality  is  much 
more  certain  than  that  of  faith,  all  the  civilised  na- 
tions of  the  world  agreeing  in  the  great  points  of 
morality,  as  much  as  they  differ  in  those  of  faith. 

Fifthly,  Because  infideUty  is  not  of  so  malignant 
a  nature  as  immorality ;  or,  to  put  the  same  reason 
in  another  light,  because  it  is  generally  owned,  there 
may  be  salvation  for  a  virtuous  iniidel  (particalarly 
in  uie  case  of  invincible  ignorance),  but  none  for  a 
vicious  believer. 

Sixthly,  Because  faith  seems  to  draw  its  principal, 
if  not  all  its  excellency,  from  the  influence  it  has 
upon  moraMty;  as  we  shall  see  more  at  large,  if  we 
consider  wherein  consists  the  excellency  of  faith,  or 
the  belief  of  revealed  religion ;  and  this  I  think  is. 

First,  In  explaining  and  carrying  to  greater  heights 
several  points  of  morality. 

Secondly,  In  furnishing  new  and  stronger  motives 
to  enforce  the  practice  of  moraHty. 

Thirdly,  In  giving  us  more  amiable  ideas  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  more  endearing  notions  of  one  an- 
other, and  a  truer  state  of  ourselves,  both  in  regard 
to  the  grandeur  and  vileness  of  our  natures. 

Fourthly,  By  shewing  us  the  blackness  and  de- 
formity of  vice,  which  in  the  Christian  system  is  so 
very  great,  that  he  who  is  possessed  of  all  perfection, 
and  the  sovereign  judge  of  it,  is  represented  by  se- 
veral of  our  divines  as  hating  sin  to  the  same  degree 
that  he  loves  the  sacred  person  who  was  made  the 
j^opitiaUon  of  it. 
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Fifthly,  In  being  the  ordinary  and  prescribed  tne. 
thod  of  making  morality  effectual  to  salvation. 

I  have  only  touched  on  these  several  heads,  which 
every  one  who  is  conversant  in  discourses  of  this 
nature  will  easily  enlarge  upon  in  his  own  thoughts^ 
and  draw  conclusions  from  them  which  may  be  use* 
ful  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  life.  One  I  am  sure 
is  so  obvious,  that  he  cannot  miss  it,  namely,  that 
a  man  cannot  be  perfect  in  his  scheme  of  morality, 
who  does  not  strengdien  and  support  it  with  that  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

Besides  this,  I  shall  lay  down  two  ot  three  othet 
maxims,  which  I  think  we  may  deduce  from  whftt  has 
been  said : 

First,  That  we  should  be  particularly  cautious  of 
making  any  thing  an  article  of  faith,  which  does  not 
contribute  to  the  cionfirmation  or  improvement  of 
morality. 

Secondly,  That  no  article  of  faith,  can  be  true 
and  authentic,  which  weakens  or  subverts  the  prac- 
tical part  of  religion,  or  what  I  have  hitherto  called 
morality. 

Thirdly,  That  the  greatest  friend  of  morality  and 
natural  religion  cannot  possibly  apprehend  any  dan- 
ger from  embracing  Christianity,  as  it  is  preserved 
pure  and  uncorrupt  in  the  doctrines  of  our  national 
church*. 

There  is  likewise  another  maxim  which  Ithii^ 
may  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  considerations, 
which  is  this,  that  we  should,  in  all  dubious  points, 
consider  any  ill  consequences  that  may  arise  from 
them,  supposing  they  should  be  erroneous,  before 
we  give  up  our  assent  to  them. 

For  example,  In  that  disputable  point  of  perse- 
cuting men  for  conscience  sake,  besides  the  imbit^ 
tering  their  minds  with  hatred,  indignation,  and  all 

*  The  Gospel. 


^  YAeafBoet  of 

to  proliBflB  wint  ihej  do  not 

from  the 
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tatioBSy  nun  their  finnOiei,  make  thdr  hwm  f^^«^«*^ 

orpotanendtolh^ni.  Snrewhenlaeesnclidnni* 
fill  conaeqoences  ming  Iran  n  princqiley  I  wottU  be 
as  fully  conyinced  of  the  tiuth  of  it,  as  of  n  »ath^ 
maticd  demoostralian,  before  I  vwdd  vcolnre  to  net 
i^Km  it,  or  make  it  n  part  of  wbj  idigioB. 

In  this  case  the  iiqnrj  done  oornei^^ibonr  is  plain 
and  evident;  the  prinapie  that  pott  ns  npon  doin^ 
it,  of  a  dnbioos  and  dispntable  natne.  Mordiily 
seems  bigfalj  violated  bj  the  one;  and 
no  a  zeid  f<nr  what  a  man  thinks  the  trae 
fiutfa  may  jnstiiyit,isTerjrnnoeftain.  I 
tkittk,  if  oor  TeB^on  prodnoes  chatity  aa  weD 
zeal;  it  -will  not  be  for  sbewin^  itself  by 
mstances.  Bot  to  oonclnde  with  the  voids  of  nn 
ezoelient  author,  *  We  have  just  enoogh  of  lefigton 
to  make  ns  hat^  bat  not  enough  to  make  m  love 
one  anotfaer/- 
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Decipimor  qiede  recti. — Horn.  An  Feet.  t.  25. 
Ddaded  by  a  seeming  aeeOcooe. — 'SLomoommam. 

OuB  defects  and  follies  aie  too  often  unknown  to 
Qs;  nay,  they  are  so  fiu-fiom  being  known  to  ns,  that 
thcnr  pass  for  demonstrations  of  onr  woflh.  TUs 
makes  ns  easy  in  the-  midst  of  them,  fond  to  shev 
them,  fond  to  improve  them,  and  to  be  iif'tnind  for 
them*    Then  it  is  that  a  thousand  nnaooonnlaUe 
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conceits,  gay  inventions^  and  extravagant  actions, 
must  afford  us  pleasures,  and  display  us  to  others  in 
the  colours  which  we  ourselves  take  a  fancy  to  glory 
in.  Indeed  there  is  something  so  amusing  for  the 
time  in  this  state  of  vanity  and  ill-grounded  satis- 
faction, that  even  the  wiser  world  has  chosen  an  ex- 
alted word  to  describe  its  enchantments,  and  called 
it  *  The  Paradise  of  Fools.' 

Perhaps  the  latter  part  of  this  reflection  may  seem 
a  false  thought  to  some,  and  bear  another  turn  than 
what  I  have  given ;  but  it  is  at  present  none  of  my 
business  to  look  after  it,  who  am  going  to  confess 
that  I  have  been  lately  amongst  them  in  a  vision. 

Methought  I  was  transported  to  a  hill,  green, 
flowery,  and  of  an  easy  ascent.  Upon  the  broad 
top  of  it  resided  squint-eyed  Error,  and  Popular 
Opinion  with  many  heads ;  two  that  dwelt  in  sor- 
cery, and  were  famous  for  bewitching  people,  with 
the  love  of  themselves.  To  these  repaired  a  multi- 
tude from  every  side,  by  two  different  paths  which 
lead  towards  each  of  them.  Some  who  had  the  most 
assuming  air  went  directly  of  themselves  to  Error, 
without  expecting  a  conductor;  others  of  a  softer 
nature  went  first  to  Popular  Opinion,  from  whence, 
as  she  influenced  and  engaged  them  with  their  own 
praises,  she  delivered  them  over  to  his  government. 

When  we  had  ascended  to  an  open  part  of  the 
summit  where  Opinion  abode,  we  found  her  enter- 
taining several  who  had  arrived  before  us.  Her  voice 
was  pleasing;  she  breathed  odours  as  she  spoke.  She 
seemed  to  have  a  tongue  for  every  one ;  every  one 
thought  he  heard  of  something  that  was  valuable  in 
himself,  and  expected  a  paradise  which  she  promised 
as  the  reward  of  his  merit.  Thus  were  we  drawn  to 
follow  her,  till  she  should  bring  us  where  it  was  to 
be  bestowed;  and  it  was  observable,  that  all  the  way 
we  went,  the  company  was  either  praising  themselves 
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for  their  qnalifications,  or  one 

lifications  which  they  took  to  be 

own  characters,  or  dispraisiiig  odieis  far 

theirs,  or  Tying  in  the  degrees  of  them. 

At  last  we  iqiproached  a  bower,  at  the 
of  which  Errw  was  seated.  The  trees  were  thick 
woven,  and  the  place  where  be  sat  artfoDy  ooBtrrred 
to  darken  him  a  little.  HewasdiigaisediDawfailisb 
robe,  which  he  had  put  on,  that  he  might  appear  to 
us  with  a  nearer  resemblance  to  Tmth ;  and  as  the 
has  a  light  whereby  she  manifests  the  beantirs  of 
nature  to  the  eyes  of  her  adorers,  so  he  had  provided 
himself  with  a  magical  wand,  thathe  Dng^  do  yamt 
thing  in  imitation  of  it,  and  please  with  dclaianf . 
This  he  lifted  solemnly,  and,  nndtenng  to  himsrif, 
bid  the  glories  whidi  1^  k^  under  endiantBait  to 
appear  before  ns.  Immediately  we  cast  cm  eyes 
on  that  part  of  the  sky  to  whidi  he  pointed,  andob- 
serred  a  thin  blue  proqpect,  wlucb  cleared  atf  moon- 
tains  in  a  summer  morning  when  the  mist  goes  aS, 
and  the  palace  of  Vanity  appeared  to  sight. 

The  foiindati<m  seemed  hardly  a  foondation,  but  a 
set  of  curling  clouds,  which  it  stood  upon  by  magical 
contrivance.  Hie  way  by  which  we  asooided  was 
painted  like  a  rainbow :  and  as  we  went,  the  breeie 
that  played  about  us,  bewitched  the  senses.  The 
walks  were  gilded  all  for  show;  the  lowest  set  of 
pillars  were  of  the  slight  fine  Corinthian  order,  and 
the  top  of  the  building  being  roonded,  bote  so  fu 
the  resemblance  of  a  bubble. 

At  the  gate  the  trarellers  neither  met  with  a  por- 
ter, nor  waited  till  one  dionld  appear;  every  one 
thought  his  merits  a  suiEdent  passport,  and  pressed 
forward.  In  the  hall  we  met  with  several  phantooM, 
that  roved  amongst  us,  and  ranged  the  company  ac- 
cording to  their  soatiments.  There  was  decreasing 
Honour,  that  had  nothing  to  riiew,  but  an  old  coat 

ZIII.  E 
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of  bis  ancestor's  achievements.  There  was  Osten- 
tation, that  made  himself  his  own  constant' subject, 
and'  Gallantry  strutting  upon  his  tiptde's.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall  stood  a  throne,  whose  canopy 
glittered  with  all  the  riches  that  gaiety  could  con- 
trive to  lavish  on  it;  and  between  the  gilded  arms 
sat  Vanity,  decked  in  the  peacock's  feathers,  and  ac*^ 
knowledged  for  another  Venus  by  her  votaries.  Th^ 
boy  who  stood  beside  her  for  a  Cupid,  and  who  made 
the  world  to  bow  before  her,  was  called  Self-Conceit. 
His  eyes  had  every  now  and  then  a  cast  inwards,  to 
the  neglect  of  all  objects  about  him;  and  the  arms 
which  he  made  use  of /or  conquest,  were  borrowed 
froni  those  against  whom  he  had  a  design.  Tlie 
arrow  which  he  shot  at  the  soldier,  was  fledged  from 
his  own  plume  of  feathers;  the  dart  he  directed 
against  the  man  of  wit,  was  winged  from  the  quills 
he  writ  with;  and  that  which  he  sent  agaitist  mose 
who  presumed  upon  their  riches,  was  headed  witli 
gold  out  of  their  treasuries.  He  made  nets  for  state^-^ 
men  from  their  own  contrivances :  he  took  fire  from 
the  eyes  of  ladies,  with  which  he  melted  their  hearts; 
and  lightning  from  the  tongues  of  the  eloquent,  t6 
inflame  them  with  their  own  glories.  At  the  foot  of 
the  throne  sat  three  false  Graces:  Flattery  with  a 
shell  of  painty  Affectation  with  a  mirror  to  practise 
at,  and  Fashion  evef  changing  the  posture  of  her 
clothes.  These  uppUed  themselves  to  secure  the 
conquests  which  Self-Conceit  had  gotten,  and  had 
each  of  them  their  particular  polities.  Flattery  gave 
new  colours  and  complexions  to  all  things;  AfEec- 
tation  new  airs  and  appearances,  which,  as  she  said, 
were  not  vulgar;  and  Fashion  both  concealed  some 
home  defects,  and  added  some  foreign  ext^rndl 
beauties. 

As  I  was  reflecting  upon  what  I  saw,  I  h^afd  A 
Toice  in  liie  crowd  bemoaning  the  condition  of  man* 
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kind,  which  is  thus  managed  by  the  breath  of  Opi* 
nion,  deluded  by  Error,  &:ed  by  Self-Gonoeit,  and 
given  up  to  be  trained  in  all  the  courses  of  Vanity, 
till  Scorn  or  Poverty  come  upon  us.  These  expres- 
sions were  no  sooner  handed  about,  but  I  imme- 
diately saw  a  general  disorder,  till  at  last  there  was 
a  parting  in  one  place,  and  a  grave  old  man,  decent 
and  resolute,  was  led  forward  to  be  punished  for  the 
words  he  had  uttered.  He  appeared  mclioed  to  have 
spoken  in  his  own  defence,  but  I  could  not  observe 
that  any  one  was  willing  to  hear  him.  Vanity  cast 
a  scornful  smile  at  him;  Self-Conceit  was  angry; 
Flattery,  who  knew  him  for  Plain-Dealing,  pat  on  a 
vizard,  and  turned  away;  Affectation  tossed  her  fan, 
made  mouths,  and  called  him  Envy  or  Slander;  and 
Fashion  would  have  it»  that  at  least  he  must  be  Ill-> 
Manners.  -Thus  slighted  and  despised  by  all,  he  was 
driven  out  for  abusing  people  of  merit  and  figure; 
^d  I  heard  it  firmly  resolved,  that  he  should  be  used 
no  better  wherever  they  met  with  him  hereafler. 

I  had  already  seen  the  meaning  of  most  part  of 
that  warning  which  he  had  given,  and  was  consider-* 
ing  how  the  latter  words  should  be  fulfilled,  when  a 
mighty  noise  was  heard  without,  and  the  door  was 
blackened  by  a  numerous  train  of  harpies  crowding 
in  upon  us.     Folly  and  Broken-Credit  were  seen  in 
the  house  before  they  entered.     Trouble,  Shame, 
Infamy,  Scorn,  and  Poverty,  brought  up  the  rear. 
Vanity,  with  her  Cupid  and  Graces,  disappeared ; 
her  subjects  ran  into  holes  and  comers;  but  many  of 
them  were  found  and  carried  off  (as  I  was  told  by 
one  who  stood  near  me)  either  to  prisons  or  cellars^ 
BO^iide  or  UttlQ  company,  the  mean  arts  or  the  viler 
crafts  of  hie.  *  But  these,'  added  he  with  a  disdain- 
ful air,  '  are  such  who  would  fondly  live  here,  when 
their  merits  neither  nuitched  the  lustre  of  the  place, 
nor  their  riches  its  expenses.    We  have  seen  siu^ 
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sceties  as  these  before  now;  the  glory  you  saw  will 
all  return  when  the  hurry  is  over.  I  thanked  him 
for  his  information;  and,  believing  him  so  incorri- 
gible as  that  he  would  stay  till  it  was  his  turn  to  be 
taken,  I  made  off  to  the  door,  and  overtook  some 
few,  who,  though  they  would  not  hearken  to  Plain- 
Dealing,  were  now  terrified  to  good  purpose  by  the 
example  of  others.  But  when  they  had  touched  the 
threshold,  it  was  a  strange  shock  to  them  to  find  that 
the  delusion  of  Error  was  gone,  and  they  plainly  dis- 
cerned the  building  to  hang  a  little  up  in  the  air 
without  any  real  foundation.  At  first  we  saw  no- 
thing but  a  desperate  leap  remained  for' us,  and  I  a 
thousand  times  blamed  my  unmeaning  curiosity  that 
had  brought  me  into  so  much  danger.  But  as.  they 
began  to  sink  lower  in  their  own  minds,  methought 
the  place  sunk  along  with  us,  till  they  were  arrived 
at  the  due  point  of  esteem  which  they  ought  to  have 
for  themselves:  then  the  part  of  the  building  in 
which  they  stood  touched  the  earth,  and  we  depart- 
ing out,  it  retired  from  our  eyes.  Now,  whether 
they  who  stayed  in  the  palace  were  sensible  of  this 
descent,  I  cannot  tell ;  it  was  then  my  opinion  that 
they  were  not.  However  it  be,  my  dream  broke  up 
at  it,  and  has  given  me  occasion  all  my  life  to  reflect 
upon  the  fatal  consequences  of  following  the  sug- 
gestions of  Vanity. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^  I  write  to  you  to  desire,  that  you  would  again 
touch  upon  a  certain  enormity,  which  is  chiefly  in 
use  among  the  politer  and  better-bred  part  of  man- 
kind ;  I  mean  the  ceremonies,  bows,  curtsies,  whis- 
perings, smiles,  winks,  nods,  with  other  familiar  arts 
of  salutation,  which  take  up  in  our  churches  so' much 
time  that  might  be  better  employed,  and  which  seem 
BO'utterly  inconsistent  with  the  duty  and  true  intent 
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of  our  entarii^  into 

resemblance  wiuch  das  bean  Id 

bebaTioorjii  dieatra,  bsj  be 

incongrnity^  in  die 

man  Catholic 

bare  obseiTed,  more 

quality,  of  the 

quaintanoe,  pattwng  bj  i 

were,  and  unknown,  and  witk  no  bttie 

other,  that  it  looked  like 

suitably  and  more 

an  acknowledgment  tbat  ibey  oagfat  to 

I  have  been  told  tbe 

with  relation  to  tbepropoety  of  tbeir 

the  conventioos  oi  tbar  eacm 

cannot  but  think  either  of 

patterns  for  our  imitation  in  dBs 

*  I  cannot  belp,  upon  dus 
the  ezceUent  memories  of  tbone 
upon  retnming'  fion  dbmdb  sbaJEI  ^mt  a 
account  bow  two  or  three  b— diiad  pfmfilc 
dressed :  a  thing,  by  reason  of  its  Tarietr.  ic  ACeuk 
to  be  digested  and  fixed  in  die  bead,  liac  n  is  a  mt- 
racle  to  me  how  two  poor  boars  of  drnst  §emot 
can  be  time  sufficient  ror  so  ^aborate  aa  cnderatk- 
ing,  the  doty  of  tbe  place  too  bei^g/aLih-.  usuC  u^ 
doubt  oft  patheticallj,  pcifcimcd  iufjuz  wiirL  'ml 
Where  it  is  said  in  sacied  writ,  tbat 
ought  to  have  a  oorering  on  ber  head  becassi^  ^  r^ 
angels,"  that  last  woid  is  by  soBK  tbon^  U' 
taphoricaDy  used,  and  to  sigmfr  ywmr  mm. 
ing  this  interpretation  to  be  right,  tbe  text  mar  x*gt 
appear  to  be  wholly  foreign  tcToar  preaezt  piirp 

'  When  yon  are  m  a  disposidon  ffptx  ^'jr  '*'^'' 
on  snch  a  snlijecty  I  earnestly  recoBmeBd  tiiis  S» 
you:  and  am,  Sr, 

T.  T€ 
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Sed  non  ego  credulas  illis. — ^Viro.  Eel.  ix.  34. 

But  I  discern  their  flatt'iy  from  their  praise. — Drydbv. 

For  want  of  time  to  substitute  something  else  in  the 
room  of  them,  I  am  at  present  obliged  to  publish 
compliments  above  my  desert  in  the  following  let- 
ters. It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  have  given  occa- 
sion to  ingenious  men  to  employ  their  thoughts  upon 
sacred  subjects,  from  the  approbation  of  such  pieces 
of  poetry  as  they  have  seen  in  my  Saturdays' papers. 
I  shall  never  publish  verse  on  that  day  but  what  is 
written  by  the  same  hand* :  yet  shall  I  not  accompany 
those  writings  with  eulogiums,  but  leave  them  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

*  For  the  Spectator. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  You  very  much  promote  the  interests  of  virtue, 
while  you  reform  the  taste  of  a  profane  age ;  and 
persuade  us  to  be  entertained  with  divine  poems, 
while  we  are  distinguished  by  so  many  thousand  hu- 
mours, and  split  into  so  many  different  sects  and 
parties ;  yet  persons  of  every  party,  sect,  and  humour, 
are  fond  of  conforming  their  taste  to  yours.  You 
can  transfuse  your  own  relish  of  a  poem  into  all  your 
readers  accoraing  to  their  capacity  to  receive ;  and 
when  you  recommend  the  pious  passion  that  reigns 
in  the  verse,  we  seem  to  feel  the  devotion,  and  grow 
proud  and  pleased  inwardly,  that  we  have  souls  ca- 
pable of  relishing  what  the  Spectator  approves. 

*  Upon  reading  the  hymns  that  you  have  published 

*  Addison. 


in  some  late  papers,  I  had  a  waiad  to  ttj  y 
whether  I  could  wnte  one.  The  cxrrdi  psalm 
pears  tome  an  admiiaUe  ode, and  I  b^aa to 
it  into  our  language.  As  I  was  descdbaig  liie  joar- 
ney  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  added  lhcI>niDe  Pre- 
sence amongst  theaa,  I  peiceiwad  a  heai^  ia  tias 
psalm,  idiich  was  entiidjaew  to  me,  and  wlndk  I 
was  going  to  lose  ;  and  tint  is,  that  die  poet  tttfeeriy 
conceals  tibe^esenoe  of  God  in  &e  be^niaig  of  it, 
and  latber  l^  a  possessive  pranom  so 
sohstantiire,  than  he  will  ao 
thing  of  divhutj  Aere.  ^  Jndah 
and  Israel  his  domiaion  or 

now  seems  evident,  and  this  oondnet  neoeaaaiy  ;  te, 
if  €rod  had  appeared  before,  diere  maid  be 
der  why  the  mountains  should  leap  and  the 
tire ;  therefore,  that  tins  conmlsion  of 
brought  in  with  doe  smptise,  lus 
tioned  till  afterward  ;  and  dioi,  with  a  Tery 
able  torn  of  thought,  God  is  introdooed  at 
all  his  majes^f^  This  is  what  I  have  sfifpit'd  to 
imitate  in  a  translation  without  parsjihrasr,  and  to 
preserve  what  I  covld  of  the  spirit  of  the  ■aritd 
anthor. 

*  If  die  following  essay  be  not  too  ineonigide, 
bestow  npon  it  a  few  brightemags  fitoai  yot 
that  I  may  learn  how  to  wdte  b^ter,  or  to 
more. 

Tour  daily  admirer  and  faHalde 

PSALM    CXIT. 

L 

Whenlsnel,  freed  tnm  Thaatk^% 
Left  Ae  pnmd  tyraitt  and  kis  la^ 
The  tribes  wHk  dbeoM  hoMfle  oa 
nieir  King,  and  Jadak 

IL 
AcvMS  the  deep  iharjamrmej  laj. 
The  deep  divides  to  aake  Omm  vay  i 
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The  streams  of  Jordan  saw,  and  fled 
With  backward  current  to  their  head. 

III. 

The  moantains  shook  like  frighted  sheep, 
like  lambs  the  little  hillocks  leap , 
Not  Sinai  ou  her  base  cojuld  stand , 
Conscious  of  sovereign  power  at  hand. 

IV. 

What  power  conld  make  the  deep  divide? 
Make  Jordan  backward  roll  his  tide  ? 
Why  did  ye  leap,  ye  little  hills  ? 
And  wbeqce  the  fright  that  Sinai  feels? 

V; 

Let  every  mountun,  ev*iy  flood, 
Retire,  and  know  th'  approaching  Ood, 
The  King  of  Israel!  See  him  here: 
Tremble,  thou  earth,  adore  and  fear. 

VI. 

He  thunders — and  all  nature  mourns ; 
The  rock  to  standing  pools  he  turns ; 
Flints  spring  with  fountains  at  his  word. 
And  fires  and  seas  confess  their  Lord*. 

'MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  There  are  those  who  take  the  advantage  of  your 
putting  a  halfpenny  value  upon  yourself  above  the 
rest  of  our  daily  writers,  to  defame  you  in  public  con- 
versation, and  strive  to  make  you  unpopular  upon  the 
account  of  this  «aid  halfpenny.  But,  if  I  were  you, 
I  would  insist  upon  that  small  acknowledgment  for 
the  superior  merit  of  yours,  as  being  a  work  of  in- 
vention. Give  me  leave,  therefore,  to  do  you  jus- 
tice, and  say  in  your  behalf,  what  you  cannot  your- 
self, which  is,  that  your  wiritings  have  made  learning 
a  more  necessary  part  of  good  breeding  than  it  was 
before  you  appeared ;  that  modesty  is  become  fashion- 
able, and  impudence  stands  in  need  of  some  wit, 
since  you  have  put  them  both  in  their  proper  lights, 

•  By  Dr.  Isaac  Watts. 
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Prof aneness,  lewdness,  and  debanclieryy  ave  not  bow 
qualifications ;  and  a  man  'may  be  a  very  fine  gen- 
tlemaii^  thoogfa  he  is  neither  a  keeper  nor  an  infidel. 
'  '  I  would  haye  you  tell  the  town  the  starj  of  die 
Sibyls,  if  they  deny  giving  you  two^ience.  Lei 
them  know,  that  those  sacred  papers  were  valued  at 
the  same  rate  after  two-thirds  of  them  were  destn^ed, 
as  when  there  was  the  whole  set.  There  are  so  many 
of  us  who  will  give  you  your  own  price,  that  yon  may 
acquaint  your  nonconformist  readers,  that  they  shall 
not  have  it,  except  they  come  in  within  sudi  a  day, 
under  three-pence.  I  do  not  know  but  you  might 
bring  in  the  Date  Obnlum  Belisario  with  a  good 
grace.  The  witlings  come  in  clusters  to  two  or 
three  coffee-houses  which  have  left  you  off;  and  I 
hope  you  will  make  us,  who  fine  to  your  wit,  merry 
with  Uieir  characters  who  stand  out  against  it. 

I  am  your  most  humble  servant. 

'  P.  S.  I  have  lately  got  the  ingenious  authors  of 
blacking  for  shoes,  powder  for  colouring  the  hair, 
pomatum  for  the  hands,  cosmetic  for  the  face,  to  be 
your  constant  customers;  so  that  your  advertise- 
ments will  as  much  adorn  the  outward  man,  as  your 
ps^r  does  the  inward.' — ^T. 
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Nil  ego  pnetulerim  jacondo  sanas  amico. — ^Hok.  1  Sat  t.  44. 
Nothing  so  grateful  as  a  pleasant  friend. 

People  are  not  aware  of  the  very  great  force  which 
pleasantry  in  company  has  upon  sdl  those  with  whom 
a  man  of  that  talent  converses.  •  His  faults  are  ge- 
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nerally  overlooked  by  all  his  acquaintance ;  and  d 
certain  carelessness,  uiat  constantly  attends  all  his 
actions,  carries  him  on  with  greater  success,  thah 
diligence  and  assiduity  does  others  who  have  no 
share  of  this  endowment.  Dacinthus  breaks  his' 
word  upon  all  occasions  both  trivial  and  important ; 
and,  when  he  is  sufficiently  railed  at  for  that  abomi^ 
nable  quality,  they  who  talk  of  him  end  with, '  After 
all,  he  is  a  very  pleasant  fellow.'  Dacinthus  is  an 
ill-natured  husband,  and  yet  the  very  women  end 
their  freedom  of  discourse  upon  this  subject,  '  But 
^ter  all,  he  is  very  pleasant  company.'  Dacinthus 
is  neither,  in  point  of  honour,  civility,  good-breed^ 
ing,  nor  good-nature,  unexceptionable,  and  yet  all 
is  answered,  ^  For  he  is  a  very  pleasant  fellow.' 
When  this  quality  is  conspicuous  in  a  man  who  has, 
to  accompany  it,  manly  and  virtuous  sentiments, 
there  cannot  certainly  be  any  thing  which  can  give 
BO  pleasing  a  gratification  as  the  gaiety  of  such  a 
person ;  but  when  it  is  alone,  and  serves  only  to  gild 
iBL  crowd  of  ill  qualities,  there  is  no  man  so  much  to 
be  avoided  as  your  pleasant  fellow.  A  very  pleasant 
fellow  shall  turn  your  good  name  to  a  jest,  make  your 
character  contemptible,  debauch  your  wife  or  daugh- 
ter, and  yet  be  received  by  the  rest  of  the  world  with 
welcome  wherever  he  appears.  It  is  very  ordinary 
with  those  of  this  character  to  be  attentive  only  to 
their  own  satisfactions,  and  have  very  little  bowels 
for  the  concerns  or  sorrows  of  other  men ;  nay,  they 
are  capable  of  purchasing  their  own  pleasures  at  the 
expense  of  giving  pain  to  others.  But  they  who  do 
not  consider  this  sort  of  men  thus  carefully,  are  ir- 
resistibly exposed  to  their  insinuations.  The  author 
of  the  following  letter  carries  the  matter  so  high,  as 
to  intimate  that  the  liberties  of  England  have  been 
at  the  mercy  of  a  prince  merely  as  he  was  of  this 
pleasant  character* 


■MB-SFXCTirOft, 

'  There  is  no  oae  puoca  wioA  »2  ma 
natiimU;'  give  into  as  pfide.  Bor  vr  odt 
whicb  appear*  in  mch  di&i^i  disrmsei^ 
be  foond  is  all  habita  aad  oraizAEKKst^  1 
qnestitm,  whether  it  doa  nore  ham  m  £i 
world';  and  if  Ihore  be  not  bqA  a  dpoe  ■ 
may  call  a  THtaoos  asd  laadaiJe  pod^? 

'  It  is  this  paanoB  aloae,  vtca  Bas^f 
lajsasBOopcnto  flattoen:  «ulbr«W( 
ably  condescend  to  aootb  o«T  kanov  ar  ta 
aitrayg  an  open  aranetoovaotil;  eipeci 
flattner' happen  lo  be  oar  snperior. 

'One  ought  gire  nany  ■tiarri  at  tin 
English  monaicfa  ander  tk  tide  of  *-  TV 
ofKtng  Chalks  11."  lUs  poMx  was  br  i 
tremely  familjar,  of  ray  easy  m-**^,  aad 
lighted  to  aee  and  be  seen  -.  a^d  Ab*  bap^ 
wbich  in  the  highest  degree  gialtted  h 
vanity,  did  him  more  serrice  with  faii  lorn 
than  ail  his  other  rirtnes,  thottgh  it  no^  be 
he  had  many.  He  delighted,  tfaoo^  a  na 
to  give  and  take  a  jest,  ai  ibey  say :  aad  a 
this  fortunate  dispositioo,  who  were  incliH 
an  ill  use  of  his  power,  may  bare  aor  i^ 
people,  be  it  never  so  much  to  iheir  pnja 
this  good  king  made  generally  a  very  icm 
as  to  the  pablic,  of  tb^  ensnanag  t^juffft 
well  known,  he  poisued  pleasare  mere  I 
tioo.  He  seemed  to  glory  in  being  the  fi 
cock-matches,  horse-races,  balls,  and  plaj 
peared  highly  delighted  on  iboce  occai 
never  futed  to  warm  and  gladden  the  hea 
ipectator.  He  more  than  once  dined  wit] 
dlizens  of  Zxindon  on  theb  lord-mayor'i 
did  so  the  yeai  diat  Sir  Robut  Viner  w 
Sir  Robert  was  a  very  loyal  man,  and,  i 
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allow  the  expression^  very  fond  of  his  sovereign ; 
l?ut,  what  with  the  joy.  he  felt  at  heart  for  the  honour 
done  him  hy  his  prince,  and  through  the  warmth  he 
was  in  with  continual  toasting  healths  to  the  royal 
family,  his  lordship  grew  a  little  fond  of  his  majesty, 
and  entered  into  a  familiarity  not  altogether  so  grace- 
ful in  so  public  a  place.  The  king  understood  very 
well  how  to  extricate  himself  in  all  kinds  of  difficul- 
ties, and,  with  a  hint  to  the  company  to  avoid  cere- 
mony, stole  off  and  made  towards  his  coach,  which 
stood  ready  for  him  in  Guildhall-yard.  But  the 
mayor  liked  his  company  so  well,  and  was  grown  &o 
intimate,  that  he  pursued  him  hastily,  and,  catching 
him  fast  by  the  hand,  cried  out  with  a  vehement  oath 
and  accent,  "  Sir,  you  shall  stay  and  take  t'other 
Jbottle."  The  airy  monarch  looked,  kindly  at  him 
over  his  shoulder,  and  with  a  smile  and  graceful  air 
(for  I  saw  him  at  the  time,  and  do  now)  repeated  this 
line  of  the  old  song: 

He  that's  drank  is  as  great  as  a  king, 

and  immediately  returned  back,  and  complied  with 
his  landlord. 

*  I  give  you  this  story,  Mr  Spectator,  because,  as 
I  ssdd,  I  saw  the  passage ;  and  I  assure  you  it  is  very 
true,  and  yet  no  common  one ;  and  when  I  tell  you 
the  sequel,  you  will  say  I  have  a  better  reason  for  it. 
This  very  mayor  afterward  erected  a  statue  of  his 
merry  monarch  in  Stocks-market*,  and  did  the  crown 
many  and  great  services ;  and  it  tiras  owing  to  this 

*  The  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  II.  in  Stocks-market,  erected 
at  the  sele  charge  of  Sir  Robert  Viner,  was  originally  made  for 
John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland  ;  but  by  some  accident  it  had  been 
left  on  the  workman's  hands.  To  save  time  and  expense,  the  Por 
lander  was  converted  into  a  Briton,  and  the  Turk  underneath  his 
horse  into  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  complete  the  compliment.  Un- 
fortunately the  turban  on  the  Turk's  head  was  overlooked;  and 
Jeft  an  undeniable  proof  of  this  story.  See  Stow's  Survey,  &c. 
«d.  1755,  p.  517.  vol.  i.  and  Ralph's  Review,  &c.  ed.  1736.  p*  9« 
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bumoar  of  the  king,  tliat  Us  fauly  had  so  gmft  a 
fortune  shut  np  in  the  excbeqaer  of  didr 
sovereign.  The  many  goodHutBied 
of  this  prince  are  Tolgazly  known;  and  it  m 
lentlj  said  of  liim  by  a  great  band* 
character^  that  he  was  not  aking  a  qnaiter  of  aa 
together  in  hb  whole  mgiu  He  wonld  receive 
from  fools  and  half  madwuffn ;  and  aft  liiKs  I  haic 
met  with  people  who  have  boxed,  fom^kt  aft  back- 
sword, and  taken  poison  he£are  Kin^  Chirlei  IL  In 
a  wordy  he  was  so  pleasant  a  man,  diat  no 
be  sorrowful  under  his  goveniment.  Tbb 
capable  of  baffling,  widi  tbe  greatest  can 
able,  all  soggestions  of  jeaBoasy:  and  tike 
could  not  entertain  notions  of  any  dung  IrnJdr  m 
him,  whom,  they  saw  every  way  agreeable.  TbkacE^ 
of  the  fanuliar  part  of  that  pnnoe*s  fairtory  1  lb<in|,bl 
fit  to  send  you,  in  comptiance  to  tibe  reqaest  joa 
lately  made  to  your  correspondents.   - 

I  am.  Sir, 

Toor  most  baatble 

•  Sheffield  duke  ofBockii^lium 
dilation,  Charles  IL  coddnot  act  the 
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N«  463.    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  21,  1712. 


Omnia  qua  sensa  volvuntur  vota  diurno, 

Pectore  sopito  reddit  arnica  quies. 
Venator  defessa  toro  cum  membra  reponit. 

Mens  tamen  ad  sylvas  et  sua  lustra  redit : 
■  Judicibus  lites*  aurins  somnia  cunus, 

Vanaque  nocturnis  meta  ca^etur  equis. 
Me  quoqae  Musarum  studium  sub  nocte  silenti 

Artibus  assuetis  sollicitare  solet. — Ci.avd. 

In  sleep,  when  fancy  is  let  loose  to  play. 
Our  dreams  repeat  the  wishes  of  the  day. 
Though  farther  toil  his  tired  limbs  refuse, 
The  dreaming  hunter  still  the  chace  pursues. 
The  judge  a-bed  dispenses  still  the  laws. 
And  sleeps  again  o'er  the  unfinish'd  cause. 
The  dozing  racer  hears  his  chariot  roll, 
Smacks  the  vain  whip,  and  shuns  thefiuicy'd  goal. 
Me  too  the  Muses,  in  the  silent  night, 
With  wonted  chimes' of  jingling  verse  delight 

I  WAS  lately  entertaining  myself  with  comparing 
Homer's  balance,  in  which  Jupiter  is  represented  as 
weighing  the  fates  of  Hector  and  Achilles,  with  a 
passage  of  Virgil,  wherein  that  deity  is  introduced 
as  weighing  the  fates  of  Turnus  and  ^neas.  I  then 
considered  how  the  same  way  of  thinking  prevailed 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  those  noble 
passages  of  Scripture,  wherein  we  are  told,  that  the 
great  king  of  Babylon,  the  day  before  his  death,  had 
been  ^  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  been  found  want- 
ing/ In  other  places  of  the  holy  writings,  the  Al- 
mighty is  described  as  weighing  the  mountains  in 
scales,  making  the  weight  for  the  winds,  knowing  the 
balancings  of  the  clouds ;  -and  in  others  as  weighing 
the  actions  of  men,  and  laying  their  calamities  toge- 
ther in  a  balance.  Milton,  as  I  have  observed  in  a 
former  paper,  had  an  eye  to  several  of  these  forego- 
ing instances  in  that  beautiful  description,  wherein 
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he  represents  the  archangel  and  the  evil  spirit  as 
addressing  themsehres  for  the  combat,  but  parted  by 
the  balance  which  appeared  in  the  faeaveDSy  and 
weighed  the  consequences  of  such  a  battle. 

Tbe  Eternal,  to  prereiit  stich  horrid  firaj. 
Hang  forth  in  hear'n  his  golden  scales,  yet  seen 
Betwixt  Astrea  and  the  Scorpion  rign; 
Wherein  all  things  created  first  be  wei^'d. 
The  pendnlooa  round  earth,  with  balanc'd  air. 
In  connterpoise,  now  ponders  all  events. 
Battles  and  realms;  in  these  be  put  two  weights, 
Tbe  sequel  each  of  parting  and  ai  fight 
The  latter  quick  up  flew,  and  kick'd  the  beam; 
Which  Gabriel  spying,  thus  bespoke  the  fiend : 

'  Satan,  I  know  thy  strength,  and  thoa  know'st  mine; 
Neither  our  own,  but  giv'n.    What  foUy  then 
To  boast  what  arms  can  do,  since  thine  no  moie 
Than  Hea?'n  permits;  nor  mine,  though  doubled  now 
To  trample  thee  as  mire!  For  proof  kx»k  up. 
And  read  thy  lot  in  ^on  celestial  sign, 
"Where  thou  art  weigb'd,  and  shewn  how  li^it,  how  weak. 
If  thou  resist'    Tbe  fiend  looked  op,  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  sloft;  nor  more;  but  fled 
Munn'riog,  and  with  him  fled  tbe  shades  of  night 

These  several  amusing  thoughts,  having  taken  pos- 
session of  my  mind  some  time  before  I  went  to  sleep, 
and  mingling  themselves  with  my  ordinary  ideas, 
raised  in  my  imagination  a  very  ood  kind  of  vision. 
I  was,  methought,  replaced  in  my  study,  and  seated 
in  my  elbow  chair,  where  I  had  indulged  the  fore- 
going speculations  with  my  lamp  burning  by  me  as 
usuid.  Whilst  I  was  here  meditating  on  several 
subjects  of  morality,  and  considering  the  nature  of 
many  virtues  and  vices,  as  materials  for  those  dis- 
courses with  whicb  I  daily  entertain  the  public,  I 
saw,  methought,  a  pair  of  golden  scales  hanging  by 
a  chain  of  the  same  metal,  over  the  table  that  stood 
before  me;  when,  on  a  sudden,  there  were  ereat 
heaps  of  weights  thrown  down  on  each  side  of  them. 
I  found,  upon  examining  these  weights,  they  shewed 
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the  value  of  every  thing  that  is  in  esteem  among  men., 
I  made  an  essay  of  them,  by  putting  the  weight  of 
wisdom  in  one  scale,  and  that  of  riches  in  another ; 
upon  which,  the  latter,  to  shew  its  comparative  light- 
ness, immediately  flew  up  and  kicked  the  beam. 

But,  before  I  proceed,  I  must  inform  my  reader, 
that  these  weights  did  not  exert  their  natural  gravity 
till  they  were  laid  in  the  golden  balance,  insomucn 
that  I  could  not  guess  which  was  light  or;heavy 
whilst  I  h^ld  them  in  my  hand.  This  I  found  by  se- 
veral instances ;  for  upon  my  laying  a  weight  in  one 
of  the  scales,  which  was  inscribed  with  the  word  'Eter- 
ni|^,'  though  I  threw  in  that  of  Time,  Prosperity, 
Affliction,  Wealth,  Poverty,  Interest,  Success,  with 
many  other  we^hts,  which  in  my  hand  seemed  very 
ponderous,  they  were  not  able  to  stir  the  opposite 
balance :  nor  could  they  Have  prevailed,  though  as- 
sisted with  the  weight  of  the  Sun^  the  Stars,  and  the 
Earth. 

Upon  emptying  the  scales,  I  laid  several  titles  and 
honours,  with  Pomp,  Triumphs,  and  many  weights  of 
the  like  nature,  in  one  of  them ;  and  seeing  a  little 
glittering  weight  lie  by  me,  I  threw  it  accidentally 
into  the  other  scale,  when,  to  my  great  siirprise,  it 
proved  so  exact  a  counterpoise,  that  it  kept  the  ba- 
lance in  an  equilibrium.  This  little  glittering  weight 
was  inscribed  upon  the  edges  of  it  with  the  word 
'  Vanity.'  I  found  there  were  several  other  weights 
which  were  equally  heavy,  and  exact  counterpoises 
to  one  another :  a  few  of  them  I  tried,  as  Avarice 
and  Poverty,  Riches  and  Content,  with  some  others. 

There  were  likewise  several  weights  that  were. of 
the  same  figure,  and  seemed  to  correspond  with  each 
other,  but  were  entirely  different  when  thrown  into 
the  scales:  as  Religion  and  Hypocrisy,  Pedantry 
and  Learning,  Wit  and  Vivacity,  Superstition  and 
Devotion,  Gravity  and  Wisdon^,  with  many  others. 
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lobserredoDe  partknlar  wdgiit  lettend  oa  boik 
sides;  and,  upon  Bffltymgnsyadito  the  remiam^mi 
it,  I  found  on  one  side  written,  '  In  the  dialect  of 
men/  and  nndemeatk  it, '  Calamities :'  on  the  odMr 
side  was  written, '  In  the  language  of  die  gods,' 
iindenieath  *  Blessings.'  I  fovnd  the  intrinsic 
of  this  weight  to  be  nmch  greater  than  I 
for  it  overpowered  Health,  Weahh,  fiimil  fiiilai, 
and  many  other  weights,  iHiich  were  nn 
deroas  in  my  hand  than  the  other. 

There  is  a  saying  among  the  Sootdi,  diai  i 
of  mother-wit  is  worth  a  poond  of  de^gy :  I 
sible  of  the  truth  of  this  srang,  when  I  saw  Ae  dif- 
ference between  the  we^t  of  Natnial  Parts 
that  of  Learning.  The  obsenrations  which  I 
upon  these  two  weights  opened  to  me  a  newlieid  of 
discoveries ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  wcif^  of  the 
Natural  Pacts  was  nmch  heavier  dian  that  of  1 
ing,  I  observed  that  it  weighed  a  lumdied 
heavier  than  it  did  before,  when  I  pot  IrfamiBg 
tiie  same  scale  with  it.  Imade  thesaoK 
upon  Faith  and  Morality ;  for,  noCwitlislanding  the 
latter  outw^ghed  the  fonner  separately,  it  lecated 
a  thousand  times  more  additional  woght  firoai  its 
conjunction  with  the  fonner,  than  what  it  had  by 
itself.  This  odd  phenomenon  shewed  itself  in  other 
particulars,  as  in  Wit  and  Judgment,  Philosophy  and 
Religion,  Justice  and  Humanity,  Zeal  and  Chanij, 
depti^  of  Sense  and  perspicuity  ot  Style,  widi 
merable  other  partiodais  too  long  to  be 
in  this  paper. 

As  a  dream  seldom  fiuls  of  dashing 
with  impertinence,  mirth  with  gravity,  metho^^  I 
made  several  other  experiments  of  a  more  faidimos 
nature,  by  one  of  which  I  found  that  an  English  oc- 
tavo was  very  often  heavier  than  a  Frendi  folio ; 
and,  by  another,  that  an  old  Greek  or  Latin  author 
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weighed  down  a  whole  library  of  modems.  Seeing 
one  of  my  Spectators  lying  by  me,  I  laid  it  into  one 
oi  the  scales,  and  flung  a  two-peimy  piece  into  the 
other.  The  reader  will  not  inquire  into  the  event,  if 
he  remembers  the  first  trial  which  I  have  recorded  in 
this- paper.  I  afterward  threw  both  the  sexes  into 
the  balance ;  but,  as  it  is  not  for  my  interest  to  dis-* 
oblige  either  of  them,  I  shall  desire  to  be  excused 
from  telling  the  result  of  this  experiment.  Having 
an  oppoitunity  of  this  nature  in  my  hands,  I  could 
not  forbear  throwing  into  one  scale  the  principles  of 
a  Tory,  and  into  the  other  those  of  a  Whig ;  but,  as 
I  have  all  along  declared  this  to  be  a  neutral  paper, 
I  shall  likewise  desire  to  be  silent  under  this  head 
also ;  though,  upon  examining  one  of  the  weights, 
I  saw  the  word  *  tekel'  engraven  on  it  in  capital 
letters. 

I  made  many  other  experiments;  and,  though  I 
have  not  ro6m  for  them  all  in  this  day*s  speculation, 
I  may  perhaps  reserve  them  for  another^  I  shall  only 
add,  that,  upon  my  awaking,  I  was  sorry  to  find  my 
golden  scales  vanished ;  but  resolved  for  the  future 
to  learn  this  lesson  from  them,  not  to  despise  or  value 
any  things  for  their  appearances,  but  to  regulate  my 
esteem  and  passions  towards  them  according  to  their 
real  and  intrinsic  value. — C. 


AtfjM 


I^^HhM. 
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Aaream  qnisqius 
Diligit,  tutus  caret 
Sordibas  tecti»  caret 

Sobrins  aiili^— Horn.  S  Od.  x.  S. 


Thegoldai 

Among  the  raiM  of  a  iithj 
So  U  her  laodestj  wkhal  ai 
To  baulk  the  emrj  of  a  yumudy 

I  AM  wonderfully  pleased 

passage  in  an  old  Greek  and 

not  blown  upon,  and  whidi  I  Iwre 

in  a  qnotation.     Of  this  kind  is  nF 

Theognis :    *  Vice  is  covered  by 

by  poverty  \   or,  to  give  it  in  die  vabal 

*  Among  n&en  there  are  tome  who  ~ 

concealed  by  wealth,  and  odiers  who 

tues  concealed  by  poreitjJ    Eraj 

tion  will  supply  hun  with 

have  several  ftnlts  and  defects  that 

if  not  entirely  hidden,  by 

1  think,  we  cannot  find  a  more  natnal 

of  a  poor  man,  whose  merits  are  lost  in  his  popcr^, 

than  that  in  the  words  of  the  wise  man:  *  Thien 
a  little  city,  and  few  men  within  it;  and  thoe 
a  great  king  against  it,  and  besieged  it,  and 
great  bulwarks  against  it.    Now  dwie 
it  a  poor  wise  man,  and  he,  by  his  wisdom,  deiifcred 
the  city ;  yet  no  man  remembered  diat 
man.    Hien  said  I,  wisdom  is  better  than 
nevertheless,  the  poor  man's 
his  words  are  not  heard.* 

The  middle  condition  seems  to  be  the 
ts^eously  situated  for  the  gaining  of  wisdosiu    Po- 
verty turns  our  thoughts  too  nmdi  npon-the  soppiy- 
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ing  of  our  wants,  and  riches  upon  enjoying  our  su-^ 
perfluities ;  and,  as  Cowley  has  said  in  another  case, 
'  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  keep  a  steady  eye  upon 
truth,  who  is  always  in  a  battle  or  a  triumph.' 

If  we  regard  poverty  and  wealth,  as  they  are  apt 
to  produce  virtues  or  vices  in  the  mind  of  man,  one 
may  observe  that  there  is  a  set  of  each  of  these 
growing  out  of  poverty,  quite  *  different  from  that 
which  rises  out  of  wealth.  Humility  and  patience, 
industry  and  temperance,  are  very  often  the  good 
qualities  of  a  poor  man.  Humanity  and  good-nature, 
magnanimity  and  a  sense  of  honour,  are  as  often  the 
qualifications  of  the  rich.  On  the  contrary,  poverty 
is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into  envy,  riches  mto  arro- 
gance. Poverty  is  too  often  attended  with  fraud, 
vicious  compliance,  repining,  murmur,  and  discon- 
tent ;  riches  expose  a  man  to  pride  and  luxury,  a 
foolish  elation  of  heart,  and  too  great  a  fondness  for 
the  present  world.  In  short,  the  middle  condition  is 
most  eligible  to  the  man  who  would  improve  himself 
in  virtue ;  as  I  have  before  shewn,  it  is  the  most 
advantageous  for  the  gaining  of  knowledge.  It  was 
upon  this  consideration  that  Agur  founded  his 
prayer,  which,  for  the  vnsdom  of  it,  is  recorded  in 
holy  writ.  *  Two  things  have  I  required  of  thee; 
deny  me  them  not  before  I  die.  Remove  far  from 
me.  vanity  and  lies ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me :  lest  I 
be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say.  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  or 
lest  I  be  poor  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my 
God  in  vain.' 

I  shall  fill  the  remaining  part  of  my  paper  with  a 
very  pretty  allegory,  which  is  wrought  into  a  play  by 
Aristophanes,  the  Greek  comedian.  It  seems^ori- 
ginally  designed  as  a  satire  upon  the  rich,  though, 
in  some  parts  of  it,  it  is,  like  the  foregoing  discourse, 
a  kind  of  comparison  between  wealth  and  poverty. 
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f^  Chremy]u8yWlio  wasanoidaadmgood 
withal  exceeding  poor,  being  desrovi  Id  leave 
riches  to  his  son,  oonsoltB  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
the  subject.     The  oracle  bids  him  Ukm  d^ 
man  he  shoold  see  upon  his  going 
The  person  he  chanced  to  see  vas  Id 
old  sordid  blind  num,  hot,  upon  his 
from  place  to  place,  he  at  last  fiMmdyby  his 
fession,  that  he  was  Phitos  Ihe  _ 
he  was  just  come  out  of  the  hooae  of  a] 
farther  told  him,  that  whcai  he  was  a  boy,  be  i 
declare,  that  as  soon  as  he  came  to  age  We 
tribute  wealth  to  nme  but  viftaons 
upon  which  Jupiter,  considering  die 
sequences  of  sudi  a  lesolntion,  took 
from  him,  and  left  Imn  to  straQ  abort  die 
the  bUnd  condition  wherein  Chrein5la>  bcbrid 
With  much  ado  Chremylos  prevailed  vpon  bim  to  go 
to  his  house,  where  he  met  an  old 
raiment,  who  had  been  his  gnest  far 
whose  name  was  Poverty.    The<M 
to  turn  out  so  easily  as  be  woold  have  bcr,  be 
threatened  to  banish  her  not  only  froii  lis 
house,  but  out  of  all  Greece,  if  she 
words  upon  the  matter.    Poverty  on  ibis 
pleads  her  cause  very  notably,  and  icpresi 
old  landlord,  that,  should  she  be  driven 
country,  all  their  trades,  arts,  and 
be  driven  out  with  her ;  and  diat,  if  every 
rich,  tliey  would  never  be  supplied  widi  those 
ornaments,  and  conveniences  of  life,  which 
riches  desirable.     She  likewise  represented  to  him 
the  several  advantages  whidi  she  bestowed  iqwBber 
votaries  in  regard  to  th^  shape,  their  health,  and 
their  activity,  by  preserving  them  from  gouts,  drop- 
sies, unvdeldiness,  and  intemperance.   Bat  wnatever 
she  had  to  say  for  hers^,  she  was  at  last  forced  to 
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troop  off.  Chremylus  immediately  considered  how- 
he  might  restore  Plutus  to  his  sight ;  and,  in  order 
to  it,  conveyed  him  to  the  temple  of  ^sculapius,  who 
was.  famous  for  cures  and  miracles  of  this  nature. 
By  this  means  the  deity  recovered  his  eyes,  and  be- 
gan to  make  a  right  use  of  them,  by  enriching  every 
one  that  was  distinguished  by  piety  towards  the  gods, 
and  justice  towards  men ;  and  at  the  same  time  by 
taking  away  his  gifts  from  the  impious  and  unde- 
serving. This  produces  several  merrv  incidents,  till 
in  the  last  act  Mercury  descends  with  great  com- 
plaints from  the  gods,  that  since  the  good  men  were 
grown  rich,  they  had  received  no  sacrifices ;  which  is 
confirmed  by  a  priest  of  Jupiter,  who  enters  with  a 
remonstrance,  that  since  this  late  innovation  he  was 
reduced  to  a  starving  condition,  and  could  not  live 
upon  his  office.  Chremylus,  who  in  the  beginning 
of  the  play  was  reli^ous  in  his  poverty,  concludes  it 
with  a  proposal,  which  was  relished  by  all  the  good 
men  who  were  now  grown  rich  as  well  as  himself,  that 
they  should  carry  Plutus  in  a  solemn  procession  to 
the  temple,  and  install  him  in  the  place  of  Jupiter. 
This  allegory  instructed  the  Athenians  in  two  points ; 
first,  as  it  vindicated  the  conduct  of  Providence  ig. 
its  ordinary  distributions  of  wealth ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  as  it  shewed  the  great  tendency  of  riches  to  cor« 
rupt  the  morals  of  those  who  possessed  them. — C« 
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Quk  zatione  qoeas  tradocere  ieniter  aevum  : 

Ne  te  semper  inops  a^tet  vexetaae  capido  ', 

Ne  payor,  etreramm  ediocriter  utitiamspes. — Hob.  1  Ep.  xtui.  97. 

How  you  may  glide  with  gentle  ease 

Adown  the  corrent  of  your  days ; 

Nor  vex'd  by  mean  and  low  desires^ 

Nor  warm'd  by  wild  ambitious  fiies ; 

By  hope  alarm'd,  depressed  by  fear, 

For  things  but  little  worth  yoar  care. — Francis. 

Having  endeavoured  in  my  last  Saturday's  paper 
to  shew  the  greatexcellency  of  faith,  I  shall  here  con- 
sider what  are  the  proper  means  of  strengthening  and 
conEr  ming  it  in  the  mind  of  man.  Those  who  delight 
in  reading  books  of  controversy,  which  are  written 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  on  points  of  faith,  do 
very  seldom  arrive  at  a  fixed  and  settled  habit  of  it. 
They  are  one  day  entirely  convinced  of  its  important 
truths,  and  the  next  meet  with  something  that  shakes 
and  disturbs  them.  The  doubt  which  was  laid  revives 
again,  gmd  shews  itself  in  new  difficulties,  and  that 
generally  for  this  reason,  because  the  mind,  which  is 
perpetually  tost  in  controversies  and  disputes,  is  apt 
to  forget  the  reasons  which  had  once  set  it  at  rest, 
and  to  be  disquieted  with  any  former  perplexi^,  when 
it  appears  in  a  new  shape,  or  is  started  by  a  aifferent 
hand.    As  nothing  is  more  laudable  than  an  inquiry 
after  truth,  so  notibing  is  more  irrational  than  to  pass 
away  our  whole  lives,  without  determining  ourselves 
one  way  or  other,  in  those  points  which  are  of  the 
last  importance  to  us.   There  are  indeed  many  things 
from  which  we  may  withhold  our  assent ;  but,  m  cases 
by  which  we  are  to  regulate  our  lives,  it  is  the  greatest 
absurdity  to  be  wavering  and  unsettled,  without 
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closing  with  that  side  which  appears  the  most  safe 
and  the  most  probable.  The  first  rule,  therefore, 
which  I  shall  lay/down,  is  this ;  that  when  by  reading 
or  discourse  we  find  ourselyes  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  any  article,  and  of  the  reasonableness 
of  our  belief  in  it,  we  should  never  after  suffer  our- 
selyes to  call  it  in  question.  We  may  perhaps  forget 
the  arguments  which  occasioned  our  conviction,  but 
we  ought  to  remember  the  strength  they  had  with  us, 
and  therefore  still  to  retain  the  conviction  which  they 
once  produced.  This  is  no  more  than  what  we  do 
in  every  common  art  or  science ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
act  otherwise,  considering  the  weakness  and  limita- 
tion of  our  intellectual  ^ulties.  It  was  thus  that 
Latimer,  one  of  the  glorious  army  of  martyrs,  who 
introduced  the  reformation  in  England,  behaved  him- 
ieU  in  that  great  conference  which  was  managed  be- 
tween the  most  learned  among  the  Protestants  and 
Pupists  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  This  venerable 
old  man,  knowing  how  his  abilities  were  impaired  by 
age,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  recollect 
all  those  reasons  which  had  directed  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  religion,  left  his  companions,  who  were 
in  the  full  possession  of  their  parts  and  learning,  to 
baffle  and  codfound  their  antagonists  by  the  force  of 
reason.  As  for  himself,  he  only  repeated  to  his  ad- 
versaries the  articles  in  which  he  firmly  believed,  and 
in  the  profession  of  which  he  was  determined  to  die. 
It  is  in  this  manner  thatl^ei  mathematician  proceedis 
upon  propositions  which  he  has  once  demonstrated ; 
and  though  the  demonstration  may  have  slipped  out 
of  his  memory,  he  builds  upon  the  truth,  because  he 
knows  it  was  demonstrated.  This  rule  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  weaker  minds,  and  in  some  measure 
for  faexk  of  the  greatest  abilities ;  but  to  these  last  I 
would  propose,  in  the  second  place,  that  they  should 
lay  up  m  their  memories,  and  always  keep  by  them 
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in  readiness,  those 

of  the  greatest  stiength,  aad 

over  by  all  the  doabls  and  cavib 

But,  in  the  third  pboe,  Ihcve 
strengthens  faith  more  tin 
molality  natonHy  prodoce 
qoickly  conviooed  of  the  tnA 
it  is  not  against  his  infteiest  thai  it 
The  pleasure  he  reoeiTes  at 
ness  which  he  promises  hisH 
both  dispose  him  very  powctfaDy 
according  to  the  oidmaiy 
easy  to  believe  n^at  we  wi^    It 
diat  a  man  of  sovid  reason 
with  religion  upon  an 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  as< 
alive  in  us,  and  eaOiers  sticBglk  firam 
than  from  specnhition. 

There  is  stUl  another  method,  which  m 
suasive  than  anj  oiAeia 
taal  adoration  of  the  Supieme  Being, 
stant  acts  of  mental  wmhip,  as  In 
The  devout  man  does  not  only 
there  is  a  Deity.    He  has  actnal 
his  experience  concms  with  his  icason;  he 
more  and  more  in  afl  his  inteicunises 
even  in  tiiis  life  almost  loses  hb  €n&  in 

The  last  method  which  I  Aafl 
giving  life  to  a  man's  6idi,  i 
from  the  worid^  accompanied 
tion.    Whenaman  tlunksof  aay^ingin 
ness  of  the  night,  whatever  deep  impression 
make  in  his  mind,  diey  are  apc  to  vaaidi  as 
the  day  breaks  aboat  him.    The  li^  and 
the  dav,  which  are  pefpetaally  soliriiing  ha 
and  calling  off  his  attention,  wear  oat  of  hb 
thoughts  that  impriaded  thcnwehes  in  it,  with  •» 

XIII.  G 
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much  strength,  during  the  silence  and  darkness  of 
the  night.  A  man  finds  the  same  difference  as  to 
himself  in  a  crowd  and  in  a  solitude :  the  mind  is 
stunned  and  dazzled  amidst  that  vsLriety  of  objects 
which  press  upon  her  in  a  great  city.  She  cannot 
apply  herself  to  the  consideration  of  those  things 
which  are  of  the  utmost  concern  to  her.  The  cares 
or  pleasures  of  the  world  strike  in  with  every  thought, 
and  a  multitude  of  vicious  examples  gives  a  kind  of 
justification  to  our  folly.  In  our  retirements  every 
thing  disposes  us  to  be  serious.  In  courts  and  cities 
we  are  entertained  with  the  works  of  men ;  in  the 
country  with  those  of  God.  One  is  the  province  of 
arty  the  other  of  nature.  Faith  and  devotion  natu- 
rally grow  in  the  mind  of  every  reasonable  man,  who 
sees  the  hnpressions  of  divine  power  and  wisdom  in 
every  object  on  which  he  casts  his  eye.  The  Su- 
preme Being  has  made  the  best  arguments  for  his 
own  existence,  in  the  formation  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth ;  and  these  are  arguments  which  a  man  of 
sense  cannot  forbear  attending  to,  who  is  out  of  the 
noise  and  hurry  of  human  affairs.  Aristotle  says, 
that  should  a  man  live  under  ground,  and  there  con- 
verse with  works  of  art  and  mechanism,  and  should 
afterward  be  brought  up  into  the  open  day,  and  see 
the  several  glories  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  he 
would  immediately  pronounce  them  the  works  of 
such  a  Being  as  we  define  God  to  be.  The  psalmist 
has  very  beautiful  strokes  of  poetry  to  this  purpose, 
in  that  exalted  strain :  '  The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God ;  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy- 
work.  One  day  telleth  anotlier ;  and  one  night  cer- 
tifieth  another.  There  is  neither  speech  nor  lan- 
guage; but  their  voices  are  heard  among  them. 
Their  sound  is  gone  out  into  all  lands ;  and  their 
words  into  the  ends  of  the  world.'  As  such  a  bold 
and  sublime  manner  of  thinking  furnishes  very  noble 
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matter  for.  an  ode,  the  reader  may  see  it  wrought 
into  the  following  one : — 

I. 

The  spacious  finnament  on  high, 

With  ail  the  bloe  ethereal  sky. 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 

llieir  great  Original  proclaim: 

Th'  unwearied  snn,  from  day  to  day. 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display, 

And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  woi^  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

n. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail^ 
The  moon  takes  np  the  wond'rons  tale« 
And  nightly  to  the  list'ning  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth : 
Whilst  all  the  stars  that  ronnd  her  bnm. 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  torn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

m. 

What  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball  ? 
What  though  no  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  ? 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice ; 
For  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 
'  The  Hand  that  made  us  is  divme.' 

c. 
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^Vera  incessu  patuit  dea. — Viro.  -^En.  i.  409. 

And  by  her  graceful  walJL  the  queen  of  love  is  known. — Dry  den. 

Whxv  iEneaSy  the  hero  of  Virgil,  is  lost  in  the 
wood,  and  a  perfect  stranger  in  the  place  on  which 

o  2 
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he  is  landed;  he  is  accosted  by  a  kdy  in  a  habit 
for  the  chase.  She  inquires  of  him^  whether  he  has> 
seen  pass  by  that  way  any  young  woman  dressed  as 
she  was?  whether  she  were  following  the  sport  in 
the  wood,  or  any  other  way  employed,  according  to 
the  custom  of  huntresses?  The  hero  answers  with 
the  respect  due  to  the  beautiful  appearance  she  made; 
tells  her  he  saw  no  such  person  as  she  inquired  for ; 
but  intimates  that  he  knows  her  to  be  of  die  deities, 
and  desires  she  would  conduct  a  stranger.  Her  form 
from  her  first  appearance  manifested  she  was  more 
than  mortal ;  but,  though  she  was  certainly  a  god- 
dess, the  poet  does  not  make  her  known  to  be  the 
goddess  of  beauty  till  she  moved.  All  the  charms  of 
an  agreeable  person  are  then  in  their  highest  exer- 
tion, every  limb  and  feature  appears  with  its  respec- 
tive grace.  It  is  from  this  observation  that  I  cannot 
help  being  so  passionate  an  admirer  as  I  am  of  good 
dancing.  As  all  art  is  an  imitation  of  nature,  this 
is  an  imitation  of  nature  in  its  highest  excellence, 
and  at  a  time  when  she  is  most  agreeable.  The  bu- 
siness  of  dancing  is  to  display  beauty?  and  for  that 
reason  all  distortions  and  mimicries,  as  such,  are  what 
raise  aversion  instead  of  pleasure ;  but  things  that 
are  in  themselves  excellent,  are  ever  attended  with 
imposture  and  false  imitation.  Thus,  as  in  poetry 
there  are  labouring  fools  who  write  anapams  and 
a^gBSiicftf  there  are  pretenders  in  dancing,  who  think 
m"efely  to  do  what  others  cannot,  i^to  excel."  Such 
creatures  should  be  rewarded  like  him  who  had  ac- 
quired a  knack  of  throwing  a  grain  of  corn  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  with  a  bushel  to  keep  his  hands 
in  use.  The  dancers  on  our  stage  are  very  faulty  in 
this  kind ;  and  what  they  mean  by  writhing  them- 
selves into  such  postures,  as  it  would  be  a  pain  for 
any  of  the  spectators  to  stand  in,  and  yet  hope  to 
flehse  those  spectators,  is  unintelligible.  Mr.  Prince 


has  ageniiUyif  Ke 

him  to  better  tfai^s.     b  aD  llie 

yoQ  see  he  keeps  ckae  to  Ike 

sents.    He  doei  not  Wope  to 

perfonnen  move  in  a  maaacf 

ever  did,  but  bymodoos  proper  to 

represents.  He  gives  to 

graces;  that  is,  he  makes 

would  think  graces;  and  I 
which  mi^it  give  hints  ibat 
mic  writer.     These 
taste  of  snch  as  have  not 
their  excellence,  becanaelhcw 
distorted  motkms  of  otkecs 
could  not  f<»m  reaoons  to 
pleasure,  from  their  being  a< 
When  one  considers  die 
there  is  in  arriving  at  some 
is  monstroiis  to  bdidd  it  so 
fc^owing'  letter  has  in  it 
thi&  subject. 

« MR.  SFECTATOB* 
^  I  am  awidower  widi  bat 
by  nature  mudi  indined  to  be  aroa^  ;  and  I  had  ■» 
way  of  educating  her,  but 
man,  wbcmi  I  entertained,  to  take 
very  watchful  in  her  care  and 
I  am  a  man  of  business,  and  obSgied  to  be 
abroad.  The  neighbours  have  told 
absence  our  maid  has  let  in  die  ^iweei 
neighbourhood  to  junk^ings,  irfiie  my  pri  pfa^ed 
and  romped  even  in  the  street.  To  tdl  you  mephia 
irath,  I  catched  her  once,  at  deven  jean  old,  at 
ckufj^^jllthlDg,  among  the  Iwys.  Tliis  put  bk  upon 
new  thoughts  about  my  diild,  and  I  deteimiDed  to 
place  her  at  a  boarding-school;  and  at  Ae 
time  gave  a  very  discreet  young 
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mainteaanoe  at  thelsame  place  and  rate,  to  be  her 
companion.  I  took  little  notice  of  my  girl  from 
time  to  time,  bat  saw  her  now  and  then  in  good 
health,  out  of  harm's  way,  and  was  satisfied.  But, 
by  much  importunity,  I  was  lately  prevailed  with  to 
go  to  one  of  their  balls.  I  cannot  express  to  you 
die  anxiety  my  silly  heart  was  in,  when  I  saw  my 
romp,  now  fifteen,  taken  out :  I  never  felt  the  pangs 
of  a  father  upon  me  so  stron^y  in  my  whole  life  be- 
fore, and  I  could  not  have  suffered  more  had  my^ 
whole  fortune  been  at  stake.  My  girl  came  on  with 
the  most  becoming  modesty  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
casting  a  respectful  eye,  as  if  she  feared  me  more 
than  sJl  the  audience,  I  gave  a  nod,  which  I  think 
gave  her  all  the  spirit  she  assumed  upon  it :  but  she 
rose  properly  to  that  dignity  sof  aspect.  My.  romp, 
now  the  most  graceful  person  of  her  sex,  assumed  a 
majesty,  which  commanded  the  highest  respect ;  and 
when  she  turned  to  me,  and  saw  my  face  in^rapture, 
she  fell  into  the  prettiest  smile,  and  I  saw  in  all  her 
motions  that  she  exulted  in  her  father's  satisfaction. 
You,  Mr.  Spectator,  will,  better  than  I  can  tell  you, 
imagine  to  yourself  all  the  different  bfeauties  and 
changed  of  aspect  in  an  accomplished  young  woman, 
setting  forth  all  her  beauties  with  a  design  to  please 
no  one  so  much  as  her  father.  My  girl's  lover  can 
never  know  ha.lf  the  satisfaction  that  I  did  in  her  that 
day*  I  could  not  possibly  have  imagined  that  sgs 
great  improvement  could  have  been  vnrought  by  an 
art  that  I  always  held  in  itself  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible* There  is,  I  am  convinced,  no  method 
like  this,  to  ^ive  young  women  a  sense  of  their  own 
value  and  dignity ;  and  I  am  sure  there  can  be  none 
so  expeditious  to  communicate  that  value  to  others. 
As  for  the  flippant,  insipidly  gay,  and  wantonly  for- 
ward, whom  you  behold  among  dancers,  that  car- 
riage is  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  perverse  genius- 
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of  theperfonners,  than  impoted  to  the  art  itself.  For 
my  part,  my  child  has  danced  herself  into  my  esteem ; 
and  I  hare  as  great  an  hononr  for  her  as  ever  I  had 
for  her  mother,  from  whom  she  derived  those  latent 
good  qualities  which  appeared  in  her  countenance 
when  she  was  dancing;  for  ray  girl,  though  I  say  it 
myself,  shewed  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour  the  innate 
principles  of  a  modest  virgin,  a  tender  wife,  a  gene- 
rous friend,  a  kind  mother,  and  an  indulgent  mis- 
tress. I'll  strain  hard  but  I  will  purchase  for  her  a 
husband  suitable  to  her  merit.  I  am  your  convert 
in  the  admiration  of  what  I  thought  you  jested  when 
you  recommended ;  and  if  you  please  to  be  at  my 
house  on  Thursday  next,  I  make  a  ball  for  my 
daughter,  and  you  shall  see  her  dance,  or,  if  you 
will  do  her  that  honour,  dance  with  her. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  bumble  servant, 

Phii*ipatb».' 

I  have  some  time  ago  spoken  of  a  treatise  written 
by  Mr.  Weaver  on  this  subject,  which  is  now,  I  un- 
derstand, ready  to  be  pubUshed.  This  work  sets  this 
matter  in  a  very  plain,  and  advantageous  light;  and 
I  am  convinced  fi:x>m  it,  that  if  the  art  was  under  pro- 
per regulations,  it  would  be  a  mechanic  way  of  im- 
planting insensibly,  in  minds  not  capable  of  receiv* 
ing  it  80  well  by  any  other  rules,  a  sense  of  good- 
breeding  a|id  virtue. 

Were  any  one  to  a^e  Mariamne*  dance,  let  him  be 
never  so  sensual  a  brute,  I  defy  him  to  entertain  any 
thoughts  but  of  the  highest  respect  and  esteem  to« 
wards  her.  I  was  shewed  last  week  a  picture  in  a 
lady's  closet,  for  which  she  had  a  hundred  different 
dresses,  that  she  could  clap  on  round  the  face  on  pur- 
pose to  demonstrate  the  force  of  habits  in  the  diver- 
sity of  the  same  countenance.     Motion,  and  change 

*  Probably  Mrs.  Bickndl. 
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of  posture  and  aspect,  has  an  effect  no  less  surpris" 
ing  on  the  person  of  Mariamne  when  she  dances. 

Chloe  is  extremely  pretty,  and  as  silly  as  she  is 
pretty.  This  idiot  has  a  very  good  ear,  and  a  most 
agreeable  shape ;  but  the  folly  of  the  thing  is  such, 
that  it  smiles  so  impertinently,  and  affects  to  please 
so  sillily,  that  while  she  dtoces  yoU  see  the  simple- 
ton from  head  to  foot.  For  you  must  know  (as  tri- 
vial as  this  art  is  thought  to  be),  no  one  ever  was  a 
good  dancer  that  had  not  a  good  understanding.  If 
this  be  a  truth,  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  from 
that  maxim,  what  esteem  they  ought  to  have  for  such 
impertinents  as  fly,  hop,  caper,  tumble,  twirl,  turn 
round,  and  jump  over  their  heads ;  and,  in  a  word, 
play  a  thousand  pranks  which  many  animals  can  do 
better  than  a  man,  instead  of  performing  to  perfecr 
tion  what  the  human  figure  only  is  capable  of  per- 
forming. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  odd,  that  I,  who  set  up  for  a 
mighty  lover,  at  least,  of  virtue,  should  take  so  much 
pains  to  recommend  what  the  soberer  part  of  man- 
kind look  upon  to  be  a  trifle ;  but,  under  favour  of 
the  soberer  part  of  mankind,  I  think  they  have  not 
enough  considered  this  matter,  and  for  that  reason 
only  disesteem  it.  I  must  also,  in  my  own  justifica- 
tion, say,  that  I  attempt  to  bring  into  the  service  of 
honour  and  virtue  every  thing  in  nature  that  can  pre- 
tend to  give  elegant  delight.  It  may  possibly  be 
proved,  that  vice  is  in  itself  destructive  of  pleasure, 
and  virtue  in  itself  conducive  to  it.  If  the  delights 
of  a  free  fortune  were  under  proper  regulations,  this 
truth  would  not  want  much  argument  to  support  it ; 
but  it  would  be  obvious  to  every  man,  that  there  is  a 
strict  afiinity  between  all  things  that  are  truly  laud- 
able and  beautiful,  from  the  highest  sentiment  of  the 
soul  to  the  most  indifferent  gesture  of  the  body. 

T. 
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--— ^Qaodcnaqne  mese  potemnt  tadere  Caaueiue« 
Sea  tibi  par  potenmt ;  seo,  quod  spes  abnait,  ultra  ; 
Sive  minus ;  certeque  caneiit  minos ;  onme  ▼orcmos 
Hoc  tibi :  ne  tanto  careat  mihi  nomiae  chaita. 

TzBULL.  ad  MessalaiD,  1  Elcg.  \w,  24. 

Wbate'er  my  Muse  adTentorons  dares  indite. 
Whether  the  noeness  of  thy  (NefciDg  aebc 
Applaud  mj  lays,  or  censnie  what  I  wnte; 
To  thee  I  sio^  sind  hope  to  borrow  £une. 
By  adding  to  my  page  Messala's  name. 

The  love  of  praise  is  a  passion  deeply  fixed  in  the 
mind  of  eveiry  extraordinary  person;  and  those  who 
are  most  arocted  with  it  seem  most  to  partake  of 
that  particle  of  the  divinity  which  distingmshes  man- 
kind from  the  inferior  creation.    The  Supreme  Being 
himself  is  most  pleased  with  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing :  the  other  part  of  our  duty  iB  but  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  faults,  whilst  this  is  the  inmiediate 
adoration  of  his  perfections.  'Twas  an  excellent  ob- 
servation, that  we  then  only  despise  commendation 
when  we  cease  to  deserve  it;  and  we  have  still  ex- 
tant two  orations  of  TuUy  and  Pliny,  spoken  to  die 
greatest  and  best  princes  of  all  the  Roman  emperors, 
who,  no  doubt,  heard  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
what  even  the  most  disinterested  persons,  and  at  so 
large  a  distance  of  time,  cannot  read  without  admira- 
tion.   Ceesar  thought  his  life  consisted  in  the  breath 
of  praise,  when  he  professed  he  had  lived  long  enough 
for  himself,  when  he  had  for  his  glory.    Others  have 
sacrificed  themselves  for  a  name  which  was  not  to 
b^n  till  they  were  dead,  giving  away  themselves  to 
purchase  a  sound  which  was  not  to  commence  till 
they  were  out  of  hearing,    l^t  by  merit  and  supe- 
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rior  excellences,  not  only  to  gain,  but,  whilst  living, 
to  enjoy  a  great  and  universsd  reputation,  is  the  last 
degree  of  happinesd  which  we  can  hope  for  here. 
Bwl  characters  are  dispersed  abroad  with  confusion, 
I  hope  for  example  sake,  and  (as  punishments  are 
designed  by  the  civil  power)  more  for  the  deterring 
the  innocent  than  the  chastising  the  guilty.  The 
good  are  less  frequent,  whether  it  be  that  tnere  are 
indeed  fewer  originals  of  this  kind  to  copy  after,  or 
that,  through  the  malignity  of  our  nature,  we  rather 
delight  in  the  ridicule  tlian  the  virtues  we  find  in 
others.  However,  it  is  but  just,  as  well  as  pleasing, 
even  for  variety,  sometimes  to  give  the  world  a  re- 
presentation of  the  bright  side  of  human  nature,  as 
well  as  the  dark  and  gloomy.  The  desire  of  imita- 
tion may,  perhaps,  be  a  greater  incentive  to  the  prac- 
tice of  what  is  good,  than  the  aversion  we  may  con- 
ceive at  what  is  blamable :  the  one  immediately  di-* 
rects  you  what  you  should  do,  whilst  the  other  only 
shews  what  you  should  avoid ;  and  I  cannot  at  pre- 
sent do  this  with  more  satisfaction,  than  by  endea- 
vouring to  do  some  justice  to  the  character  of  Ma- 
nilius. 

It  would  far  exceed  my  present  design,  to  give  a 
particular  description  of  Manilius  through  all  the 
parts  of  his  excellent  life.  I  shaU  now  only  draw 
him  in  his  retirement,  and  pass  over  in  silence  the 
various  arts,  the  courtly  manners,  and  the  undesign- 
ing  honesty  by  which  he  iattained  the  honours  he  has 
enjoyed,  and  which  now  give  a  dignity  and  venera- 
tion to  the  ease  he  does  enjoy.  Tis  here  that  he 
looks  back  with  pleasure  on  the  waves  and  billows 
through  which  he  has  steered  to  so  fair  a  haven : 
he  is  now  intent  upon  the  practice  of  every  virtue, 
which  a  great  knowledge  and  use  of  mankind  has 
discovered  to  be  the  most  useful  to  them..  Thus  in 
his  private  domestic  employments  he  is  no  les^  glo- 
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Never  did  Atticus  succeed  better  in  gaining  the 
universal  love  and  esteem  of  all  men ;  nor  steer  with 
more  success  between  the  extremes  of  two  contend- 
ing parties.  'Tis  his  peculiar  happiness  that,  while 
he  esfK)ii9e8  neither  with  an  intemperate  zeal,  he  is 
not  only  adnodred,  but,  what  is  more  rare  and  unusual 
felicity,  he  is  beloved  and  caressed  by  both ;  and  I 
never  yet  saw  any  person,  of  whatever  age  or  sez^ 
but  was  immediately  struck  with  the  merit  of  Mani*^ 
lius*  There  are  many  who  are  acceptable  to  some 
particular  persons,  whilst  the  rest  of  mankind  look 
upon  them  with  coldness  and  indifference ;  but  he  is 
the  first  whose  entire  good  fortune  it  is  ever  to  please 
and  to  be  pleased,  wherever  he  comes  to  be-admired, 
and  wherever  he  is  absent  to  be  lamented.  His  merit 
fares  like  the  pictures  of  Raphael,  which  are  eitl^er 
seen  with  admiration  by  all,  or  at  least  no  one  dare 
own  he  has  no  taste  for  a  composition  which  has  re- 
ceived so  universal  an  applause.  Envy  and  malice 
find  it  against  their  interest  to  indulge  slander  and 
obloquy.  Tis  as  hard  for  an  enemy  to  detract  from, 
as  for  a  friend  to  add  to,  his  praise.  An  attempt 
upon  his  reputation  is  a  sure  lessening  of  one's  own ; 
and  there  is  but  one  way  to  injure  him,  which  is  to 
refuse  him  his  just  commendations,  and  be  obsti- 
nately silent. 

It  IS  below  him  to  catch  the  sight  with  any  care 
of  dress ;  his  outward  garb  is  but  the  emblem  of  his 
mind.  It  is  genteel,  plain,  and  unaffected ;  he  knows 
that  gold  and  embroidery  can  add  nothing  to  the 
opinion  which  all  have  of  his  merit,  and  that  he  gives 
a  lustre  to  the  plainest  dress,  whilst  'tis  impossible 
the  richest  should  communicate  any  to  him.  He  is 
still  the  principal  figure  in  the  room.  He  first  en- 
gages  your  eye,  as  if  there  were  some  point  of  light 
which  shone  stronger  upon  him  than  on  any  other 
person. 


He  puts 
d' Ainboise»  who,  at 
one  appeared  with  die 
upon  Jus  own  sapefm 
log  himself  like  tlie 
suit  of  clothes,  and  dreaed  all 
most  costly  gay  halMts  he  oodd 
was>  that  ^  eyes  of  die  whole 
him;  all  the  rest  kxiked  like 
he  ^done  had  the  air  of  a 
jdnction. 

Like  Anstippiis,  whatetcr 
«4>peai8  in,  it  still  sits  firee 
in  some  part  of  his 
from  him ;  for  as  he  b 
ness  of  his  present 
his  jadg^ent  has  so  fiv 
his  ambition,  that  he  will 
either  the  desires  or  pnrsails  of ; 
present  enjoyments. 

A  thousand  obliging'  tings 
every  occasion ;  and  they 
natoraly  that  it  is  impimiMr  to  think 
least  pains  to  look  for  thess.  One 
was  the  demon  of  good  thonghts  tikot  &ccv^cs«d  tm 
him  those  treasores,  which  he  mnst  hove  ttiiaiii 
others  from  seeing,  they  lay  so  dbcoii  la 
Nothing  can  equal  the  i' 
ing  ium  speak,  hot  the  sathftctiow  cme 
the  ciyility  and  attention  he  pays  tn  the 
others.  Rislooksaieasflent 
is  good  and  praiseworthy,  and  a 
what  is  licentioas  and  eKtraiaganI 
to  appear  free  and  open  wilhoaa 
and  to  be  cautioiis  widiowt 
gravity  of  his  conversatioB 
his  wit  Knd  hnmoiir,  and  the 
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with  something  that  is  instructiTe^  as  well  as  barely 
agreeable.  Thus,  with  him  you  are  sure  not  to  be 
merry  at  the  expense  of  your  reason,  nor  serious  with 
the  loss  of  your  good  hun^our ;  but,  by  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  his  temper,  they  either  go  together,  or  per- 
petually succeed  each  other.  In  fine,  his  whole  be- 
naviour  is  equally  distant  from  constraint  and  negli- 
gence, and  he  commands  your  respect  whilst  he  gains 
your  heart. 

There  is  in  his  whole  carriage  such  an  engaging 
softness,  that  one  cannot  persuade  one's  self  he  is 
ever  actuated  by  those  rougher  passions,  which. 
Wherever  they  find  place,  seldom  fail  of  shewing 
themselves  in  the  outward  demeanour  of  the  person 
they  belong  to :  but  his  constitution  is  a  just  tempera* 
ture  between  indolence  on  one  hand,  and  violence 
on  the  other.  He  is  mild  and  gentle,  wherever  his 
afiairiB  will  give  him  leave  to  follow  his  own  inclina- 
tions; but  yet  never  failing  to  exert  himself  with 
vigour  and  resolution  in  the  service  of  his  prince,  his 
country,  or  his  friend. — Z. 
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Erat  homo  ingeniosas,  acutus,  acer,  et  qui  plurimum  et  sails  habe* 
ret  et  fellis,  nee  candoris  minus. — Plin.  Epist. 

He  was  an  ingenious,  pleasant  fellow,  and  one  wbo  had  a  great 
deal  of  wit  and  satire,  with  an  equal  share  of  good-humour. 

My  paper  is,  in  a  kind,  a  letter  of  news,  but  it  re- 
gards rather  what  passes  in  the  world  of  conversa- 
tion than  that  of  business.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I 
have  at  present  a  circumstance  before  me,  which  is 
of  very  great  importance  to  all  who  have  a  relish  for 
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gaiety,  ivit,  mirtli,  or 

poor  Dick  Baatcourt.    I 

for  so  man  J  hours  of  joOitY 

compensey  though  all  I 

ment  or  two  in  aaihipaa  for  the 

a  man.    Poor  Eastooait!  the 

we  were  plottiiig 

city  for  acting  in  its  Ml  lig^,  hf 

dictating  to  a  set 

to  speak  this  sent 

He  had  so  ergmaite  a 

fective  in  any  object 

he  could  shew  yon  Ae 

pass  for  beantiftd 

judgment,  before  he 

was  no  less  skilfidin 

I  dare  say,  there  is  no 

repeat  more  wdl-tnned 

smart  repartees  of  Mr.  ~ 

man  in  England.     Thu 

his  inimitable  fiuadty  ai 

would  throw  in  natnnil 

make  bis  ccnirt  to 

of  the  company. 

gave  them,  accordiBg  as  be 

sharp  language.    He  bad  Ae 

pensive  temper,  and 

one,  with  the  most 

are  a  thousand  things  wUdk  ___    

which  make  me  too  mack  eoueened  tatfA  «a 
him.  Hamlet  holding 
digger  threw  to  bn 
head  of  the  king's^ 
flections,  and  cries  out  to 
Yorick!  I  knew  lam,  HocMio,  a 
jest,  of  most  eiquiate  hmcf^  be  baib 
his  back  a  thousand  tinMsi 
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in  107  imagiaatioa  it  is !  my  gorge  rises  at  tt.  Here- 
hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed  I  know  not  how 
oft.  Where  be  your,  gibes  now?  your  gambols.? 
your  songs  ?  your  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were 
wont  to  set -the  table  on  a  roar?  not  one  now  to 
ipock  your  own  grinning  ?  quite  chap-fallen  ?  Now 
get  you  to  my,  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her 
paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  jhe  must  come. 
Make  her  laugh  at  ^at.' 

.  It  is  an  insolence  natural  to  the  wealthy,  to  affix, 
as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the  character  of  a  man  to 
his  circumstances.  Thus  it  is  ordinary  with  them 
to  praise  faintly  the  good  qualities  of  those  below 
them,  and  say,  It  is  very  extraordinary  in  such  a  man 
as  he  is,  or  the  like,  wlien  they  are  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  value  of  him  whose  lowness  upbraids  their 
exaltation.  It  is  to  this  humour  only,  that  it  is  to  be 
ascribed,  that  a  quick  wit  in  conversation,  a  nice 
judgment  upon  any  emergency  that  could  arise,  and 
a  most  blameless  inoffensive  behaviour,  could  not 
raise  this  man  above  being  received  only  upon  the 
foot  of  contributing  to  mirth  and  diversion.  But  he 
was  as  easy  under  that  condition,  as  a  man  of  so  ex- 
cellent talents  was  capable ;  and  since  they  would 
have  it,  that  to  divert  was  his  business,  he  did  it  with 
all  the  seeming  alacrity  imaginable,  though  it  stung 
him  to  the  heart  that  it  was  his  business.  Men  of 
sense,  who  could  ^ste  his  excellences,  were  well  ^ 
satisfied  to  let  him  lead  the  way  in  conversation^ 
and  play  after  his  own  manner ;  but  fools,  who  pro« 
voked  him  to  mimicry,  found  he  had  the  indignation 
to  let  it  be  at  their  expense  who  cedled  for  it,  and  he 
would  shew  the  form  of  conceited  heavy  fellows  as 
jests  to  the  company  at  their  own  request,  in  revenge 
for  interrupting  him  from  being  a  companion  to  put 
on  tb«  character  of  a  jester. 
What  was  peculiarly  excellent  in  )his  memorable 
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companion,  vras,  that  in  the  accounts  he  gave  of  per- 
sons and  sentiments,  he  did  not  only  hit  the  figure 
of  their  faces,  and  manner  of  their  gestures,  but  he 
would  in  his  narrations  fall  into  their  very  way  of 
thinking,  and  this  when  he  recounted  passages 
wherein  men  of  the  best  wit  were  concerned,  as  well 
as  such  wherein  were  represented  menjof  the  lowest 
rank  of  understanding.  It  is  certainly  as  great  an 
instance  of  self-lov^  to  a  weakness,  to  be  impatient 
of  being  mimicked,  as  any  can  be  imagined.  There 
were  none  but  the  vain,  the  formal,  the  proud,  or 
those  who  were  incapable  of  amending  their  faults, 
that  dreaded  him  ;  to  others  he  was  ia  the  highest  de- 
gree pleasing  ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  satisfaction  of 
any  indifferent  kind  I  ever  tasted  so  much,  as  having 
got  oyer  an  impatience  of  my  seeing  myself  in  the 
air  he  could  put  me  when  I  have  displeased  him.  It 
is  indeed  to  lus  exquisite  talent  this  way,  more  than 
any  philosophy  I  could  read  on  the  subject,  that  my 
person  is  very  little  of  my  care,  and  it  is  indifferent^ 
to  me  what  is  said  of  my  shape,  my  air,  my  manner, 
my  speech,  or  my  address.  It  is  to  poor  Eastcourt 
I  chiefly  owe  that  I  am  arrived  at  the.  happiness  of 
thinking  nothing  a  diminution  to  me,  but  what  ar- 
gues a  depravity  of  my  will. 

It  has  as  much  surprised  me  as  any  thing,  in  na- 
ture, to  have  it  frequently  said,  that  he  was  not  a 
good  player :  but  that  must  be  owing  to  a  partiality 
for  former  actors  in  the  parts  in  which  he  succeeded 
them,  and  judging  by  comparison  of  what  was  liked 
before,  rather  Qian  by  the  nature  of  the  thing.  When 
a  maa  of  his  wit  and  smartness  could  put  on  an  ut- 
ter absence  of  common  sense  in  his  face,  as  he  did 
in  the  character  of  Bullfinch  in  the  Northern  LtuSy 
and  an  air  of  insipid  cunning  and  vivacity,  in  the 
character  of  Pounce  in  the  Tetukr  Huibandy  it  is  folly 

h3 
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to  dispute  his  capacity  and  success,  as  he  was  an 
actor. 

Poor  Eastcourt !  let  the  vain  and  proud  be  at  rest, 
thou  wilt  no  more  disturb  their  admiration  of  their 
dear  selves ;  and  thou  art  no  longer  to  drudge  in 
raising  the  mirth  of  stupids,  who  know  nothing  of 
thy  merit,  for  thy  maintenance. 

It  is  natural  for  the  generality  of  mankind  to  run 
into  reflections  upon  our  mortality,  when  disturbers 
of  the  world  are  laid  at  rest,  but  to  take  no  notice 
when  they  who  can  please  and  divert  are  pulled 
from  us.  But  folr  my  part,  I  cannot  but  think  the 
loss  of  such  talemts,  as  the  man  of  whom  I  am  speak* 
ing  was  master  of,  a  more  melancholy  instance  of 
mortality  than  the  dissolution  of  persons  of  never  so 
high  characters  in  the  world,  whose  pretensions  were 
that  they  were  noisy  and  mischievous. 

But  I  must  grow  more  succinct,  and,  as  a  Specta- 
tor, give  an  account  of  this  extraordinary  man,  who, 
in  his  way,  never  had  an  equal  in  any  age  before 
him,  or  in  tiiat  wherein  he  lived.  I  speak  of  him  as 
a  companion,  and  a  man  qualified  for  conversation. 
His  fortune  exposed  him  to  an  obsequiousness  to- 
wards the  worst  sort  of  company,  but  his  excellent 
qualities  rendered  him  capable  of  making  the  best 
figure  in  the  most  refined.  I  have  been  present  with 
him  among  men  of  the  most  delicate  taste  a  whole 
night,  and  have  known  him  (for  he  saw  it  was  de- 
sired) keep  the  discourse  to  himself  the  most  part  of 
it,  and  maintain  his  good  humour  with  a  counte- 
nance, in  a  language  so  delightful,  without  offence 
to  any  person  or  thing  upon  earth,  still  preserving 
the  distance  his  circumstances  obliged  him  to ;  I  say, 
I  have  seen  him  do  all  thi&'in  such  a  charming  man- 
ner, that  I  am  sure  none  of  those  I  hint  at  will  read 
this  without  giving  him  some  sorrow  for  their  abuh- 
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dant  mixih,  and  one  g^sh  of  tears  lor  so  ma&y  bursts 
of  laugbter.  I  wish  it  were  any  honour  to  the  plea- 
sant creature's  memoryy  that  my  eyes  are  too  much 
suffused  to  let  me  go  on .  T. 

\*  The  foUowmg  aeveie  passage  in  thk  Bonber  of  the  Spec- 
tator in  folio,  apparently  lereUed  at  Dr.  BadcUffe,  was  sap- 
pressed  in  all  the  subsequent  editions : 

It  is  a  felidty  his  friends  may  rejcnce  in.  that  he  had  his 
senses,  and  nsed  them  as  he  ogght  to  do,  in  his  fast  raomenls.  It 
is  remarkable  that  his  judgment  was  in  its  calm  pcifeclioo  lo  tlie 
ntmost  article :  for  when  his  wife  oat  of  her  foadnesi,  desired  she 
might  send  for  a  certain  illiterate  humorist  (whom  he  had  ac- 
companied in  a  thousand  mirthful  moments,  and  whose  insolence 
makes  fools  think  he  assumes  from  cons«aous  merit),  he  answered, 
'  Bo  what  you  please,  but  he  will  not  come  sear  ne«'  Letpoor 
Eastooort's  negugrnoe  about  this  message  comriBoe  the  onwaiy 
of  a  triumphant  empiric's  ignorance  and  inhumanity. 
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Detrahere  aliquid  alteri,  et  hoounem  hominb  incomoMido  soam 
augere  commodum,  magis  est  contra  naturam  quam  mors,  quam 
paopertas,  quam  dolor,  quam  caetera  quae  possunt  aut  corpori 
accidere,  aut  rebus  extemis. — ^Tull. 

To  detract  any  thing  from  another,  and  for  one  man  to  multiply 
his  own  conveniences  by  the  inoonvenienees  of  another,  is  ommb 
against  nature  than  death,  than  povcr^,  than  pain,  and  the 
other  things  wluch  can  he&l  the  body«  or  exteinal  ciicnai- 

stances. 

• 

I  AH  persuaded  there  are  few  men,  of  generous  prin- 
ciples, who  would  seek  after  great  places,  were  it 
not  rather  to  have  an  opportunity  in  their  hands  of 
obliging  their  particular  friends,  or  those  whom  they 
look  upon  as  men  of  worth,  than  to  procure  wealth 
and  honour  for  themselves.  To  an  honest  mind, 
the  best  perquisntes  of  a  place  are  the  advantages  it 
gives  a  man  of  doing  good. 
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Those  who  are  under  the  great  officers  of  state^ 
and  are  the  iDstruments  by  which  they  act,  have 
more  frequent  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  com- 
passion and  benevolence,  than  their  superiors  them- 
selves. These  men  know  every  little  case  that  is  to 
come  before  the  great  man,  and,  if  they  are  possessed 
with  honest  minds,  will  consider  poverty  as  a  recom- 
mendation in  the  person  who  applies  himself  to  them, 
and  make  the  justice  of  his  cause  the  most  powerful 
solicitor  in  his  behalf.  A  man  of  this  temper,  when 
he  is  in  a  post  of  business,  becomes  a  blessing  to  the 
public.  He  patronises  the  orphan  and  the  widow, 
assists  the  friendless,  and  guides  the  ignorant.  He 
does  not  reject  the  person's  pretensions,  who  does 
not  know  how  to  explain  them,  or  refuse  doing  a 
good  office  for  a  man  because  he  cannot  pay  the  fee 
of  it.  In  short,  though  he  regulates  himself  in  all 
his  proceedings  by  Justice  and  equity,  he  finds  a 
thousand  occasions  for  all  the  good-natured  offices 
of  generosity  and  compassion. 

A  man  is  unfit  for  such  a  place  of  trust,  who  is 
of  a  sour  untractable  nature,  or  has  any  other  pas- 
sion that  makes  him  uneasy  to  those  who  approach 
him.  Roughness  of  temper  is  apt  to  discountenance 
the  timorous  or  modest.  The  proud  nlan  discou- 
rages those  from  approaching  him,  who  are  of  a 
mean  condition,  and  who  most  want  his  assistance. 
The  impatient  man  will  not  give  himself  time  to  be 
informed  of  the  matter  that  lies  before  him.  An  of- 
ficer, with  one  or  more  of  these  unbecoming  quali- 
ties, is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  a  proper  person  to' 
keep  off  impertinence  and  solicitation  from  his  supe- 
rior ;  but  this  is  a  kind  of  merit,  that  can  never 
atone  for  the  injustice  which  may  very  often  arise 
from  it. 

There  are  two  other  vicious,  qualities  which  ren- 
der a  man  very  unfit  for  such  a  place  of  trust.     The 
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first  of  these  is  a  dilatory  temper,  which  commits 
innumerable  cruelties  wimout  design.  The  maum 
which  several  have  Isdd  down  for  a  man's  conduct 
in  ordinary  life,  should  be  inviolable  with  a  man  in 
office,  never  to  think  of  doing  that  to-morrow  which 
may  he  done  to-day.  A  man  who  defers  doing  what 
ought  to  be  dene,  is  guilty  of  injustice  so  long  as  he 
defers  it.  The  dispatch  of  a  good  office  is  very  often 
as  beneficial  to  the  solicitor  as  the  good  office  itself. 
In  short,  if  a  man  compared  the  inconveniences  which 
another  suffers  by  his  delays,  with  th^  trifling  motives 
and  advantages  which  he  himself  may  reap  by  such 
a  delay,  he  would  never  be  guilty  of  a  fault  which 
very  often  does  an  irreparable  prejudice  to,  the  per- 
son who  depends  upon  him,  and  which  might  be  re- 
medied with  little  trouble  to  himself. 

But  in  the  last  place  there  is  no  man  so  improper 
to  be  employed  in  business,  as  he  who  is  in  any  de- 
gree capable  of  corruption ;  and  such  a  one  is  the 
man  who,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  receives 
more  than  what  is  the  stated  and  unquestioned  fee 
of  his  office.  Gratifications,  tokens  of  thankfulness, 
dispatch  money,  and  the  like  specious  terms,  are  the 
pretences  under  which  corruption  very  frequently 
shelters  itself.  An  honest  man  will  however  look 
on  all  these  methods  as  unjustifiable,  and  will  enjoy 
himself  better  in  a  moderate  fortune  that  is  gained 
with  honour  and  reputation,  than  in  an  overgrown 
estate  that  is  cankered  with  the  acquisitions  of  rapine 
and  exacti9n.  Were  all  our  offices  discharged  with 
such  an  inflexible  integrity,  we  should  not  see  men 
in  all  ages,  who  grow  up  to  exorbitant  wealth,  with 
the  abilities  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  an  ordinary 
mechanic.  I  cannot  but  think  that  such  a  corrup- 
tion proceeds  chiefly  from  men's  employing  the  first 
that  offer  themselves,  or  those  who  have  the  cha^ 
r^acter  of  shrewd  worldly  men,  instead  of  search- 
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ing  out  such  as  have  had  a  liberal  education,  and 
have  been  trained  up  in  the  studies  of  knowledge 
and  virtue. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  men  of  learning  who 
take  to  business,  discharge  it  generally  with  greater 
honesty  than  men  of  the  world.  The  chief  reason 
for  it  I  take  to  be  as  follows :  A  man  that  has  spent 
his  youth  in  reading,  has  been  used  to  find  virtue 
extolled,  and  virtue  stigmatized.'  A  man  that  has 
passed  his  time  in  the  world,  has  often  seen  vice  tri- 
umphant, c^d  virtue  discountenanced.  Extortion, 
rapme,  and  injustice,  which  are  branded  with  infamy 
in  books,  often  give  a  roan  a  figure  in  tlie  world ; 
while  several  qusdities,  which  are  celebrated  in  au- 
thors, as  generosity,  ingenuity,  and  good-nature,  im- 
poverish and  ruin  him.  This  cannot  but  have  a  pro- 
portionable effect  on  men  whose  tempers  and  prin- 
ciples are  equally  good  and  vicious. 

There  would  be  at  least  this  advantage  in  employ- 
ing men  of  learning  and  parts  in  business ;  that  their 
prosperity  would  sit  more  gracefully  on  them,  and 
that  we  should  not  see  many  worthless  persotfs  shot 
up  into  the  greatest  figures  of  life.— C. 
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Turpe  «st  difficUes  habere  nugas, 

£t  stultus  labor  est  ineptiarum. — Mart.  2  Epig.  Ixxxvi. 

Tis  lolly  only,  and  defect  of  sense. 
Turns  trifles  into  things  of  consequencci 

I  HAVE  been  very  often  disappointed  of  late  years» 
when  upon  examining  the  new  edition  of  a  classic 
author,  I  have  found  above  half  the  volume  taken 
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up  with  ▼aitons  readings.  When  I  have  expected 
to  meet  with  a  learned  note  upon  a  doubtful  passage 
in  a  Latin  poet,  I  have  only  been  informed,  that  sudi 
or  such  ancient  manuscripts  for  an  et  write  an  oc,  or 
of  some  other  notable  discoTcry  of  the  like  import* 
ance.  Indeed,  when  a  different  reading  gives  us  a 
different  sense,  or  a  new  elegance  in  an  author,  the 
editor  does  very  well  in  taking  notice  of  it ;  bat  when 
he  only  entertains  us  with  the  several  ways  of  spell- 
ing the  same  word,  and  gathers  together  the  vari- 
ous blunders  and  mistakes  of  twenty  or  thirty  dif- 
ferent transcribers,  they  only  take  up  the  time  of  the 
learned  reader,  and  puzzle  the  minds  of  the  ignorant. 
I  have  of^en  fancied  with  myself  how  enraged  an  old 
Latin  author  would  be,  should  he  see  the  several  ab- 
surdities in  sense  and  grammar,  which  are  imputed 
to  him  by  some  or  other  of  these  various  readings. 
In  one  he  speaks  nonsense ;  in  another  makes  use 
of  a  word  that  was  never  heard  of;  and  indeed  there 
is  scarce  a  solecism  in  writing  which  the  best  author 
is  not  guilty  of,  if  we 'may  be  at  liberty  to  read  him 
in  the  words  of  some  manuscript,  which  the  labori- 
ous editor  has  thought  fit  to  examine  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  work. 

I  question  not  but  the  ladies  and  pretty  fellows 
will  be  very  curious  to  understand  what  it  is  that  I 
have  been  hitherto  talking  of.  I  shall  therefore  give 
them  a  notion  of  this  practice,  by  endeavouring  to 
write  after  the  manner  of  several  persons  who  make 
an  eminent  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters.  To  this 
end  we  will  suppose  that  the  following  song  is  an 
old  ode,  which  I  present  to  the  pubhc  in  a  new 
edition,  with  the  several  various  readings  which  I 
find  of  it  in  former  editions,  and  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts. Those  who  cannot  relish  the  various  read, 
ings,  will  perhaps  find  their  account  in  the  song, 
which  never  before  appeared  in  print. 
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Mt  love  was  fickle  once  and  dwngiogt 

Nor  e'er  would  settle  in  my  heart; 
From  beauty  still  to  beauty  rangmg. 

In  eVry  face  I  found  a  dart. 

Twas  first  a  charming  sbape  enslavM  me. 

An  eye  then  gave  the  fatal  stroke : 
Till  by  her  wit  Corinna  saVd  me, 

And  all  my  former  fetters  broke« 

But  now  a  long  and  lasting  anguish 

For  Belvidera  I  endure ; 
Hourly  I  sigh,  and  hourly  languish, 

Nor  hope  to  find  the  wonted  cure. 

For  here  the  false  unconstant  lover. 

After  a  thousand  beauties  shewn, 
Doefrnew  surprising  charms  discover, 

'  And  finds  variety  in  one. 

-  VARIOUS    READINGS. 

Stanza  the  first,  verse  the  first.  And  changing,] 
The  and  in  some  manuscripts  is  written  thus,  <$*: 
but  that  in  the  Cotton  library  writes  it  in  three  dis- 
tinct letters. 

Verse  the  second.  Nor  e'er  would,'\  Aldus  reads 
it  ever  would ;  but  as  this  would  hurt  the  metre,  we 
have  restored  it  to  its  genuine  reading,  by  observing 
that  syneeresis  which  had  been  neglected  by  ignorant 
transcribers. 

Ibid.  In  my  heart, '\  Scaliger  and  others,  on  my  heart. 

Verse  the  fourth.  I  found  a  dart,'\  The  Vatican 
manuscript  for  I  reads  it ;  but  this  must  have  been 
the  hallucination  of  the  transcriber,  who  probably 
mistook  the  dash  of  the  J  for  a  T. 

Stanza  the  second,  verse  the  second.  The  fatal 
stroke.]  Scioppius,  Salmasius,  and  many  others,  foe 
the  read  a;  but  I  have  stuck  to  the  usual  reading. 

Verse  the  third.  Till  by  her  wit,]  Some  manuscripts 
have  it  his  wit,  others  your,  others  their  wit.  But  as 
I  find  Corinna  to  be  the  name  of  a  woman  in  other 
axithors,  I  cannot  doubt  but  it  should  be  her. 
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Stanza  ilie  third,  verse  the  first.  A  long  and  lasting 
anguish,]  The  German  manuscript  reads  a  lasting 
passion,  but  the  rhyme  will  not  admit  iu 

Verse  the  second.  For  Behidera  I  endure.']  Did 
not  all  the  manuscripts  reclaim,  I  should  change 
Belvidera  into  Pelvidera  ;  Pelvis  being  used  by  several 
of  the  ancient  comic  writers  for  a  looking-glass,  by 
which  means  the  etjrmology  of  the  word  is  very 
visible,  and  Peividera  will  signify  a  lady  who  often 
looks  in  her  glass ;  as  indeed  she  had  very  good 
reason,  if  she  had^all  those  beauties  which  our  poet 
here  ascribes  to  her. 

Verse  the  third.  Hourfy  I  sigh,  and  hourfy  lau* 
guish.]  Some  for  the  word  hourly  read  daily^  and 
cfthersnightfy  :  the  last  has  great  authorities  of  its 
side. 

Verse  the  fourth.  The  wonted  cure.^  The  elder 
Stevens  reads  wanted  cure* 

Stanza  the  fourth,  verse  the  second.  J/ier  a  tkou^ 
sand  beauiies."]  In  several  copies  we  meet  wi^  a 
hundred  beauties^  by  the  usual  error  of  the  transcri- 
bers, who  probably  omitted  a  cipher,  and  had  not 
taste  enough  to  know  that  the  word  thousand  was 
ten  times  a  greater  compliment  to  the  poet's  mistress 
than  a  hundred* 

Verse  the  fourth.  And  finds  variety  in  one^  Most 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts  have  it  in  two.  Indeed 
so  many  of  them  concur  in  this  last  reading,  that  I 
"am  very  much  in  doubt  whether  it  ought  not  to  take 
place.  There  are  but  two  reasons,  which  incline  me 
to  the  reading  as  I  have  published  it:  first,  because 
the  rhyme,  and,  secondly,  because  the  sense  is  pre- 
served by  it.  It  might  likewise  proceed  from  the 
oscitancy  of  transcribers,  who,  to  dispatch  their  woric 
the  sooner,  used  to  write  all  numbers  in  cipher, 
and  seeing  the  figure  1  followed  by  a  little  dash  of 
the  pen^  as  is  oustomary  in  old  manuscripts,  they 
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perhaps  mistook  the  dash  for  a  second  figure,  and, 
by  casting  up  both  together,  composed -out  of  them 
the  figure  2.  But  this  I  shall  leave  to  the  learned, 
without  determining  any  thing  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
uncertainty. — C. 


NM71.     SATURDAY,  AUGUST  30,  1712. 


*E»  iXwia-tv  xjl^  rwt  «<J>oyff  t^BiV  0icv, — EuRiP. 
The  wise  with  hope  sapport  the  pains  of  life. 

The  time  present  seldom  affords  sufficient  employ- 
ment to  the  mind  of  man.  Objects  of  pain  or  plea- 
sure, love  or  admiration,  do  not  lie  thick  enough 
together  in  life  to  keep  the  soul  in  constant  action, 
and  supply  an  immediate  exercise  to  its  faculties. 
In  order,  dierefore,  to  remedy  this  defect,  that  the 
mind  may  not  want  business,  but  always  have  mate- 
rials for  thinking,  she  is  endowed  with  certain  powers, 
that  can  recall  what  is  passed,  and  anticipate  what 
«  is  to  come. 

That  wonderful  faculty,  which  we  call  the  memory, 
is  perpetually  looking  back,  when  we  have  nothing 
present  to  entertain  us.  It  is  like  those  repositories 
m  several  animals  that  are  filled  with  stores  of  their 
former  food,  on  which  they  may  ruminate  when  their 
present  pasture  feiils. 

As  the  memory  relieves  the  mind  in  her  vacant 
moments,  and  prevents  any  chasms  of  thought  by 
ideas  of  what  is  passed,  we  have  other  faculties  that 
agitate  and  employ  her  for  what  is  to  come.  These 
are  the  passions  of  hope  and  fear. 

By  these  two  passions  we  reach  forward  into  fu-« 
turity,  and  bring  up  to  our  present  thoughts  objects 
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that  lie  hid  in  the  remotest  depths  of  time.  We 
suffer  misery  and  enjoy  happiness^  before  they  are 
in  being ;  we  can  set  the  sun  and  stars  forward,  or 
lose  sight  of  them  by  wandering  into  those  retired 
parts  of  eternity^  when  the  heavens  and  earth  shall 
be  no  more. 

By  the  way,  who  can  imagine  that  the  existence 
of  a  creature  is  to  be  circumscribed  by  time,  whose 
thoughts  are  not?  But  I  shall,  in  this  paper,  confine 
myself  to  that  particular  passion  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  hope. 

Our  actual  enjoyments  are  so  few  and  transient, 
that  man  would  be  a  very  miserable  being,  were  he 
not  endowed  with  this  passion,  which  gives  him  a 
taste  of  those  ^ood  things  that  may  possibly  come 
into  his  poi^session.  *  We  should  hope  for  every  thing 
that  is  good,'  says  the  old  poet  Liinus,  ^becanse 
Ihere  ia  nothing  which  may  not  be  hoped  for,  and 
nothing  but  what  the  gods  are  able  to  give  us.' 
Hope  quickens  all  the  BtUl  parts  of  Ukf  and  keeps 
the  mind  awake  in  her  most  remiss  and  indolent 
hours.  It  gives  habitual  serenity  and  good  humour. 
It  is  a  kind  of  vital  heat  in  the  soul,  that  cheers  and 
gladdens  her,  when  she  does  not  attend  to  it.  It 
makes  pain  easy,  and  labour  pleasant 

Beside  these  several  advantages  which  rise  from 
hope,  there  is  another  which  is  none  of  the  least,  and 
that  is,  its  great  efficacy  in  preserving  us  from  setting 
too  high  a  value  on  present  enjoyments.  The  saying 
of  Csesar  is  very  well  known.  When  he  had  given 
away  all  his  estate  in  gratuities  among  his  friends, 
one  of  them  asked  what  he  had  left  for  himself;  to 
.  which  that  great  man  replied,  *  Hope.'  His  natural 
magnammity  hindered  him  from  prizing  what  he  was 
certainly  possessed  of,  and  tamed  all  his  thou|ht8 
upon  something  more  valuable  that' he  had  in  view. 
I  question  not  but  every  reader  will  draw  a  moral 
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from  )this  story^  and  apply  it  to  himself  without  my 
direetion. 

The  old  story  of  Pandora's  box  (which  many  of 
the  learned  believe  was  formed  among  the  heathens 
upon  the  tradition  of  the  fall  of  man)  shews  us  how 
deplorable  a  state  they  thought  the  present  life^ 
without  hope;  To  set  forth  the  utmost  condition  of 
misery,  they  tell  us,  that  our  forefather,  according 
to  the  pagan  theology,  had  a  great  vessel  presented 
him  by  Pandora.  Upon  his  lifting  up  the  lid  of  it, 
says  the  fable,  there  flew  out  all  the  calamities  and 
distempers  incident  to  men,  from  which,  till  that 
time,  they  had  been  altogether  exempt.  Hope>  who 
had  been  enclosed  in  the  cup  with  so  much  bad^com-* 
pany,  instead  of  flying  off  with  the  rest,  stuck  sp  close 
to  the  lid  of  it,  that  it  was  shut  down  upon  hen 

I  shall  make  but  two  reflections  upon  what  I  have 
hitherto  said.  First,  that  no  kind  of  life  is  so  happy 
as  that  which  is  full  of  hope,  especially  when  the 
hope  is  well  grounded,  and  when  the'  object  of  it  is 
of  an  exalted  kind,  and  in  its  nature  proper  to  make 
the  person  happy  who  enjoys  it.  This  proposition 
must  be  very  evident  to  those  who  consider  how  few 
are  the  present  enjoyments  of  the  most  happy  man,, 
and  how  insufficient  to  give  him  an  entire  satisfac* 
tion  and  acquiescence  in  them. 

My  next  observation  is  this,  that  a  religious  life  is 
that  which  most  abounds  in  a  well-grounded  hope» 
and  such  a  one  as  is  fixed  on  objects  that  are  capa- 
ble of  making  us  entirely  happy.  This  hope  in  a 
religious  man  is  mOch  more  sure  and  certain  than  the 
hope  of  any  temporal  blessing,  as  it  is  strengthened 
not  only  by  reason,  but  by  faith.  It  has  at  the  same 
time  its  eye  perpetually  fixed  on  that  state,  which 
implies  in  the  very  notion  of  it  the  most  full  and  the 
most  complex  happiness. 

I  have  before  snewn  how  tbo  influence  of  hope  in 
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feneral  sweetens  life,  and  makes  our  present  ooo- 
ition  supportable,  if  not  pleasing;  but  a  religious 
hope  has  still  greater  advantages.  It  does  not  only 
bear  up  the  mind  under  her  sufiferings,  but  makes 
her  rejoice  in  them,  as  they  may  be  the  instruments 
of  procuring  her  the  great  and  ultimate  end  of  all 
her  hope. 

Religious  hope  has  likewise  this  advantage  above 
any  other  kind  of  hope,  that  it  is  able  to  revive  the 
dying  man,  and  to  fill  his^mind  not  only  with  seciM 
comfort  and  refreshment,  but  sometimes  with  zaptme 
and  transport.  He  triumphs  in  his  agonies,  whilst 
the  soul  springs  forward  with  delight  to  the  great 
object  which  she  has  always  had  in  view,  and  loives 
the  body  with  an  expectation  of  being  reunited  to 
her  in  a  glorious  and  joyful  resurrectidn. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  those  emphatical 
expressions  of  a  lively  hope,  which  the  Psalmist  made 
use  of  in  the  midst  of  those  dangers  and  adversities 
which  surrounded  him;  for  the  following  passage 
had  its  present  and  personal,  as  weU  as  its  futiue 
and  prophetic  sense.     *  I  have  set  the  Lord  always 
before  me.     Because  he  is  at  my  right  hand  I  shaU 
not  be  moved.    Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my 
glory  rejoiceth.    My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  h<^. 
For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  heU,  neither  wilt 
thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption.    Thoa 
wilt  shew  me  the  path  of  life.     In  thy  presence  is 
fulness  of  joy,  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures 
for  evermore/    C. 
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Voloptas 


Solamenque  mail Viho.  ^n.  iii.  660. 

Thi9  only  tolace  his  hard  fortune  sends. — Drtden. 

I  BECEiTED  some  time  ago  a  proposal,  which  had  a . 
preface  to  it,  wherein  the  author  discoursed  at  large  . 
of  the  innumerable  objects  of  charity  in  a  nation,  and 
admonished  the  rich,  who  were  afflicted  with  any  dis- 
temper of  body,  particularly  to  regard  the  poor  in 
the  same  species  of  affliction,  and  confine  their  ten- 
derness to  them,  since  it  is  impossible  to  assist  all 
who  are  presented  to  them.    The  proposer  had  been 
relieved  from  a  malady  in  his  eyes  by  an  operation 
performed  by  Sir  William  Read,  and,  being  a  man  of 
condition,  had  taken  a  resolution  to  maintain  three 
poor  blind  men  during  their  lives,  in  gratitude  for 
that  great  blessing.   This  misfortune  is  so  very  great 
and  unfrequent,  that  one  would  think  an  establish- 
ment for  all  the  poor  under  it  might  be  easily  accom- 
plished, with  the  addition  of  a  very  few  others  to 
those  wealthy  who  are  in  the  same  calamity.    How- 
ever, the  thought  of  the  proposer  arose  from  a  very 
good  motive ;  and  the  parcelling  of  ourselves  out,  as 
called  to  particular  acts  of  beneficence,  would  be  a 
pretty  cement  of  society  and  virtue.     It  is  the  ordi- 
nary foundation  for  men's  holding  a  commerce,  witk 
each  other,  and  becoming  familiar,  that  they  agree  in 
the  same  sort  of  pleasure ;  and  sure  it  may  also  be 
some  reason  for  amity,  that  they  are  under  one  com- 
mon distress.     If  all  the  rich  who  are  lame  in  the 
fout,  from  a  life  of  ease,  pleasure,  and  luxury,  would 
elp  those  few  who  have  it  without  a  previous  life  of 
pleasure,  and  add  a  few  of  such  laborious  men,  who 
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are  become  lame  from  unhappy  blows,  fellg,  or  other 
accidents  of  age  or  sickness ;  I  say,  would  such 
gouty  persons  administer  to  tbe  necessities  of  men 
disabled  like  themselves,  the  consciousness  of  such 
a  behaviour  would  be  the  best  jalep,  cordial,  and 
anodyne,  in  the  feverish,  faint,  and  tormenting  vicis- 
situdes of  that  miserable  distemper.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  all  other,  both  bodily  and  intellectoal  evils. 
These  classes  of  charity  would  certainly  bring  down 
blessings  upon  an  age  and  people ;  and  if  men  were 
not  petrified  with  the  love  of  this  world,  against  all 
sense  of  the  commerce  which  ought  to  be  among 
them,  it  would  not  be  an  unreasonable  bill  for  a  poor 
man  in  the  agony  of  pain,  aggravated  by  want  and 
poverty,  to  <&aw  upon  a  sick  alderman  after  this 
forms; 

Mr.  Basil  Plevtt. 
-SIR, 

*  You  have  the  gout  and  stone,  with  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling ;  I  have  the  gout  and  stone,  not 
worth  one  fartbing ;  I  shall  pray  for  you,  and  desire 
you  would  pay  the  bearer  twenty  shUlings  for  value 
received  from.  Sir,  your  bumble  servant, 

Cripplegate,  LazaRUS  Hopefuu' 

Augost  29, 1712. 

The  reader's  own  imagination  will  suggest  to  him 
the  reasonableness  of  such  correspondences,  and  di- 
versify them  into  a  thousand  forms ;  but  I  shall  close 
this,  as  I  began,  upon  the  subject  of  blindness^. 
The  following  letter  seems  to  be  written  by  a  man  of 
learning,  who  is  returned  to  his  study  aner  a  sus- 
pense of  an  ability  to  do  so.  The  benefit  he  reports 
himself  to  have  received,  may  well  claim  the  hand- 
somest encomium  he  can  give  the  operator. 

*  A  benerolent  institation  in  fsTOor  of  blind  people,  and 
Swift's  hospital,  seem  to  have  originated  from  this  paper,  certainly 
from  the  principles  of  hunamt j  stated  in  It. 


^^ui^  Mefy  on  your  admirable  discourses 
« ,^^«M«<^<H'  ll^e  Imagination,  I  began  to  con- 
•^k:>i  ot''  our  senses  we  are  obliged  for  the 
.  .^  most  important  share  of  those  plea- 
.  .kusi  I  $oon  concladed  that  it  was  to  the  sight. 
*««  .^ifM>  30ivereign  of  the  sensesi  and  mother  of  all 
V.  .t.«u^  dioA  silences,  that  have  refined  the  rudeness 
k  lUi^  uttjCtiltiTated  mind  to  a  politeness  that  distin- 
^Oidiie^  the  fine  spirits  from  me  barbarous  go^  of 
I  he  ^reftt  Tulgar  and  the  small.     The  sight  is  the 
obliging  benefactress  that  bestows  on  us  the  most 
traBsporting  sensations  that  we  have  from  the  va- 
riotts  and  wonderful  products  of  nature.     To  the 
sight  we  owe  the  amazing  discoyeries  of  the  height, 
magnitude,  and  motion  of  the  planets ;  their  several 
revolutions  about  their  common  centre  of  light,  heat, 
and  motion,  the  sun.     The  sight  travels  yet  farther 
to  the  fixed  stars,  and  furnishes  the  understanding 
with  solid  reasons  to  prove,  that  each  of  them  is  a 
sun,  moving  on  its  own  axis,  in  the  centre  of  its  own 
vortex  or  turbillion,  and  performing  the  same  offices 
to  its  dependant  planets  that  our  glorious  sun  does 
to  this.     But  the  inquiries  of  the  sight  will  not  be 
stopped  here,  but  make  their  progress  through  the 
immense  expanse  to  the  Milky  Way,  and  there  di- 
vide the  blended  fires  of  the  galaxy  into  infinite  and 
different  worlds,  made  up  of  distinct  suns,  and  their 
peculiar  equipages  of  planets,  till,  unable  to  pursue 
this  track  any  farther,  it  deputes  the  imagination  to 
go  on  to  new  discoveries,  till  it  fill  the  unbounded 
space  with  endless  worlds. 

*  The  sight  informs  the  statuary's  chisel  with 
power  to  give  breath  to  hfeless  brass  and  marble, 
and  the  paiDter's  pencil  to  swell  the  flat  canvas  with 
moving  figures  actuated  by  imaginary  souls.    Masic 
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indeed  mi^  plead  another  ori^nal*,  sinoe  Jvbal,  lif 
the  different  falb  of  his  hammer  on  the  anvil,  dis- 
CQfvered  by  the  air  the  first  mde  nnisie  that  pleased 
the  antediluvian  iathen ;  but  then  the  sight  has  not 
only  reduced  those  wilder  sounds  into  artfol  order 
ana  harmony » but  conveys  Uiat  harmony  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  world  without  the  hdp  of  smuuL 
To  the  sight  we  owe  not  only  all  the  discoveries  of 
philosophy,  but  all  the  divine  unagery  of  poetry  that 
transports  the  intelligent  reader  of  Homer,  Milton, 
and  Virgil. 

'  As  tibe  sight  has  polished  the  world,  so  does  it 
supply  us  wifii  the  most  grateful  and  lasting  plea- 
sure. Let  love,  let  friendship,  paternal  affection, 
filial  piety,  and  conjugal  duty,  declare  the  joys  the 
sight  bestows  on  a  meeting  aAer  absence.  But  it 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  sight ;  every  one  that  has  it,  every 
hour  he  makes  use  of  it,  finds  them,  feek  them,  en- 
joys them. 

'  Thus,  as  jour  greatest  pleasures  and  knowledge 
are  derived  from  the  sight,  so  has  Providence  been 
more  curious  in  the  formation  of  its  seat,  the  eye, 
than  of  the  organs  of  the  other  senses.  That  stu- 
pendous machine  is  composed,  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner, of  muscles,  membranes,  and  humours.  Its  mo- 
tions are  admirably  directed  by  the  muscles ;  the 
perspicuity  of  the  humours  transmit  the  rays  of 
light ;  the  rays  are  regularly  refracted  by  thdr  ^ure ; 
the  black  lining  of  the  sclerotes  effectually  prevents 
their  being  confounded  by  reflection.  It  is  wonder- 
ful indeed  to  consider  how  many  objects  the  eye  is 
fitted  to  take  in  at  once,  and  successively  in  an  in- 
stant, and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  judgment  of 
their  position,  figure,  and  colour.  It  watches. against 
our  dangers,  guides  our  stepSf  and  lets  in  aU  the. 
•  Hr.  Weaver  tsdilMs  Ae  d^covcry  to  P^thafom. 
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vimble  obiects^  whose  beauty  and  variety  instruct 
and  delight. 

^  The  pleasures  and  advantages  of  sight  being  so 
great,  the  loss  must  be  very  grievous;  of  which  MU-> 
ton,  from  experience,  gives  die  most  sensible  idea, 
both  in  the  third  book  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  and  iu 
his  Samson  Agonistes. 

'  To  fight,  in  the  former.. 

^— • Thee  I  revisit  safe, 

And  feel  thy  sovereign  vital  lamp ;  bnt  thoa 
Revisit'flt  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
.To  £nd  thj  pieidng  ray,  but  find  no  dawn.^ 

*  And  a  little  after. 

Seasons  return,  bat  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  mom,. 
Or  sight  of  vernal- bloom,  or  summer's  rose. 
Or  flocks  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 
Bat  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark, 
Surround  me  :  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expung'd  and  raz'd. 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

^  Again  in  Samson  Agonistes.. 

But  chief  of  all. 


O  loss  of  sight !  of  thee  I  most  complain : 
Blind  among  enemies '.  O  worse  than  chains. 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age ! 
light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me's  extinct. 
And  all  her  various  objects  of  delist 
Annuird  . 


Still  as  a  fool. 


In  pow'r  of  others,  never  in  my  own. 
Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half : 
O  dark !  dark !  dark!  amid  the  blaze  of  noon : 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse. 
Without  all  hopes  of  day. 

*  The  enjoyment  of  sight  then  being  so  great  a 

blessing,  and  the  loss  of  it  so  terrible  an  evil,  how 

^cell^nt  and  valuable  is  the  skill  of  that  artist  which 
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can  reetore  the  former,  and  redress  the  latter  I  My 
frequent  perusal  of  the  advertisements  in  the  public 
newspapers  (g^enerally  the  most  agreeable  entertain- 
ment they  afford)  has  presented  me  with  many  and 
various  benefits  of  this  kind  done  to  my  countrymen 
by  that  skilful  artist  Dr.  Grant,  her  majesty's  oculist 
extraordinary,  whose  happy  hand  has  brought  and 
restored  to  sight  several  hundreds  in  less  than  four 
years.  Many  have  received  sight  by  his  means  who 
came  blind  from  their  mother's  womb,  as  in  the  fa- 
mous instance  of  Jones  of  Newington*.  I  myself 
have  been  cured  by  him  of  a  weakness  in  my  eyes 
next  to  blindness,  and  am  ready  to  believe  any  thing 
that  is  reported  of  his  ability  this  way ;  ana  know 
that  many,  who  could  not  purchase  his  assistance 
with  money,  have  enjoyed  it  from  his  charity.  But 
a  list  of  particulars  would  swell  my  letter  beyond  its 
bounds :  what  I  have  said  being  sufficient  to  com* 
fprt  those  who  are  in  the  like  distress,  since  they 
may  conceive  hopes  of  being  no  longer  miserable  in 
this  kind,  while  there  is  yet  alive  so  able  an  oculist 
as  Dr.  Grant 

I  am  the  Spectator's  humble  servant, 
T.  Philanth&opus.' 

*  ThU  ostentatious  oculist  was,  it  seems,  originally  a  cobbler 
or  tinker,  afterward  a  preacher  in  a  congregation  of  Baptists* 
William  Jones  was  not  bom  blind,  and  was  but  yery  little,  if  at 
All,  benefited  by  Grant's  operation,  who  appears  to  have  been 
guilty  of  great  tmnd  and  downright  forgery  id  his  account  and 
IdTertisements  of  this  pretended  cure. 
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Quid  ?  ri  quis  vulta  torvo  feras,  et  pede  nudo» 
Exigoaeqae  toge  rimulet  textore  Catonem ; 
Virtuteome  repneientet  moresque  Catonis  ? 

Hob.  1  Ep«  zix.  12. 

Suppose  a  man  the  coarsest  gown  shoald  wear. 
Mo  shoes,  hb  forehead  roogh,  hu  look  severe, 
And  ape  great  Cato  in  his  form  and  dress ; 
Most  he  his  virtues  and  his  mind  express  ? — Cbeech. 

To  THE  Spectator. 
*  SIR, 

'  I  AM  now  in  the  country,  and  employ  most  of  mv 
time  in  reading,  or  thinking  upon  what  I  have  read. 
Your  paper  comes  constantly  down  to  me,  and  it  af-* 
feets  me  so  much,  that  I  find  my  thoughts  run  into 
your  way :  and  I  recommend  to  you  a  subject  upon 
which  you  have  not  yet  touched,  and  that  is,  the  sa- 
tisfaction some  men  seem  to  take  in  their  imperfec- 
tions :  I  think  one  may  call  it  glorying  in  their  in- 
sufficiency. A  certain  great  author  is  of  opinion  it 
is  the  contrary  to  envy^  though  perhaps  it  may  pro- 
ceed from  it.  Nothing  is  so  common  as  to  hear  men 
of  this  sort,  speaking  of  themselves,  add  to  their  own 
merit  (as  they  think)  by  impairing  it,  in  praising 
themselves  for  their  defects,  freely  allowing  they 
commit  -some  few  frivolous  errors,  in  order  to  be 
esteemed  persons  of  uncommon  talents  and  great 
qualifications.  They  are  generally  professing  an  in- 
judicious neglect  of  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding,  as 
also  an  unjust  contempt  for  travelling,  and  the  mo- 
dem languages;  as  for  their  part,  say  they,  they 
never  valiied  or  troubled  their  head  about  them. 
This  panegyrical  satire  on  themselves  certainly  is 
worthy  of  your  animadversion.    I  have  known  one 
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of  the&e  gentlemen  think  himself  obliged  to  forget 
the  day  of  an  appointment,  and  sometimes  even  that 
you  spoke  to  him ;  and  when  you  see  them,  they 
fiope  you'll  pardon  them,  for  they  have  the  worst 
memory  in  the  world.  One  of  them  started  up  the 
other  aay  in  some  confusion,  and  said,  ^*  Now  I 
think  on't,  I  am  to  meet  Mr.  Mortmain,  the  attorney, 
about  sotne  business,  but  whether  it  is  to-day  or  to- 
morrow, 'faith  I  cannot  tell/'  Now,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  he  knew  his  time  to  a  moment,  and^was 
tiier^  accordingly.  These  forgetful  persons  have,  to 
keigfaten  their  crime,  generally  the  best  memories  of 
any  people,  as  I  have  found  out  by  their  remember* 
mg  sometimes  through  inadvertency.  Two  or  three 
of  them  that  I  know  can  say  most  of  our  modem 
tragiedies  by  heart.  I  asked  a  gentleman  the  other 
day  that  is  famous  for  a  good  carver  (at  which  ac- 
quisition he  is  out  of  .countenance,  imagining  it  may 
detract,  from  'some  of  his  more  essential  qualifica- 
tions) to  help  me  to  something  tiiat  was  near  him ; 
but  he  excused  himself,  and  blushing  told  me,  *'  Of 
all  things  he  could  never  carve  in  his  life ;"  though  it 
Can  be  proved  upon  him  that  he  cuts  up,  disjoints, 
and  uncases,  vnm  incomparable  dexterity.  I  would 
not  be  understood  as  if  I  thought  it  laudable  for  a 
man  of  quality  and  fortune  to  rival  the  acquisitions 
of  artificers,  and  endeavour  to  excel  in  little  handy 
qualities ;  no,  I  argue  only  against  being  ashamed  at 
what  is  really  praiseworthy.  As  these  pretences  to 
ingenuity  shew  themselves  several  ways,  you  will 
often  see  a  man  of  this  temper  ashamed  to  be  clean, 
and  setting  up  for  wit,  only  from  negligence  in  his 
habit*  Now  I  am  upon  &is  head,  I  cannot  help 
observing  also  upon  a  very  difierent  folly  proceed- 
ing from  the  same  cause.  As  these  above-men- 
tioned arise  from  affecting  an  equality  with  men  of 
greater  talents,  from  having  the  same  faults,  there 
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are  others  that  would  come  at  a  parallel  with  thoae 
above  them>  by  possessing  little  advantages  which 
they  want.  I  heard  a  young  man  not  long  ago,  who 
has  sense,  comfort  himself  in  his  ignorance  of  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  the  Orientals :  at  me  same  time  that 
he  published  his  aversion  to  those  languages,  he  said 
that  the  knowledge-  of  them  was  rather  a  diminutioa 
than  an  advancement  of  a  man's  character :  though 
at  the  same  time  I  know  he  languishes  and  re^Muea 
he  is  not  master  of  them  himself.  Whenever  I  take 
any  of  these  fine  persons  thus  detracting  from  what 
they  do  not  understand,  I  tell  them  I  will  complain 
to  you ;  and  say  I  am  sure  you  will  not  allow  it  an 
exception  against  a  thing,  that  he  who  contemns  it 
is  an  ignorant  in  it.        I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant,  S.  P.' 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  am  a  man  of  a  very  good  estate,  and  am  ho- 
nourably in  love.  I  hope  you  will  allow,  when  the 
ultimate  purpose  is  honest,  there  may  be,  without 
trespass  agaiast  innocence,  some  toying  by  the  way* 
People  of  condition  are  perhaps  too  distant  and  for- 
mal on  those  occasions ;  but  however  that  is,  I  am  to 
confess  to  you  that  I  have,  writ  some  verses  to  atone 
for  my  offence.  You  professed  authors  are  a  little 
severe  upon  us,  who  write  like  gentlemen :  but  if  you 
are  a  friend  to  love,  you  will  insert  my  poem.  You 
cannot  imagine  how  much  service  it  would  do  me 
with  my  fair  one,  as  well  as  reputation  with  all  my 
friends,  to  have  something  of  mine  in  the  Spectator. 
My  crime  was,  that  I  snatched  a  kiss,  and  my  poeti- 
cal excuse  as  follows : 

I. 

Belinda,  see  firom  youder  flowers 

The  bee  flies  loaded  to  its  cell : 
Can  you  perceive  what  It  devoiin  ? 

Are  thej  impaired  in  show  or  smell  ? 
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*  Havmgalitde 
think  <^bestov]B§  it 
to  die  Spectator,  wHA  I  ■«*  do, 
Your  ImBble  Mnnat, 

<  P.  S.  If  yoa  appnufe  oT  s; 
enough  to  become 
your  opinioD  of  JL    idaigmilisr 
ingcaUedliy 
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'  MR.  8PBCTATOB» 

'  Bsnro  of  Ae  mnlici 
tired  finom  die  ceatie  of 
rnieaBJness  in  diecootxy 
from  ifae  sodetj  Au  tfe 
obliged  to  leeove  aad 
circle  ofneigUMNuSy  ^m>,  iliniag,t 
iacHnatioM,  cm  aiilfci  i  be 
able  to  OB,  if  a  vie  In 
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which  a  man  should  deliver  himself,  if  possible :  for 
why  must  I  lose  the  remaining  part  of  my  life,  be- 
cause they  have  thrown  away  the  former  part  of 
theirs  ?  It  is  to  me  an  insupportable  affliction,  to  be 
tormented  with  the  narrations  of  a  set  of  people,  who 
are  warm  in  their  expressions  of  the  quick  relish  of 
that  pleasure  which  their  do^s  and  horses  have  a 
more  delicate  taste  of.  I  do  also  in  my  h^art  detest 
and  abhor  that  damnable  doctrine  and  position  of  the 
necessity  of  a  bumper,  though  to  one's  own  toast ; 
for  though  it  is  pretended  that  these  deep  potations 
are  used  only  to  inspire  gaiety,  they  certainly  drown 
that  cheerfulness  which  would  survive  a  moderate 
circulation.  If  at  these  meetings  it  were  left  to  every 
stranger  either  to  fill  his  glass  according  to  his  own 
inclination,  or  to  make  his  retreat  when  he 'finds  he 
has  been  sufficiently  obedient  to  that  of  others,  these 
entertainments  would  be  governed  with  more  good 
sense,  and  consequently  with  more  good  breeding, 
than  at  present  they  are.  Indeed,  where  any  of  the 
guests  are  known  to  measure  their  fame  or  pleasure' 
by  their  glass,  proper  exhortations  might  be  used  to 
these  to  push  their  fortunes  in  this  sort  of  reputation; 
but  where  it  is  unseasonably  insisted  on  to  a  modest 
stranger,  this  drench  may  be  said  to  be  swallowed 
with  the  same  necessity  as  if  it  had  been  tendered 
in  the  horn  for  that  purpose*,  with  this  aggravating 
circumstance,  that  it  distresses  the  entertainer's  guest 
in  the  same  degree  as  it  relieves  his  horses. 

'  To  attend  without  impatience  an  account  of  five-- 
barred  g^tes,  double  ditches,  and  precipices,  and 
to  survey  the  orator  with  desiring  eyes,  is  to  me  ex- 
tremely difBcult,  but  absolutely  necessary,  to  be  upon 
tolerable  terms  with  him ;  but  then  the  occasional 
burstings  out  into  laughter  is  of  all  other  accomplish- 
ments the  most  requisite.    I  confess  at  present  I  havQ . 

*  A  bom  b  used  to  ftdnkinister  potions  W  hon^ 
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not  that  command  of  these  convulsions  as  is  neoes- 
sary  to  be  good  company;  theiefore  I  beg  you 
would  publish  this  letter,  and  let  me  be  known  aU  at 
once  for  a  queer  fellow,  and  avoided.  It  is  monstrous 
to  me^  that  we  who  are  given  to  reading  and  calm 
oonversation,  should  ever  be  visited  by  these  roarers; 
but  they  think  they  themselves,  as  neighbours,  may 
come  into  our  rooms  with  the  same  right  that  they 
and  their  dogs  hunt  in  our  grounds. 

*  Your  institution  of  clubs  I  have  always  admired, 
in  which  you  constantly  endeavoured  the  union  of 
the  metaphorically  defunct,  that  is,  such  as  are  nei- 
ther serviceable  to  the  busy  and  enterprising  part  of 
mankind,  nor  entertaining  to  the  retired  and  specu* 
lative.  There  should  certainly  therefore  in  each 
county  be  estabhshed  a  club  of  the  persons  whose 
conversations  I  have  described,  who  for  their  own 
private^as  also  the  public  emolument,  should  exclude, 
and  be  excluded,  all  other  society.  Their  attire 
should  be  the  same  with  their  huntsmen's,  and  none 
should  be  admitted  into  this  green  conversation- 
piece,  except  he  had  broken  his  collar-bone  thrice. 
A  broken  rib  or  two  might  also  admit  a  man  with- 
out the  least  opposition.  The  president  must  ne- 
cessarily have  broken  his  neck,  and  have  been  taken 
up  dead  once  or  twice :  for  the  more  maims  this 
brotherhood  shall  have  met  with,  the  easier  will 
their  conversation  flow  and  keep  up;  and  when/ 
any  one  of  these  vigorous  invahds  had  finished  hia 
narration  of  the  collar-bone,  this  naturally  would! 
introduce  the  history  of  the  ribs.  Besides,  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  their  falls  and  fractures 
would  help  to  prolong  and  diversify  their  relations. 
There  should  dso  be  another  club  of  such  men,  who 
had  not  succeeded  so  well  in  maiming  themselves, 
but  are  however  in  the  constant  pursuit  of  these  ac- 
complishments .     t  would  by  no  means  be  suspected, 
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by  what  I  have  said,  to  traduce  in  general  the  body 
of  fox-hunters  ;  for  whilst  I  look  upon  a  reasonable 
creature  full  speed  after  a  pack  of  dogs  by  way  of 
pleasure,  and  not  of  business,  I  shall  always  make 
honourable  mention  of  it. 

'  But  the  most  irksome  conversation  of  all  others 
I  have  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  been 
among  two  or  three  of  your  travellers  who  have 
overlooked  men  «Lnd  manners,  and  have  passed 
through  France  and  Italy  with  the  same  observa- 
tion that  the  carriers  and  stage-coachmen  do  through 
Great  Britain ;  that  is,  their  stops  and  stages  have 
been  regulated  according  to  the  liquor  they  have 
met  with  in  their  passage.  They  indeed  remember 
the  names  of  abundance  of  places,  with  the  parti- 
cular fineries  of  certain  churches ;  but  their  distin- 
guishing mark  is  certain  prettiness  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, the  meaning  of  which  they  could  have  betr 
ter  expressed  in  their  own.  The  entertainment  of 
these  fine  observers  Shakspeare  has  described  to 
consist 

In  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,   ' 
The  Pyrenean,  and  the  River  Fo : 

and  then  concludes  with  a  sigh, 

Now  this  is  worshipful  society  ! 

'  I  would  jftC^  jbre  thought  in  all  this  to  hate  such 
honest  creatures  as  dpgs ;  I  am  only  unhappy  that  I 
cannot  partake  in  their  diversions.  But  I  love  them 
so  well,  as  dogs,  that  I  often  go  with  my  pockets 
stuiFed  with  bread  to  dispense  my  favours,  or  make 
niy  way  through  them  at  neighbours'  houses.  There 
is  in  particular  a  young  hound  of  great  expectation, 
vivacity,  and  enterprise,  that  attends  my  flights 
wherever  he  spies  me.  This  creature  observes  my 
countenance,  and  behaves  himself  accordingly.  Hia 
mirth|  his  frolic,  and  joy,  upon  the  sight  of  me,  has 
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been  obsenredy  and  I  have  been  gravely  desired  not 
to  encQurage  him  so  much,  for  it  spoils  his  parts; 
but  I  think  he  shews  them  sufficiently  in  the  several 
boundiDgs,  friskings,  and  scourings,  when  he  makes 
his  court  to  me :  but  I  foresee  in  a  little  time  he  and 
I  must  keep  company  with  one  another  only,  for  we 
are  fit  for  no  other  in  these  parts.  Having  mformed 
you  how  I  do  pass  my  time  in  the  country  where  I 
am,  I  must  proceed  to  tell  you  how  I  would  pass  it, 
had  I  such  a  fortune  as  would  put  me  above  the  ob- 
servance of  ceremony  and  custcHn. 

*  My  scheme  of  a  country  life  then  should  be  aa 
follows.  As  I  am  happy  in  three  or  four  very  agree* 
able  friends,  these  I  would  constantly  have  with  me ; 
and  the  freedom  we  took  with  one  another  at  school 
and  the  university,  we  would  maintain  and  exert 
upon  all  occasions  with  great  courage.  There 
should  be  certain  hours  of  the  day  to  be  employ* 
ed  in  reading,  during  which  time  it  should  be  im- 
possible for  anyone  ofuBto  enter  the  other's  cham- 
ber, unless  by  storm.  After  this  we  would  commu^ 
nicate  the  trash  or  treasure  we  had  met  with,  with 
our  own  reflections  upon  the  matter ;  the  justness 
of  which  we  would  controvert  with  good-humoured 
warmth,  and  never  spare  one  another  oat  of  that 
complaisant  spirit  of  conversation,  which  makes 
others  affirm  and  deny  the  same  matter  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  If  any  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen^ 
not  of  our  turn,  should  take  it  in  their  heads  to  visit 
me,  I  should  look  upon  these  persons  in  the  same 
degree  enemies  to  my^  particular  state  of  happiness, 
as  ever  the  French  were  to  that  of  the  public,  and  I 
would  be  at  an  annual  expense  in  spies  to  observe 
their  motions.  Whenever  I  should  be  surprised  with 
a  visit,  as  I  hate  drinking,  I  would  be  brisk  in  swill- 
ing bumpers,  upon  this  maxim,  that  it  is  better  to 
trouble  others  with  my  impertinence,  than  to  be  trou- 
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bled  mygelf  with  theirs.  The  necessity  of  an  infir- 
mary makes  me  resolve  to  fall  to  that  project;  and 
as  we  should  be  but  five,  the  terrors  of  an  involun- 
tary  separation,  which  our  number  cannot  so  well 
admit  of,  would  make  us  exert  ourselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  the  particulars  mentioned  in  your  institu- 
tion of  that  equitable  confinement.  This  my  way  of 
life  I  know  would  subject  me  to  the  imputation  of  a 
morose,  covetous,  and  singular  fellow.  These  and 
all  other  hard  words,  with  all  manner  of  insipid  jests, 
and  all  other  reproach,  would  be  matter  of  mirth  to 
me  and  my  friends :  besides,  I  would  destroy  the 
application  of  the  epithets  morose  and  covetous,  by 
a  yearly  relief  of  my  undeservedly  necessitous  neigh- 
bours, and  by  treating  my  friends  and  domestics  with 
a  humanity  that  should  express  the  obligation  to  lie 
rather  on  my  side ;  and  as  for  the  word  singular,  I 
was  always  of  opinion  every  man  must  be  so,  to  be 
what  one  would  desire  him. 

Your  very  humble  servant,     J.  R. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  About  two  years  ago,  I  was  called  upon  by  the 
younger  part  of  a  country  family,  by  my  mother's 
side  related  to  me,  to  visit  Mr.  Campbellf)  the  dumb 

*  This  letter  was  probably  written  by  Steele's  fellow-collegian 
and  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Parker.  This  accomplished 
scholar  was  for  many  years  vicar  of  Erobleton,  in  Northumber- 
land, a  living  in  the  gift  of  Merton-college,  where  he  and  Steele 
lived  in  the  most  cordial  familiarity.  Not  relishing  the  rural 
sports  of  Bamboroughshire,  he  declined  the  interchange  of  visits 
with  most  of  the  hospitable  gentlemen  in  bis  neighboarhood : 
who,  invigorated  by  their  diversions,  indulged  in  copious  meals, 
and  were  apt  to  be  vociferous  in  their  mirth,  and  over-importu- 
nate with  their  guests,  to  join  in  their  conviviaUty. 

t  Duncan  Campbell  aimounced  himself  to  the  public  as  a 
Scotch  highlander,  gifted  with  the  second-sight.  He  was,  or 
pretended  to  be,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  succeeded  in  making  a 
fortune  to  himself,  by  practising  for  some  years  on  the  creduUty 
of  the  vulgar  in  the  ignominious  character  of  «  fortune-teller. 
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man;  for  tiiej  told  me  that  that  was  chiefly  iphat 
brought  tliem  to  town,  haying  heard  wonders  of  him 
in  Esse^.  I,  who  always  wanted  faith  in  mat- 
ters of  that  kind,  was  not  easily  prevailed  on  to  go; 
hut,  lest  they  should  take  it  ill,  I  went  with  them ; 
when,  to  my  surprise,  Mr.  Campbell  related  all  their 
past  life ;  in  short,  had  he  not  been  prevented,  such 
a  discovery  would  have  come  out  as  would  have 
ruined  the  next  design  of  their  coming  to  town,  viu 

buying  wedding  clothes.     Our  names ^though  he 

never  heard  of  us  before and  we  endeavoured  to 

conceal ^were  as  familiar  to  him  as  to  ourselves. 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  Spectator,  he  is  a  very  learned  and 
wise  man.    Being  impatient  to  know  my  fortune, 
having  paid  roy  respects  in  a  family  Jacobus,  he 
told  me  (after  his  manner)  among  several  other 
things,  that  in  a  year  and  nine  months  I  should  fall 
ill  of  a  new  fever,  be  given  over  by  my  physicians, 
'but  should  with  much  difficulty  recover;  that,  the 
first  time  I  took  the  air  afterward,  I  should  be  ad« 
dressed  to  by  a  young  gentleman  of  a  plentiful  for- 
tune, good  sense,  and  a  generous  spirit.    Mr.  Spec- 
tator, he  is  the  purest  man  in  the  world,  for  all  he 
said  is  come  torpass,  and  I  am  the  happiest  she  in 
Kent.     I  have  been  in  quest  of  Mr.  C^pbell  these 
three  months,  and  cannot  find  him  out    Now,  hear- 
ing you  are  a  dumb  man  too,  I  thought  you  might 
correspond,  and  be  able  to  tell  me  something ;  for 
I  think  mj^df  hig^v  obliged  to  make  his  fortmie, 
as  he  has  mine.    It  is  very  possible  your  worriiip, 
who  has  spies  all  over  this  town,  can  inform  me  how 
to  send  to  him.    If  you  can,  I  beseech  you  be  as 
speedy  as  possible,  and  you  will  highly  oblige^ 
Your  constant  reader  and  admirer, 

DULCIBELLA   ThaVKI^ST.' 

Ordered,  That  the  inspector  I  employ  about  wor 
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ders  inquire  at  the  Golden-Lion,  opposite  to  thd 
Half-Moon  tavem  in  Drury-lane,  into  the  merit  of 
this  silent  sage,  and  report  accordingly. — T. 
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Qua  res  in  se  neque  consiliimiy  neqne  modaHEi 
Habet  ullaiu,  earn  consilio  legiere  non  potes* 

Teb.  £ui2«  act.  u  8C.  !• 

The  thing  that  m  itself  has  neither  measure  nor  cooflideTatioii, 
counsel  cannot  rule. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  which  has  been  made  of 
politicians  who  would  rather  ingratiate  themselves 
with  their  sovereign,  than  promote  his  real  service, 
that  they  accommodate  their  counsels  to  his  inclina- 
tions, and  advise  him  to  such  actions  only  as  his 
heart  is  naturally  set  upon.  The  privy-counsellor  of 
one  in  love  must  observe  the  same  conduct,  unless 
he  would  forfeit  the  friendship  of  the  person  who  de. 
sires  his  advice.  I  have  known  several  odd  cases 
of  this  nature.  Hipparchus  was  going  to  marry  a 
common  woman ;  but  being  resolved  to  do  nothing 
without  the  advice  of  his  friend  Philander,  he  con- 
sulted him  upon  the  occasion.  Philander  told  him 
his  mind  freely,  and  represented  his  mistress  to  him 
in  such  strong  colours,  that  the  next  mioming  he  re- 
ceived a  challenge  for  his  pains,  and  before  twelve 
o'clock  was  run  through  the  body  by  the  man  who 
had  asked  his  advice.  Geha  was  more  prudent  on 
the  like  occasion.  She  desired  Leonilla  to  give  her 
opinion  freely  upon  the  young  fellow  who  made  his 
addresses  to  her.  Leonilla,  to  oblige  her,  told  her 
with  great  frankness,  that  she  looked  upon  him  as 
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one  of  the  most  worthless — -^elia,  foreieeiiig  what 
a  character  she  was  to  expect,  hegged  her  not  to  go 
on,  for  that  she  had  heen  privately  married  to  hna 
above  a  fortnight.  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  woman  sel- 
dom asks  advice  before  she  has  bought  her  wedding 
clothes.  When  she  has  made  her  own  <:hoice.  Hot 
form's  sake  she  sends  a  amg6  ^iUre  to  her  friends. 

If  we  look  into  the  secret  springs  and  motives  that 
set  people  at  work  on  these  occasions,  and  put  them 
upon  asking  advice  which  they  never  intend  so  take ; 
I  look  upon  it  to  be  none  of  the  least,  that  they  aie 
incapable  of  keeping  a  secret  which  is  so  very  pleas- 
ing to  them.  A  girl  longs  to  tell  her  confidante,  that 
sl^  hopes  to  be  married  in  a  little  thne;  and,  in 
order  to  talk  of  the  pretty  feDow  that  dwells  so  much 
in  her  thoughts,  asks  her  very  gravely,  what  she 
would  advise  her  to  do  in  a  case  of  so  much  diffi- 
culty. Why  else  should  MeUssa,  who  had  not  a 
thousand  pounds  in  the  world,  go  into  every  quarter 
of  the  town  to  ask  her  acquaintance,  whether  they 
would  advise  her  to  take  Tom  Townly,  that  made 
his  addresses  to  her  with  an  estate  of  &fe  thousand 
a  year  ?  It  is  very  pleasant,  on  this  occasion,  to  hear 
the  lady  propose  her  doubts ;  and  to  see  the  pains 
she  is  at  to  get  over  them. 

I  must  not  here  omit  a  practice  that  is  in  use  among 
the  vainer  part  of  our  own  sex,  who  will  often  ask 
a  Mend's  advice  in  relatign  to  a  fortune  whom  they 
are  never  like  to  come  at.  Will  Honeycomb,  who 
is  now  on  the  verge  of  threesc(»e,  took  me  aside  not 
long  since,  and  sisked  me  in  his  most  serious  look, 
whether  I  would  advise  him  to  marry  my  Lady  Betty 
Single,  who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  greatest  for- 
tunes about  town.  I  stared  him  full  in  the  £M:e  upon 
so  strange  a  question ;  upon  which  he  immediately 
g^ve  me  an  inventory  of  ner  jewels  and  estate,  add-' 
log  that  he  was  resolved  to  do  nothing  in  a  matter 
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of  such  conBequence  without  my  approbation,  find- 
ing he  would  have  an  answer,  I  told  him  if  he  could 
get  the  lady's  consent  he  had  mine.  This  is  about 
the  tenth  match  which,  to  my  knowledge,  Will  has 
consulted  his  friends  upon,  without  ever  opening  his 
mind  to  the  party  herself, 

I  have  been  engaged  in  thid  subject  by  the  follow* 
ing  letter,  which  comes  to  me  from  some  notable 
young  female  scribe,  who,  by  the  contents  of  it,  seems 
to  have  carried  matters  so  far,  that  she  is  ripe  for 
asking  advice ;  but  as  I  would  not  lose  her  good  will, 
nor  forfeit  the  reputation  which  I  have  with  her  for 
wisdom,  I  shall  only  communicate  the  letter  to  the 
public,  without  returning  any  answer  to  it. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR. 

*  Now,  Sir,  the  thing  is  this ;  Mr.  Shapely  is  the 
prettiest  gentleman  about  town.  He  is  very  tall,  but 
not  too  tal]  neither.  He  dances  like  an  angel.  His 
mouth  is  made  I  do  m)t  know  how,  but  it  is  the  pret- 
tiest that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  He  is  always  laugh* 
ing,  for  he  has  an  infinite  deal  of  wit.  If  you  did 
but  see  how  he  rolls  his  stockings !  He  has  a  thou- 
sand pretty  fancies,  and  I  am  sure,  if  you  saw  him, 
you  would  like  him.  He  is  a  very  good  scholar,  and 
can  talk  Latin  as  fast  as  English.  I  wish  you  could 
but  see  him  dance.  Now  you  must  understand  poor 
Mr.  Shapely  has  no  estate ;  but  how  can  he  help 
that,  you  know  ?  And  yet  my  friends  are  so  unrea- 
sonable as  to  be  always  teasing  me  about  him,  be- 
cause he  has  no  estate;  but  I  am  sure  he  has  that 
that  is  better  than  an  estate ;  for  he  is  a  good-na- 
tured, ingenious,  modest,  civil,  tall,  well-bred,  hand- 
some man ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  his  civilities 
ever  since  I  saw  him.  I  forgot  to  tell  yoii  that  he 
has  black  eyes,  and  looks  upon  me  now  and  then  as 
if  he  had  tears  in  them.    And  yet  my  friends  are  so 
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unreasonable,  that  they  would  bare  me  be  undvil  to 
him.  I  have  a  good  portion  which  they  cannot  hinder 
me  of, .  and  I  shall  be  fourteen  on  the  29th  day  of 
August  next,  and  am  therefore  willing  to  settle  in 
the  world  as  soon  as  I  can^  and  so  is  Mr.  Shapely. 
But  every  body  I  advise  with  here  is  poor  Mr. 
Shapely's  enemy.  I  desire  therefore  you  will  give 
me  your  advice,  for  I  know  you  are  a  wise  man ;  and 
if  you  advise  me  well,  I  am  resolved  to  follow  it  I 
heartily  wish  you  could  see  him  dance ;  and  am, 

Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

B.  D. 
C.        *  He  loves  your  Spectators  mightily.' 
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— —  Locidns  ordo. — Hob.  An  Poet.  41. 
Method  gives  light 

Amokg  my  daily  papers  which  I  bestow  on  the  pub- 
lic, there  are  some  which  are  written  with  regularity 
and  method,  and  others  that  run  out  into  die  wild- 
ness  of  those  compositions  which  go  by  the  name  of 
essays.  As  for  the  first,  I  have  the  whole  scheme  o£ 
the  discourse  in  my  mind  before  I  set  pen  to  paper. 
In  the  other  kind  of  writing,  it  is  sufficient  that  I 
hare  several  thoughts  on  a  subject,  without  troubling 
myself  to  range  them  in  such  order,  that  they  may 
seem  to  grow  out  of  one  another,  and  be  disposed 
under  the  proper  heads.  Seneca  and  Montaigne  are 
patterns  for  writing  in  this  last  kind,  as  Tully  and 
Aristotle  excel  in  the  other.  When  I  read  an  author 
of  genius  who  writes  without  method,  I  fancy  myself 
in  a  wood  that  abounds  with  a  great  many  nobje  ob- 
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jects,  ritung  among  one  another  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion and  disorder.  When  I  read  a  methodical  dis- 
course^  I  am  in  a  regular  plantation,  and  can  place 
myself  in  its  several  centres,  so  as  to  take  a  view  of 
all  the  lines  and  walks  that  are  struck  from  them. 
You  may  ramble  in  the  one  a  whole  day  together,  and 
every  moment  discover  something  or  o&er  that  is 
new  to  you ;  but  when  you  have  done,  you  will  have 
but  a  confused  imperfect  notion  of  the  place :  in  the 
other  your  eye  commands  the  whole  prospect,  and 
gives  you  such  an  idea  of  it  as  is  not  easily  worn  out 
of  the  memory. 

Irregularity  and  want  of  method  are  only  sup- 
portable in  men  of  great  learning  or  genius,  who  are 
often  too  full  to  be  exact,  and  therefore  choose  to 
throw  down  their  pearls  in  heaps  before  the  reader, 
rather  than  be  at  the  pains  of  stringing  them. 

Method  is  of  advantage  to  a  work,  both  in  respect 
to  the  writer  and  the  reader.  In  regard  to  the  first, 
it  is  a  ereat  help  to  his  invention.  When  a  man  has 
planned  his  discourse,  he  finds  a  great  many  thoughts 
rising  out  of  every  head,  that  do  not  offer  themselves 
upon  the  general  survey  of  a  subject.  His  thoughts 
are  at  the  same  time  more  intelligible,  and  better 
discover  their  drift  and  meaning,  when  they  are 
placed  in  their  proper  lights,  and  follow  one  another 
in  a  regular  series,  than  when  they  are  thrown  toge- 
ther without  order  and  connexion.  There  is  always 
an  obscurity  in  confusion;  and  the  same  sentence 
that  would  nave  enlightened  the  reader  in  one  part 
of  a  discourse,  perplexes  lum.  in  another.  For  the 
same  reason,  likewise,  every  thought  in  a  methodical 
discourse  shews  itself  in  its  greatest  beauty,  as  the 
several  figures  in  a  piece  of  painting  receive  new 
graqe  from  their  disposition  in  the  picture.  The  ad« 
vantages  of  a  reader  from  a  methodical  discourse  are 
co-respondent  with  those  of  the  writer.  He  compre- 
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hendfi  eveij  thiDg  easily,  takes  it  in  with  pleaauftt, 
and  retains  it  long. 

Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation than  in  writing,  provided  a  man  would  talk  to 
make  himself  imderstood*  I  who  hear  a  thousand 
coffee-house  debates  every  day,  am  very  sensible  of 
this  want  of  method  in  the  thoughts  of  my  honest 
countrymen.  There  is  not  one  dupute  in  ten  which 
is  managed  in  those  schools  of  politics,  where, 
after  the  three  first  sentences,  the  question  is  not  en- 
tirely lost.  Our  disputants  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
scuttle-fish,  that  wh^  he  is  unable  to  extricate  him- 
self, blackens  all  the  water  about  him  untQ  he  be- 
comes invisible.  The  man  who  does  not  know  how 
to  methodise  his  thoughts,  has  always,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  the  Dispensary,  *  a  barren  superfluity 
of  words:'  the  fruit  is  lost  amidst  the  exuberance 
of  leaves. 

Tom  Puzzle  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  immetho- 
dical  disputants  of  any  that  has  fallen  under  my  ob- 
servation. Tom  has  read  enough  to  make  him  very 
impertinent:  his  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  raise 
doubts,  but  not  to  clear  them.  It  is  pity  that  he  has 
so  much  learning,  or  that  he  has  not  a  great  deal 
more.  With  these  qualifications  Tom  sets  up  for  a 
freethinker,  finds  a  great  many  things  to  blame  in 
the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  gives  shrewd  in- 
timations that  he  does  not  believe  another  world. 
In  short.  Puzzle  is  an  atheist  as  much  as  his  parts 
wiU  give  him  leave.  He  has  got  about  half  a  aozen 
common-place  topics,  into  which  he  never  fails  to 
turn  the  cmiversation,  whatever  was  the  occasion  of 
it.  Though  the  matter  in  debate  be  about  Dauay 
or  Denain,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  half  his  discourse  runs 
upon  the  unreasonableness  of  bigotry  and  priestcraft, 
lliis  makes  Mr.  Puzzle  the  admiration  of  alt  those 
who  have  less  sense  than  himself,  and  the  contettipt 
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^f  all  those  n^ho  have  more.  There  is  none  in  town 
whom  Tom  dreads  so  much  as  my  friend  Will  Dry. 
Will,  who  is  acquainted  with  Tom's  logic,  when  he 
finds  him  running  oiBT  the  question,  cuts  him  short 
with  a  *  What  then  ?  We  allow  all  this  to  be  true ; 
but  what  is  it  to  our  present  purpose?'  I  have 
known  Tom  eloquent  half  an  hour  together,  and  tri- 
umphing, as  he  thought,  in  the  superiority  of  the  ar- 
gument, when  he  has  been  nonplussed  on  a  sudden 
by  Mr.  Dry's  desiring  him  to  tell  the  company  what 
it  was  that  he  endeavoured  to  prove.  In  short,  Dry 
is  a  man  of  a  clear  methodical  head,  but  few  words, 
and  gains  die  same  advantages  over  Puzzle,  that  a 
small  body  of  regular  troops  would  gain  over  a  num* 
berless  undisciplined  militia. 
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-An  me  ludit  amabilis 


Insania?  Audire,  et  videor  pios 
Errare  per  lucos,  amaens 
Quos  et  aquae  sabeunt  et  aurs. — Hob.  3  Od.  iv.  5. 

Does  airy  fancy  cheat 

My  mind  weli  pleas  d  with  the  deceit? 

I  seem  to  hear,  I  seem  to  move, 

And  wander  through  the  happy  grove. 

Where  smooth  springs  flow,  and  murm'ring  breeze 

Wantons  through  tlie  waving  trees. — Creech. 

'  SIR, 

*  Having  lately  read  your  essay  on  The  Pleasures 
lof  the  Imagination,  I  was  so  taken  with  your  thoughts 
upon  some  of  our  English  gardens,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  troubling  you  with  a  letter  upon  that  subject 
I  am  one,  you  must  know,  who  am  looked  upon  as 
a  humorist  in  gardening.    I  have   several  acres 
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about  my  house,  which  I  call  my  gwdeii,  and  iihich 
a  skilful  gardener  would  not  know  iHiai  to  caO.   It 
is  a  confusion  of  kitchen  and  parterre,  orohaid  and 
flower-garden,  which  lie  so  mixt  and  interwofca 
with  one  anotfaer,  that  if  a  foreigner,  who  had  aeoft 
nothing  of  our  country,  should  be  coonreyed  into  any 
garden  at  his  first  lanohig,  he  woold  Iok  apcm  it  aa 
a  natural  wilderness,  and  one  of  the  UDodtiTaied 
parts  of  our  country.  My  flowers  grow  up  in  aereral 
parts  of  the  garden  in  the  greatest  hnurianry  and 
profusion.     I  am  so  far  from  being  fond  ciaaj  par- 
ticular one,  by  reason  of  its  rarity,  diat  if  I  meet 
with  any  one  m  a  field  which  fJeaaes  me,  I  give  ita 
place  in  my  garden.  By  this  means,  when  a.  i 
walks  with  me,  he  is  surprised  to  see 
spots  of  ground  covered  with  ten 
colours,  and  has  often  wngted  out  flowen  &at  he 
might  have  met  with  under  a  comoMm  hedge*  in  a 
field,  or  in  a  meadow,  as  some  of  the  greatest  bf  sa 
ties  of  the  place.  The  onJy  method  I  obaerre  in  this 
particular,  is  to  range  in  the  saose  qaarter  the  pto- 
ducts  of  the  same  season,  that  they  may  muke  their 
appearance  together,  and  compoae  a  pctnie  of  the 
greatest  variety.    There  is  the  saaiie  megalarilj  la 
my  plantations,  which  run  into  as  great  a 
as  their  natures  wiU  penniL    I  take  in 
not  naturally  rejoice  in  the  soil;  and 
when  I  am  walking  in  a  labyrinth  of  Bvy  own 
not  to  know  whether  the  next  tree  I  nail 
is  an  apnle  or  an  oak,  an  ehn  or  a  pear-tree. 
kitchen  has  likewise  its  particalar  qaaiten 
it;  for,  besides  the  whcdesome  huony  which  thai 
place  abounds  with,  I  have  always  tfioag^a  kitchf^- 
garden  a  more  plpasant  sight  than  the  feaert  mayigery, 
or  artificial  green-house.    1  lore  to  see  every  tha^ 
in  its  perfection;  and  an  more  pleased  to  tmnej 
myrows  of  coleworta  and  cabbagea,  with  a  thoiiaia ' 
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nameless  pot-herbs,  springing  up  in  their  fall  fra^ 
grancy  and  verdure^  Uian  to  see  the  tender  plants 
of  foreign  countries  kept  alive  by  artificial  heats,  or 
withering  in  an  air  and  soil  that  are  not  adapted  to 
them.  I  must  not  omit,  that  there  is  a  fountain 
rising  in  the  upper  part  of  my  garden,  which  forms 
a  little  wandering  rill,  and  administers  to  the  plea- 
sure as  well  as  the  plenty  of  the  place.  I  have  so 
conducted  it,  that  it  visits  most  of  my  plantations: 
and  have  taken  particular  care  to  let  it  run  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  would  do  in  an  open  field,  so  that 
it  generally  passes  through  banks  of  violets  and 
primroses,  plats  of  willow,  or  other  plants,  that  seem 
to  be  of  its  own  producing.  There  is  another  cir- 
cumstance in  which  I  am  very  particular,  or,  as  my 
neighbours  call  me,  very  whimsical:  as  my  gardea 
invites  into  it  all  the  birds  of  the  country,  by  offering 
them  the  conveniency  of  springs  and  shades,  soli- 
tude and  shelter,  I  do  not  suffer  any  one  to  destroy 
their  nests  in  the  spring,  or  drive  them  from  their 
usual  haunts  in  fruit-time ;  I  value  my  garden  more 
for  being  full  of  blackbirds  than  cherries,  and  very 
frankly  give  them  fruit  for  their  songs.  By  this 
means  I  have  always  the  music  of  the  season  in  its 
perfection,  and  am  highly  delighted  to  see  the  jay 
or  the  thrush  hopping  about  my  walks,  and  shooting 
before  my  eye  across  the  several  little  glades  and 
alleys  that  I  pass  through.  I  think  there  are  as 
many  kinds  of  gardening  as  of  poetry :  your  makers 
of  parterres  and  flower-gardens  are  epigrammatists 
and  sonneteers  in  this  art;  contrivers  of  bowers  and 
grottos,  treillages  and  cascades,  are  romance  wri-^ 
ters.  Wisfe  and  London  are  our  heroic  poets ;  and 
if,  as  a  critic,  I  may  single  out  any  passage  of  their 
works  to  commenci,  I  shall  take  notice  of  that  part 
in  the  upper  garden  at  Kensington,  which  was  at  first 
nothing  but  a  gravel  pit.     It  must  have  been  a  fine 
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genius  for  gardening  that  could  have  thought  of  form- 
ing  such  an  unsightly  hoUow  into  so  beautifal  an 
area,  and  to  have  hit  the  eye  with  so  uncommon  and 
agreeable  a  scene  as  that  which  it  is  now  wrought 
into.  To  give  this  particular  spot  of  ground  Uie 
greater  effect,  they  have  made  a  very  pleasing  con** 
trast;  for,  as  on  one  side  of  the  walk  you  see  this 
hollow  basin,  with  its  several  little  plantations,  lying 
so  conveniently  under  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  on 
the  other  side  of^  there  appears  a  seeming  mount, 
made  up  of  trees,  rising  one  higher  than  another, 
in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  centre.  A  spec- 
tator, ^ho  has  not  beard  this  account  of  it,  would 
think  this  circular  mount  was  not  only  a  real  one, 
but  that  it  had  been  actually  scooped  out  of  that 
hollow  space  which  I  have  beiore  mentioned.  I  never 
yet  met  with  any  one,  who  has  walked  in  this  gar- 
den, who  was  not  struck  with  that  part  of  it  which 
I  have  here  mentioned.  As  for  myself,  you  wiU 
find,  by  the  account  which  I  have  already  given  you, 
that  my  compositions  in  gardening  are  altogether 
after  the  Pindaric  manner,  and  run  into  the  beautiful 
wildness  of  nature,  without  affecting  the  nicer  degr- 
ees of  art.  What  I  am  now  going  to  mention,  will 
perhaps  deserve  your  attention  more  than  any  thing 
I  have  yet  said.  I  find  that,  in  the  discourse  which 
I  spoke  of  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter,  you  are 
against  filling  an  English  garden  with  evergreens ; 
and  indeed  I  am  so  far  of  your  opinion,  that  I  can 
by  no  means  think  the  verdure  of  an  evergreen  com- 
parable to  that  which  shoots  out  annually,  and 
clothes  our  trees  in  the  summer  season.  But  1  have 
often  wondered  that  those  who  are  like  myself,  and 
love  to  live  in  gardens,  have  never  thought  of  con-> 
triving  a  winter  garden,  which  should  consist  of  such 
trees  only  as  never  cast  their  leaves.  We  have  veiy 
often  little  snatches  of  sunshine  and  fair  weather  in 
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the  most  uncomfortable  parts  6f  the  year,  and  have 
frequently  several  days  m  November  and  January 
that  are  as  agreeable  as  any  in  the  finest  months. 
At  such  tim^s,  therefore,  I  think  there  could  not  be 
a  greater  pleasure  than  to  walk  in  such  a  winter 
garden  as  I  have  proposed.     In  the  summer  season 
the  whole  country  blooms,  and  is  a  kind  of  garden ; 
for  which  reason  we  are  not  so  sensible  of  those 
)>eaulies  that  at  this  time  may  be  every  where  met 
with;  but  when  nature  is  in  her  desolation,  and  pre- 
sents us  with  nothing  but  bleak  and  barren  pros- 
pects, there  is  something  unspeakably  cheerful  in  a 
spot  of  ground  which  is  covered  with  trees  that  smile 
amidst  a]l  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  gives  us  a  view 
of  the  most  gay  season  in  the  midst  of  that  which  is 
thje  most  dead  and  melancholy.     I  have  so  far  in- 
dulged myself  in  this  thought,  that  I  have  set  apart 
a  whole  acre  of  ground  for  the  execution  of  it.    The 
walls  are  covered  with  ivy  instead  of  vines.     The 
laurel,  the  horn-beam,  and  the  holly,  with  many  other 
trees  and  plants  of  the  same  nature,  grow  so  thick 
in  it,  that  you  cannot  imagine  a  more  lively  scene. 
The  glowing  redness  of  the  berries,  with  which  they 
are  hung  at  this  time,  vies  with  the  verdure  of  their 
leaves,  and  is  apt  to  inspire  the  heart  of  the  beholder 
with  that  vernal  delight  which  you  have  some- 
where taken  notice  of  in  your  former  papers.     It  is 
very  pleasant,  at  the  same  time,  to  see  the  several 
kinds  of  birds  retiring  into  this  little  green  spot,  and 
enjoying  themselves  among  the  branches  and  foliage, 
when  my  great  garden,  which  I  have  before  men- 
tioned to  you,  does  hot  afford  a  single  leaf  for  their 
shelter. 

*  You  must  know.  Sir,  that  I  look  upon  the  plea- 
sure which  we  take  in  a  garden  as  one  of  the  most 
innocent  delights  in  human  life.  A  garden  was  the 
habitation  of  our  first  parents  before  the  fall.     It  is 
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naturally  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  calmness  and  tran- 
quillity, and  to.  lay  all  its  torbulent  passions  at  rest 
It  gives  QS  a  great  insight  into  the  dontrivance  and 
wisdom  of  Providence,  and  suggests  innumerable 
subjects  for  meditation.  I  cannot  but  think  the  very 
complacency  and  satisfaction  which  a  mali  takes  in 
these  works  of  nature  to  be  a  laudable,  if  not  a  vir- 
tuous, habit  of  mind.  For  all  which  reasons,  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  the  length  of  my  present  letter. 
Cf  I  am.  Sir,  &c.' 
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-Unu8, 


Qoem  penes  arbitriam  est,  et  jos^et  nonna 

Hob.  An  Poet.  ▼,  72, 

Fashion^  sole  arbitress  of  dress. 

«  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  It  happened  lately  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
many  uiings  to  buy  for  his  family,  would  oblige  me 
to  walk  with  him  to  the  shops.  He  was  very  nice 
in  bis  way,  and  fond  of  having  every  thing  shewn ; 
which  at  first  made  me  very  uneasy;  but,  as  his  hu- 
mour still  continued,  the  things  which  I  had  been 
staring  at  along  with  him  began  to  fill  my  head,  and 
led  me  into  a  set  of  amusing  thoughts  concerning 
them. 

*  I  fancied  it  must  be  very  surprising  to  any  one 
who  enters  into  a  detail  of  fashions  to  consider  how 
far  the  vanity  of  mankind  has  laid  itself  out  in  dress, 
.what  a  pTodi^ous  number  of  people  it  maintains, 
and  what  a  circulation  of  money  it  occasions.  Pro« 
vidence  in  this  case  makes  use  of  the  folly  41iich  we 
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will  not  give  up,  and  it  becomes  instrumental  to  the 
support  of  those  who  are  willing  to  labour.  Henei» 
it  IS  that  fringe^makerSy  lacemen^  tire-women,  and  a 
number  of  other  trades,  which  would  be  useless  in  a 
simple  state  of  nature,  draw  their  subsistence ;  though 
it  is  seldom  seen  that  such  as  these  are  extremely 
rich,  because  their  original  fault  of  being  founded 
upon  vanity,  keeps  them  poor  by  the  light  incon^ 
stancy  of  its  nature.  The  variableness  of  fashioD 
turns  the  stream  of  business,  which  flows  from  it, 
now  into  one  channel,  and  anon  into  another :  so 
that  different  sets  of  people  sink  or  flourish  in  their 
turns  by  it. 

*  From  the  shops  we  retired  to  the  tavern,  where 
I  found  my  friend  express  so  much  satisfaction  for 
the  bargains  he  had  made,  that  my  moral  reflec- 
tions (if  I  had  told  them)  might  have  passed  for  a 
reproof;  so  I  chose  rather  to  fall  in  with  him,,  and 
let  the  discourse  run  upon  the  use  of  fashions. 

*  Here  we  remembered  how  much  man  is  governed 
by  his  senses,  how  lively  he  is  struck  by  the  objects 
which  appear  to  him  in  an  agreeable  nianner,  how 
much  clothes  contribute  to  make  us  agreeable  ob^ 
jects,  and  how  much  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  that  we 
should  appear  so. 

'We  considered  man  as  belonging  to  societies; 
societies  as  formed  of  different  ranks*  and  different 
ranks  distinguished  by  habits,  that  all  proper  duty 
or  respect  might  attend  their  appearance. 

'  We  took  notice  of  several  advantages  which  are 
met  with  in  the  occurrences  of  conversation ;  how  the 
bajshful  man  has  been  sometimes  so  raised,  as  to 
express  himself  with  an  air  of  freedom,  when  he 
imagines  that  his  habit  introduces  him  to  company 
with  a  becoming  manner ;  and  again,  how  a  fool  ia 
fine  clothes  shall  be  suddenly  heard  with  attention^ 
till  he  has  betrayed  himself;  whereas  a  man  of  sense^ 
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appearing  with  a  dress  of  negligence,  shall  be  bat 
coldly  received  till  he  be  proved  by  time,  and  esta- 
blished in  a  character.  Such  things  as  these  we  could 
recollect  to  have  happened  to  our  own  knowledge 
so  very  often,  that  we  concluded  the  author  had  his 
reasons,  who  advises  his  son  to  go  in  dress  rather 
above  lus  fortune  than  under  it. 

^  At  last  the  subject  seemed  so  considerable,  that 
it  was  proposed  to  have  a  repository  built  for  fashions, 
as  there  are  chambers  for  medals  and  other  rarities. 
The  building  may  be  shaped  as  tiiat  which  stands 
among  the  pyramids,  in  the  form  of  a  woman's  head. 
This  may  be  raised  upon  pillars,  whose  ornaments 
shall  beecr  a  just  relation  to  the  design.     Thus  there 
may  be  an  imitation  of  fringe  carved  in  the  base,  a 
sort  of  appearance  of  lace  in  the  frieze,  and  a  re- 
presentation of  curling  locks,  with  bows  of  riband 
sloping  over  them,'  may  fill  up  the  work  of  the  cor- 
nice. The  inside  may  be  divided  into  two  apartments 
appropriated  to  each  sex.     The  apartments  may  be 
filled  with  shelves,  on  which  boxes  are  to  stand  as 
regularly  as  books  in  a  library.     These  are  to  have 
foMing-doors,  which,  being  opened,  you  are  to  be- 
hold a  baby  dressed  out  in  some  flEkshion,  which  has 
flourished,  and  standing  upon  a  pedestal,  where  the 
time  of  its  reign  is  marked  down.     For  its  farther 
regulation,  let  it  be  ordered,  that  every  one  who  in- 
vents a  foshion  shall  bring  in  his  box,  whose  front 
he  may  at  pleasure  have  either  worked  or  painted 
with  some  amorous  or  gay  device,  that,  like  books 
with  gilded  leaves  and  covers,  it  may  the  sooner 
draw  the  eyes  of  the  beholders.     And  to  the  end 
that  these  may  be  preserved  with  all  due  care,  let 
there  be  a  keeper  appointed,  who  shall  be  a  gentle- 
man qualified  with  a  competent  knowledge  in  clothes, 
so  that  by  this  means  the  place  wUl  be  a  comfort- 
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able  support  for  some  beau  who  has  spent  his  estate 
in  dressing. 

*  The  reasons  o£Fered  by  which  we  expected  to 
gain  the  approbation  of  the  public,  were  as  follow  : 

*  First,  That  every  one  who  is  considerable  enough 
to  be  a  mode,  and  has  any  imperfection  of  nature  or 
chance,  which  it  is  possible  to  hide  by  the  advan- 
tage of  clothes^  may,  by  coming  to  this  repositoi^, 
be  furnished  herself,  and  furnish  all,  who  are  under* 
the  same  misfortune,  with  the  most  agreable  manner 
of  concealing  it :  and  that,  on  the  odier  side,  every 
one,  who  has  any  beauty  in  face  or  shape,  may  also 
be  furnished  with  the  most  agreeable  manner  of 
shewing  it. 

*  Secondly,  That  whereas  some  of  our  young  gen- 
tlemen who  travel  give  us  gi^eat  reason  to  suspect- 
that  they  only  go  abroad  to  make  or  improve  a'fancy 
for  dress,  a  project  of  this  nature  may  be  a  means  to 
keep  them  at  home ;  which  is  in  effect  the  keeping 
of  so  much  money  in  the  kingdom.  And  perhaps 
the  balance  of  fashion  in  Europe,  which  now  leans 
upon  tlie  side  of  France,  may  be  so  altered  for  the 
future,  that  it  may  become  as  common  with  French- 
men to  come  to  England  for  their  finishing  stroke  of 
breeding,  as  it  has  been  for  Englishmen  to  go  to 
France  for  it. 

*  Thirdly,  Whereas  several  great  scholars,  who 
might  have  been  otherwise  useful  to  the  world,  have 
spent  their  time  in  studying  to  describe  the  dresses 
of  the  ancients  from  dark  hints,  which  they  are  fain 
to  interpret  and  support  with  much  learning :  it  will 
from  henceforth  happen  that  they  shall  be  freed 
from  the  trouble,  and  the  world  from  useless  volumes. 
This  project  will  be  a  registry,  to  which  posterity 
may  have  recourse,  for  the  clearing  such  obscure 
passages  as  tend  that  way  in  authors ;  and  therefore 
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we  shall  not  for  the  future  submit  ourselves  to  the 
learning  of  etymology,  which  might  persuade  the 
age  to  come  that  the  farthingale  was  worn  for  cheap- 
ness, or  the  furbelow  for  warmth. 

'  Fourthly,  whereas  they,  who  are  old  themselves, 
have  often  a  way  of  railing  at  the  extravagance  of 
youth,  smd  the  whole  age  in  which  their  children 
Hve ;  it  is  hoped  that  this  ill  humour  will  be  much 
suppressed,  when  we  can  have  recourse  to  the  fa- 
shions of  tiieir  times,  produce  them  in  our  vindica- 
tion, and  be  able  to  shew  that  it  might  have  been  as 
expensive  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  only  to  wash 
and  quill  a  ruff,  as  it  is  now  to  buy  cravats  or  neck« 
handkerchiefs. 

'  We  desire  also  to  have  it  taken  notice  of,  that 
because  we  would  shew  a  particular  respect  to  fo« 
feigners,  which  may  induce  them  to  perfect  their 
breeding  here  in  a  knowledge  which  is  very  proper 
for  pretty  gentlemen,^ we  have  conceived  the  motto 
for  the  house  in  the  learned  language.  There  is  to 
be  a  picture  over  the  door,  with  a  looking-glass  and 
a  dressing-chair  in  the  middle  of  it;  then  on  one  side 
are  to  be  seen,  above  one  another,  patch-boxes,  pin- 
cushions, and  little  bottles ;  on  the  other,  powder* 
bags,  i^viffsy  combs,  and  brushes;  beyond  these, 
swords  with  fine  knots,  whose  points  are  hidden, 
and  fans  almost  closed,  with  the  .handles  downward, 
are  to  stand  out  interchangeably  from  the  sides,  until 
they  meet  at  the  top,  and  form  a  semi-circle  over  the 
rest  of  the  figures;  beneath  all,  the  writing  is  to  run 
in  this  pretty  sounding  manner ; 

Adeste,  O  quotqaot  sunt.  Veneres,  Gratis,  CopidJaei. 
£n  Tobis  adsunt  in  prompta 

Faces,  rincula,  spicnia; 
Hinc  eJigitei  somite,  regite. 


:ill. 
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AU  ye  VenuseSf  Graces,  and  Capids,  attend : 

S^e  prepared  to  jour  hands, 

DartSj  torches,  and  hands : 
Your  weapons  here  choose,  and  yonr  empire  extend. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,         A.  B/ 

The  proposal  of  my  correspondent  I  cannot  but 
look  upon  as  an  ingenious  mediod  of  placing  persons 
(whose  parts  make  them  ambitious  to  exert  them- 
selves in  frivolous  things)  in  a  rank  by  themselves. 
In  order  to  this,  I  would  propose  that  there  be  a 
board  of  directors  of  the  fashionable  society ;  and, 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  too  much  weight  for  a  pri- 
vate man  to  determine  alone,  I  should  be  highly 
obliged  to  my  correspondents  if  they  would  give  in 
lists  of  persons  qualified  for  this  trust.  If  the  chief 
coffee-houses,  the  conversations  of  which  places  are 
carried  on  by  persons,  each  of  whom  has  his  little 
number  of  followers  and  admirers,  would  name  from 
among  themselves  two  or  three  to  be  inserted,  they 
should  be  put  up  with  great  faithfulness.  Old  beaux 
are  to.  be  represented  in  the  first  place ;  but  as  that 
sect,  with  relation  to  dress,  is  almost  extinct,  it  will, 
I  fear,  be  absolutely  necessary  to  take  in  all  time- 
servers,  properly  so  deemed ;  diat  is,  such  as,  with- 
out any  conviction  of  conscience,  or  view  of  interest, 
change  with  the  world,  and  that  merely  from  a  ter- 
ror of  being  out  of  fashion.  Such  also,  who  from 
facility  of  temper,  and  too  much  obsequiousness,  are 
vicious  against  their  will,  and  follow  leaders  whom 
they  do  not  approve,  for  want  of  courage  to  go  their 
own  way,  are  capable  persons  for  this  superintend- 
ency.  Those  who  are  loath  to  grow  old,  or  would 
do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  course  and  order  of 
things,  out  of  fondness  to  be  in  fashion,  are  proper 
candidates.  To  conclude,  those  who  are  in  fashion 
without  apparent  merit,  must  be  supposed  to  have 
latent  qualities,  which  would  appear  in  a  post  of  di- 
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rection ;  and  tfaerefore  are  to  be  r^;aided  in  fonning 
these  lists.  Any,  who  shall  be  pleased  aoccHding  to 
these,  or  what  farther  qualifications  may  oocnr  to 
himself,  to  send  a  list,  is  desired  to  do  it  within  four- 
teen days  after  this  date. 

N.  B.  The  place  of  the  physician  to  this  society, 
according  to  &e  last-mentioned  qualification,  is  al- 
ready engaged. — T. 
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-Dare  jura  maritb. — ^Hob.  An  Poet  398. 


To  regulate  the  matrimoniid  life. 

Many  are  the  epistles  1  every  day  receive  from  hus- 
bands who  complain  of  vanity,  pride,  but,  above  all, 
ill-nature,  in  their  wives.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is,  but 
I  think  I  see  in  all  their  letters  that  the  cause  of  their 
uneasiness  is  in  themselves ;  and  indeed  I  have  hardly 
ever  observed  the  married  condition  imhappy,  but  for 
want  of  judgment  or  temper  in  the  man.  The  truth 
is,  we  generally  make  love  in  a  style  and  with  sen- 
timents very  unfit  for  ordinary  life :  they  are  half 
theatrical,  half  romantic.  By  this  means  we  raise 
our  imaginations  to  what  is  not  to  be  expected  in  hu- 
man life;  and,  because  we  did  not  beforehand  think 
of  the  creature  we  are  enamoured  of,  as  subject  to 
dishumour,  age,  sickness,  impatience,  or  sullenness, 
but  altogether  considered  her  as  the  object  of  joy; 
human  nature  itself  is  often  imputed  to  her  as  her 
particular  imperfection,  or  defect. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  rule,  proper  to  be  observed  in  all 
occunences  of  life,  but  more  especially  in  the  do- 
mestic, or  matrimonial  part  of  it,  to  preserve  always 
a  disposition  to  be  pleased.  TWs  cannot  be  supported 
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but  by  considering  things  in  their  right  light,  and  as 
Nature  has  formed  them,  and  not  as  our  own  feacies 
or  appetites  would  have  them.  He  then  who  took  a 
young  lady  to  his  bed,  with  no  other  consideration 
than  the  expectation  of  scenes  of  dalliance,  and 
thought  of  her  (as  I  said  before)  only  as  she  was  to 
administer  to  the  gratification  of  desire ;  as  that  de- 
sire flags,  will,  without  her  fault,  think  her  charms 
and  her  merit  abated :  from  hence  must  follow  in- 
difference, dislike,  peevishness,  and  rage.  But  the 
roan  who  brings  his  reason  to  support  his  passion, 
and  beholds  what  he  loves,  as  liable  to  all  the  cala- 
mities of  human  life  both  in  body  and  mind,  and 
even  at  the  best  what  must  bring  upon  him  new  cares, 
and  new  relations ;  such  a  lover,  I  say,  will  form 
himself  accordingly,  and  adapt  his  mind  to  the  na- 
ture of  his  circumstances.  This  latter  person  wiH 
be  prepared  to  be  a  father,  a  friend,  an  advocate,  a 
steward  for  people  yet  unborn,  and  has  proper  af- 
fections ready  for  every  incident  in  the  mamage  state. 
Such  a  man  can  hear  the  cries  of  children  with  pity 
instead  of  anger ;  and,  when  they  run  over  his  head, 
he  is  not  disturbed  at  their  noise,  but  is  glad  oftheir 
mirth  and  health.  Tom  Trusty  has  told  me,  that  he 
thinks  it  doubles  his  attention  to  the  most  intricate 
affair  he  is  about,  to  hear  his  children,  for  whom  all 
his  cares  are  applied,  make  a  noise  in  the  next  room : 
on  the  other  siae,  Will  Sparkish  cannot  put  on  his 
periwig,  or  adjust  his  cravat  at  the  glass,  for  the 
noise  of  those  damned  nurses  and  squalling  brats ; 
and  then  ends  with  a  gallant  reflection  upon  the 
comforts  of  matrimony,  runs  out  of  the  hearing,  and 
drives  to  the  chocolate-house. 

According  as  the  husband  is  disposed  in  himself, 
every  circumstance  of  his  life  is  to  give  him  torment 
or  pleasure*  When  the  affection  is  well  placed,  and 
is  supported  by  the  considerations  of  duty,  honour, 
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and  friendsbip,  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  en- 
gaged in  this  sdliance,  there  can  nothing  rise  in  the 
common  course  of  life,  or  from  the  blows  or  favours 
of  fortune,  in  which  a  man  will  not  find  matters  of 
some  delight  unknown  to  a  single  condition. 

He  that  sincerely  loves  his  wife  and  family,  and 
studies  to  improve  that  affection  in  himself,  conceives 
pleasure  from  the  most  indifferent  things;  while  the 
married  man,  who  has  not  bid  adieu  to  the  fashions 
and  false  gallantries  of  the  town,  is  perplexed  with 
every  thing  around  him.  In  both  these  cases  men 
cannot,  indeed,  make  a  sillier  figure,  than  in  repeat- 
ing such  pleasures  and  pains  to  the  rest  of  the  world : 
but  I  speak  of  them  only,  as  they  sit  upon  those  who 
are  involved  in  them.  As  I  visit  all  sorts  of  people^ 
I  cannot  indeed  but  smile,  when  the  good  lady 
tells  her  husband  what  extraordinary  things  the  child 
spoke  since  he  went  out.  No  longer  than  yesterday 
I  was  prevailed  with  to  go  home  with  a  fond  hus- 
band ;  and  his  wife  told  him,  that  his  son^  of  his  own 
head,  when  the  clock  iu  the  parlour  struck  two,  said 
papa  would  come  home  to  dinner  presently.  While 
the  father  has  him  in  a  rapture  in  his  arms,  and  is 
drowning  him  with  kisses,  the  wife  tells  me  he  is  but 
just  four  years  old.  Then  they  both  struggle  for 
him,  and  bring  him  up  to  me,  and  repeat  his  obser- 
vation of  two  o'clock.  I  was  called  upon,  by  looks 
upon  the  child,  and  then  at  me,  to  say  something : 
and  I  told  the  father  that  this  remark  of  the  infant 
of  his  commg  home,  and  joining  the  time  with  it,  was 
a  certain  indication  that  he  would  be  a  great  histo- 
rian and  chronologer.  They  are  neither  of  them 
fools,  yet  received  my  compliment  with  great  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  prescience.  I  fared  very  well 
at  dinner,  and  heard  many  other  notable  sayings  of 
their  heir,  which  would  have  given  very  little  enter- 
tainment to  one  less  turned  to  reflection  than  I  was : 

M  3 
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,  bot  it  was  a  pleasing  speculation  to  remark  on  the 
happiness  of  a  life^  in  which  things  of  no  moment 
give  occasion  of  hope,  self-satisfaction,  and  triumph. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  an  ill-natured  cox- 
comb, who  has  hardly  improved  in  any  thing  but 
bulk,  for  want  of  this  disposition,  silence  the  whole 
family  as  a  set  of  silly  women  and  children,  for  re^ 
counting  thingd  which  were  really  above  his  own  ca- 
pacity. 

When  I  say  all  this^  I  cannot  deny  but  there  are 
perverse  jades  that  fall  to  men's  lots,  with  whom  it 
requires  more  than  common  proficiency  in  philoso-r 
phy  to  be  able  to  live*  When  these  are  joined  to  men 
of  warm  spirits,  without  temper  or  learning,  they  are 
frequently  corrected  with  stripes;  but  one  of  our 
famous  lawyers*  is  of  opinion,  that  this  ought  to  be 
used  sparingly ;  as  I  remember,  those  are  his  very 
words ;  but  as  it  is  proper  to  draw  some  spiritual 
use  out  of  all  afiiictions,  I  should  rather  recommend 
to  those  who  are  visited  with  women  of  spirit,  to  form 
themselves  for  the  world  by  patience  at  home.  So- 
crates, who  is  by  all  accounts  the  undoubted  head 
of  the  sect  of  the  hen-pecked,  owned  and  acknow- 
ledged that  he  owed  great  part  of  his  virtue  to  the 
exercise  which  his  useful  wife  constantly  gave  it. 
There  are  several  good  instructions  may  be  drawn 
from  his  wise  answers  to  the  people  of  less  fortitude 
than  himself  on  her  subject.  A  friend,  with  indigna- 
tion, asked  how  so  good  a  man  could  live  vrith  so 
violent  a  creature?  He  observed  to  him,  that  they 
who  learn  to  keep  a  good  seat  on  horseback,  mount 
the  least  manageable  they  can  get ;  and,  when  they 
have  mastered  them,  they  are  sure  never  to  be  dis- 
composed on  the  backs  of  steeds  less  restive.  At 
several  times,  to  different  persons,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject he  has  said,  *  My  dear  friend,  you  are  beholden 

*  Bracton. 
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to  Xantippe,  that  I  bear  so  well  your  flying  oot  in  a 
dispute/  To  another,  *  My  hen  clacks  very  mndi, 
but  she  brings  me  chickens.  They  that  hve  in  a 
trading  street  are  not  disturbed  at  tibe  passage  of 
carts.'  I  would  have,  if  possible^  a  wise  man  be  con- 
tented with  his  lot,  even  with  a  shrew;  ibr,  though 
he  cannot  maJce  her  better,  he  may,  you  see,  make  *" 
himself  better  by  her  means. 

But,  instead  of  pursuing  my  design  of  displaying 
conjugal  love  in  its  natural  beauties  and  attractions, 
I  am  got  into  tales  to  the  disadvantage  of  that  state 
of  life.     I  must  s&y,  therefore,  that  I  am  verily  per- 
suaded, that  whatever  is  delightful  in  human  life  is 
to  be  enjoyed  in  greater  perfection  in  the  married  * 
than  in  the  single  condition.    He  that  has  this  paa- 
sion  in  perfection,  in  occasions  of  joy,  can  say  to  him- 
self, besides  his  own  satisfaction,  ^How  happy  will 
ibis  make  my  wife  and  children  f  Upon  occur- 
rences of  distress  or  danger,  can  comfort  himself, 
'  But  all  this  while  my  wife  and  children  are  safe.' 
There  is  something  in  it,  diat  doubles  satisfiictionSy 
because  others  participate  them ;  and  dispels  afflic- 
tions, because  others  are  exempt  from  them.    AU 
who  are  married  withoi^t  this  relish  of  their  circum- 
stance are  in  either  a  tasteless  indolence  and  negli- 
gence which  is  hardly  to  be  attained,  or  else  live  in 
Sie  hourly  repetition  of  sharp  answers,  eager  up- 
braidings,  and  distracting  reproaches.     In  a  word^ 
the  married  state,  with  and  without  the  affiaction 
suitable  to  it,  is  the  completest  image  of  heaven  andi 
hell  we  are  capable  of  receiving  in  this  life. — T«      * 
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Besponsare  copidinibns,  contemnere  honores 
Fortis,  et  in  seipso  totus  teres  atque  rotandus. 

Hob.  2  Sat  vii.  85. 

He,  Sir,  is  proof  to  grandeur,  pride,  or  pelf. 

And,  greater  stall,  he's  master  of  himself: 

Not  to  and  fro,  by  fears  and  factions  hurl'd. 

Bat  loose  to  all  the  interests  of  the  world  f 

And  while  the  world  turns  round,  entire  aqd  whole. 

He  keeps  the  sacred  tenor  of  his  soul. — Pitt. 

The  other  day,  looking  over  those  old  manuscripts 
of  which  I  have  formerly  given  some  account,  and 
which  relate  to  the  character  of  the  mighty  Phara- 
mond  of  France,  and  the  close  friendship  between 
him  and  his  friend  Eucrate,  I  found  among  the  let- 
ters, which  had  been  in  the  custody  of  the  latter, 
an  epistle  from  a  country-gentleman  to  Pharamond, 
wherein  he  excuses  himself  from  coming  to  court. 
The  gentleman,  it  seems,  was  contented  with  his  con- 
dition, had  formerly  been  in  the  king's  service ;  but 
at  the  writing  the  following  letter  had,  from  leisure 
and  reflection,  quite  another  sense  of  things  than  that 
which  he  had  in  the  more  active  part  of  his  life. 

'  Monsieur  Chezlutf  to  Pharamond. 
'  DR£AD  SIR, 
^  1  have  from  your  own  hand  (enclosed  imder  the 
coyer  of  Mr.  Eucrate,  of  your  majesty^s  bed-chamber) 
a  letter  which  invites  me  to  court.  1  understand  this 
great  honour  to  be  done  me  more  out  of  respect  and 
inclination  to  me,  rather  thain  regard  to  your  own 
service ;  for  which  reason  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before 
your  majesty  my  reasons  for  declining  to  depart 
from  home ;  and  will  not  doubt  but  as  your  motive 
in  desiring  my  attendance  was  .to  .make  me  a  hap- 
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pier  man,  when  you  think  that  will  not  be  eflbcted 
by  my  remove,  you  will  permit  me  to  stay  where  I 
am»  Those  who  hare  an  ambition  to  appear  in 
courts,  have  either  an  opinion  that  their  persons  or 
their  talents  are  particularly  formed  for  tne  service 
or  ornament  of  that  place ;  or  else  are  hurried  by 
downright  desire  of  gain,  or  what  they  call  honour, 
to  take  upon  themselves  whatever  the  generosity  oi 
their  master  can  give  them  opportunities  to  grasp  at. 
But  your  goodness  shall  not  be  thus  imposed  upon 
by  me :  I  will  therefore  confess  to  you^  that  frequent 
solitude,  and  long  conversation  with  such  who  know 
no  arts  which  polish  life,  have  made  me  the  plainest 
creature  in  your  dominions.  Those  less  capadties 
of  moving  with  a  good  grace,  bearing  a  ready  a&» 
bility  to  all  around  me,  and  acting  with  ease  before 
many,  bave  quite  left  me.  I  am  come  to  that,  with 
regard  to  my  person,  that  I  consider  it  only  as  a 
machine  I  am  obliged  to  take  care  of,  in  order  to 
enjoy  my  soul  in  its  faculties  with  alacrity;  well  re- 
membenng  that  this  habitation  of  clay  will  in  a  few 
years  be  a  meaner  piece  of  earth  than  any  utensil 
about  my  house.  When  this  is,  as  it  really  is,  the 
most  frequent  reflection  I  have,  you  will  easily  ima- 
gine how  well  I  should  become  a  drawing-room; 
add  to  this,  what  shall  a  man  without  desires  do 
about  the  generous  I^aramond  ?  Monsieur  Eucrate 
has  hinted  to  me,  that  you  have  thoughts  of  distin- 
guishing,me  with  titles.  As  for  myself,  in  the  temper 
of  my  present  mind,  appellations  of  honour  would 
but  embarrass  discourse,  and  new  behaviour  towards 
me  perplex  me  in  every  habitude  of  life.  I  am  also  to 
acknowledge  to  you,  that  my  children,  of  whom  your 
majesty  condescended  to  inquire,  are  all  of  them 
mean,  both  in  their  persons  and  genius.  The  estate 
my  eldest  son  is  heir  to,  is  more  than  he  can  enjoy 
with  a  good  grace.    My  $elf-love  wUl  not  cany  ma 
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80  far  as  to  impose  upon  mankind  the  advancement 
of  persons  (merely  for  their  being  related  to  me)  into 
high  distinctions,  whp  ought  for  their  own  sakes,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  public,  to  affect  obscurity.  I 
wish,  my  generous  prince,  as  it  is  in  your  power  to 
give  honours  and  offices,  it  were  also  to  give  talents 
suitable  to  them ;  were  it  so,  the  noble  Pharamond 
would  reward  the  zeal  of  my  youth  with  abilities  to 
•do  him  service  in  my  age. 

*  Those  who  accept  of  favour  without  merit,  sup- 
port themselves  in  it  at  the  expense  of  your  majesty. 
Give  me  leave  to  tell  you.  Sir,  this  is  the  reason  that 
we  in  the  country  hear  so  often  repeated  the  word 
prerogative.  ITiat  part  of  your  law  which  is  reserved 
in  youtself,  for  the  readier  service  and  good  of  the 
public,  slight  men  are  eternally  buzzing  in  our  ears, 
to  cover  their  own  follies  and  miscarriages.  It  would 
be  an  addition  to  the  high  favour  you  have  done  me, 
if  you  would  let  Eucrate  send  me  word  how  often, 
and  in  what  cases,  you  allow  a  constable  to  insist 
upon  the  prerogative.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
officer  in  your  dominions,  something  of  their  own 
carriage  they  would  exempt  from  examination,  under 
the  shelter  of  the  word  prerogative.  I  would  fain, 
most  noble  Pharamond,  see  one  of  your  officers  as- 
sert your  prerogative  by  good  and  gracious  actions. 
When  is  it  used  to  help  the  afflicted,  to  rescue  the 
innocent,  to  comfort  the  stranger?  Uncommon  me- 
thods, apparently  undertaken  to  attain  worthy  ends» 
would  never  make  power  invidious.  You  see.  Sir,  I 
talk  to  you  with  the  freedom  your  noble  nature  ap- 
proves in  all  whom  you  admit  to  your  conversation. 

*  But,  to  return  to  your  majesty's  letter,  I  humbly 
conceive  that  all  distinctions  are  useful  to  men,  only 
as  they  are  to  act  in  public ;  and  it  would  be  a  ro^ 
mantic  madness  fbr  a  man  to  be  a  lord  in  his  closet. 
Nothing  can  be  honourable  to  a  man  apart  firom  th^ 
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world,  but  the  reflection  upon  worthy  actions  \  and 
he  that  places  honour  in  a  consciousness  of  well« 
doing,  Will  have  but  litde  relish  for  any  outward  ho-* 
mage  that  is  paid  him,  since  what  gives  him  distinc* 
tion  to  himself,  cannot  come  within  the  observation 
of  his  beholders.  Thus  all  the  words  of  lordship, 
honour,  and  grace,  are  only  repetitions  to  a  man  that 
the  king  has  ordered  him  to  be  called  so ;  but  no 
evidences  that  there  is  any  thing  in  himself,  that 
would  give  the  man,  who  applies  to  him,  those  ideas, 
without  the  creation  of  his  master. 

'  I  have,  most  noble  Pharamond,  all  honours  and 
all  titles  in  your  own  approbation :  I  triumph  in  them 
as  they  are  your  gift,  I  refuse  them  as  they  are  to 
give  me  the  observation  of  others.  Indulge  me,  my 
noble  master,  in  this  chastity  of  renown;  let  me 
know  myself  in  the  favour  of  Pharamond ;  and  look 
down  upon  the  applause  of  the  people.     I  am. 

In  all,  duty  and  loyalty. 

Your  majesty's  most  obedient 
subject  and  servant, 

Jean  Chezlut. 

'SIR, 

'i  need  not  tell  with  what  disadvantages  men  of 
low  fortunes  and  great  modesty  come  into  the  world ; 
what  wrong  measures  their  diffidence  of  themselves, 
and  fear  of  offending,  often  oblige  them  to  take ;  and 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  their  greatest  virtues  and  qua- 
lities, that  should  soonest  recommend  them,  are  the 
main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  preferment. 

*  This,  Sir,  is  my  case ;  I  was  bred  at  a  country 
school,  where  I  learned  Latin  and  Greek.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  my  family  forced  me  up  to  town,  where 
a  profession  of  the  politer  sort  has  protected  me 
against  infamy  and  want.  I  am  now  clerk  to  a  law- 
yer, and,  in  times  of  vacancy  and  recess  from  busi- 
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nesSyh&Te  made  myself  master  of  Italian  and  French ; 
and  though  the  progress  I  have  made  in  my  business 
has  gained  me  reputation  enough  for  one  of  my 
standing,  yet  my  mind  suggests  to  me  every  day^ 
that  it  is  not  upon  that  foundation  I  am  to  budd  my 
fortune. 

*  The  person  I  have  my  present  dependance  upon 
has  it  in  his  nature,  as*  well  as  in  his  power,  to  ad- 
vance me,  by  recommending  me  to  a  gentleman  that 
is  going  lieyond  sea  in  a  public  employment.  I 
know  the  printing  this  letter  would  pomt  me  out  to 
those  I  want  confidence  to  speak  to,  and  I  hope  it  is 
not  in  your  power  to  refuse  making  anybody  happy. 

Yours,  &c.  M.  D.' 

September  9, 1712. 

T. 
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-Uti  non 


Connpositiu  melius  cum  Bitho  Bacchias.    In  jus 

Acres  procurmnt ■    Hor.  Sat.  ].  vii.  19» 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree, 

And  soimdest  casuists  doubt  like  you  and  me? — Pops. 

It  is  sometimes  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the  dif-* 
ferent  notions  which  different  persons  have  of  the 
same  thing.  If  men  of  low  condition  very  often  set 
a  value  on  things  which  are  not  prized  by  chose  who 
are  in  a  higher  station  of  life,  there  are  n^any  things 
these  esteem  which  are  in  no  value  among  persons  of 
an  inferior  rank.  Common  people  are,  in  particular, 
very  much  astonished  when  they  hear  of  those  so- 
lemn contests  and  debates,  which  are  made  among 
the  great  upon  the  punctilios  of  a  public  ceremony; 


and  wonder  to  hear  that  anj  bosiness 
should  be  retarded  by  those  litde 
Urbich  they  represent  to  themadf  c»  aatriffiDgandm- 
significant.  I  am  mightily  pleased  widi  a  portals 
decision  in  one  of  Mr.  Soa^iem's  plays*  vhich  is 
founded  npon  that  fine  distress  of  a  ^irtaoos  voaaaa'a 
marrying  a  second  husband,  while  the  first  was  yet 
living.  The  first  hnsband,  who  was  supposed  U> 
have  been  dead,  retoming  to  his  boose,  after  m  long 
absence,  raises  a  noble  per|4ezitf  for  die  tragic  part 
of  the  play.  In  the  mean  while  the  nurse  aad  tihe 
porter  conferring  upon  the  difficnhifs  that 
ensae  in  such  a  case,  honest  Samson  thinks  die 
ter  may  be  easily  decided,  and  solves  it 
ciously  by  the  old  proverb,  that,  if  his  ~ 
be  stiU  living,  *  the  man  must  bate  his 
There  is  nothing  in  my  time  wluch  bas  soi 
prised  and  confounded  the  greatest  part  of  any  ho- 
nest coantiymen,  as  the  piesent  oontrovenj  be* 
tween  Count  Rechteren  and  Monsiear  Mesasger, 
which  employs  the  wise  beads  of  so  many 
and  holds  all  the  affairs  of  Europe  in 

Upon  my  going  into  a  coflfee-boose  yesterday, ; 
lending  an  ear  to  the  next  table,  vdiicfa  was  cimii— 
passed  with  a  circle  of  infeiior  poiitiriana,  oae  of 
them,  after  having  read  over  die  news  very  aae»- 
tively,  broke  out  into  the  following  lemaiks:  '  I  an 
afraid,'  says  he, '  this  unhappy  mpCine  between  Ae 
footmen  at  Utrecht  will  retard  liie  peace  of  Quia- 
tendom.  I  wish  the  pope  may  not  be  at  die  bottoaa 
of  it.  His  holiness  has  a  very  good  hand  at  foit  lit-; 
inga  division,  as  the  poor  Swiss  cantons  have  lately 
experienced  to  their  cost  If  Monsiear  Wliat-d*ye- 
caU-him's  domestics  will  not  come  to  an  aooonmo- 
dation,  I  do  not  know  how  the  qnand  can  be  ended 
but  by  a  religions  war.' 

'  Why,  trdy/  WfB  a  wiseacre  diat  sat  by  Um, 
XIII.  n 
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*■  were  I  as  the  King  of  France,  I  would  scorn  to  take 
part  with  the  footmen  of  either  side :  here's  all  the 
business  of  Europe  stand  still,  because  Monsieur 
Mesnager's  man  has  had  his  head  broke.  If  Count 
Rectrum*  had  given  them  a  pot  of  ale  after  it,  all 
would  have  been  well,  without  any  of  this  bustle; 
but  they  say  he's  a  warm  man,  and  does  not  care  to 
be  made  mouths  at.' 

Upon  this,  one  that  had  held  his  tongue  hitherto, 
began  to  exert  himself;  declaring, '  that  he  was  very 
well  pleased  the  plenipotentiaries  of  our  Christiaji 
princes  took  this  matter  into  their  serious  considera- 
tion ;  for  that  lackeys  were  never  so  saucy  and  prag- 
matical as  they  are  now-a-days»  and  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  them  taken  down  in  the  treaty  of 
peace,  if  it  might  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the 
public  affairs.' 

One  who  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  French  king, 
told  them,  that  they  did  not  take  the  matter  right, 
for  that  His  Most  Christian  majesty  did  not  resent 
this  matter  because  it  was  an  injury  done  to  Mon- 
sieur Mesnager's  footman ;  '  for,'  says  he,  '  what 
are  Monsieur  Mesnager's  footmen  to  him  ?  but  be- 
cause it  was  done  to  his  subjects.  Now,'  says  he, 
^  let  me  tell  you,  it  would  look  very  odd  for  a  sub- 
ject of  France  to  have  a  bloody  nose,  and  his  sove- 
reign not  to  take  notice  of  it.  He  is  obliged  in  ho« 
nour  to  defend  his  people  against  hostilities ;  and  if 
the  Dutch  will  be  so  insolent  to  a  crowned  head,  as 
in  any  wise  to  cuff  or  kick  those  who  are  under  his 
protection,  I  think  he  is  in  the  right  to  call  them  to 
an  account  for  iu' 

This  distinction  set  the  'controversy  upon  a  new 
foot,  and  seemed  to  be  very  well  approved  by  most 
that  heard  it,  until  a  little  warm  fellow,  who  had  de- 

*  Count  Rechteren. 
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cl^ed  himself  a  friend  to  the  haaie  of  Anstiia,  ML 
most  unmercifally  upoa  his  Gallic  majestyy  as  en- 
eouragiDg  his  suhjects  to  make  months  at  dieir  het- 
ters,  and  afterward  screening  them  from  the  ponisb- 
ment  that  was  due  to  their  insolence.  To  i^ich  he 
added,  that  the  French  nation  was  so  addicted  to 
grimace,  that,  if  there  was  not  a  stop  put  to  it  at  die 
general  congress,  there  would  be  no  walking  the 
streets  for  them  in  a  time  of  peace,  espedallj  if  they 
continued  masters  of  the  West  Indies,  llie  little 
man  proceeded  with  a  great  deal  of  warmth,  declar- 
ing that,  if  thd  allies  were  of  his  mind,  he  would 
oblige  the  French  king  to  bum  his  galleys,  and  to- 
'lerate  fhe  Protestant  reUgion  in  his  donunioiis,  be- 
fore he  would  sheath  his  sword.  He  conduded  widi 
<;alling  Monsieur  Mesnager  an  insignificant  prig. 

The  dispute  was  now  growing  ^ery  warm,  and  one 
^oes  not  know  where  it  would  have  ended,  had  not 
a  young*  man  of  about  one-and-twenty,  who  seeott 
lo  have  been  brought  up  with  an  eye  to  die  law, 
taken  the  debate  into  his  hand,  and  given  it  as  his 
opinion,' that  neither  Count  Rechter^i  nor  Monsieur 
Mesnager  had  behaved  themselves  right  in  this  af- 
fair. '^  Count  Rechteren,'  says  he,  ^  should  have  made 
affidavit  that  his  servants  had  been  afironted,  and 
then  Monsieur  Mesnager  would  have  done  him  jus- 
tice, by  taking  away  their  liveries  from  them,  or  some 
other  way  that  he  might  have  thought  the  most  pro- 
per; for,  let  me  tell  you,  if  a  num  makes  a  moQth  at  me, 
I  am  not  to  knock  the  teeth  out  of  it  for  his  pains. 
Then  again,  as  for  Monsieur  Mesnager,  upon  his 
servants  being  beaten,  why,  he  mig^  have  had  his 
action  of  assault  and  battery.    But  as  the  case  now 
stands,  if  you  will  have  my  opinion,  I  think  diey 
ought  to  bring  it  to  referees.' 

I  heard  a  great  deal  more  of  tins  conference,  bi^ 
1  must  confess  with  Uttie  edification ;  for  alll  cor 
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learn  at  last  from  these  honest  gentlemen  was,  that 
the  matter  in  debate  was  of  too  high  a  nature  for 
such  heads  as  theirs,  or  mine,  to  comprehend— O. 


N«  482.    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1712, 


Ploriferis  utapes  in  saltibos  omnia  Ubant. — LuCB*  iii.  11« 

As  from  the  sweetest  flower  the  lab'ring  bee 
Extracts  her  precious  sweets.— Cbbech. 

Whek  1  have  published  any  single  paper  that  falls 
in  with  the  popular  taste,  and  pleases  more  than  or- 
dinary, it  always  brings  me  in  a  great  return  of  let* 
ters.  My  Tuesday's  discourse*  wherein  I  gave  se- 
veral admonitions  to  the  fraternitjf  of  the  hen-pecked, 
has  already  produced  me  very  many  correspondents; 
the  reason  I  cannot  guess  at,  unless  it  be,  that  such 
a  discourse  is  of  general  use,  and  every  married  man's 
money.  An  honest  tradesman,  who  dates  his  letter 
£N>m  Cheapside,  sends  me  thanks  in  the  name  oC  a 
club,  who,  he  tells  me,  meet  as  oiten  as  their  wives 
will  give  tibem  leave,  and  stay  together  till  they  are 
sent  for  home.  He  informs  me,  that  my  paper  has 
administered  great  consolation  to  their  whole  club, 
and  desires  me  to  give  some  farther  account  of  So- 
crates, and  to  acquaint  them  in  whose  reign  he  lived, 
whether  he  was  a  citizen  or  a  courtier,  whether  he 
buried  Xantippe,  with  many  other  particulars:  for 
that,  by  his  sayings,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
wise  man,  and  a  good  Christian.  Another,  who 
writes  himself  Benjamin  Bamboo,  tells  me  that,  be- 
ing coupled  with  a  shrew,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
tame  her  by  such  lawful  means  as  those  which  I 
mentioued  in  my  last  Tuesday's  paper,  find  that  ia 
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his  vnrath  he  had  often  gone  &tther  than  Bracton 
^lows  in  those  cases;  bat  that  for  the  fiittire  he 
was  resolved  to  bear  it  like  a  man  of  temper  and 
learning,  and  consider  her  only  as  one  who  lives  in 
his  house  to  teach  him  philosophy.  Tom  Dapper- 
wit  says,  that  he  agrees  with  me  in  that  whole  dis- 
course, excepting  only  the  last  sentence,  where  I  af- 
firm the  married  state  to  be  either  a  heaven  or  ahelL 
Tom  has  been  at  the  charge  of  a  penny  upon  this 
occasion  to  teli  me,  that  by  his  experience  it  is  nei- 
ther one  nor  the  other,  but  rather  that  middle  kind 
of  state,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  pur- 
gatory. 

The  fur  sex  have  likewise  obliged  me  with  their 
reflections  upon  the  same  discourse.  A  lady,  who 
calls  herself  Euterpe^  and  seems  a  woman  of  lettenii, 
asks  me  whether  I  am  for  establishing  the  Salic  law 
in  every  family,  and  why  it  is  not  fit  that  a  woman 
who  has  discretion  and  learning  should  sit  at  the 
helm,  when  the  husband  is  weak  tod  illiterate?  An- 
other, of  a  quite  contrary  character,  subscribes  her- 
self Xantippe,  and  tells  me  that  she  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  her  namesake ;  for  being  married  to  a  book- 
ish man,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  she  is 
forced  to  take  their  affairs  into  her  own  hands,  and 
to  spirit  him  up  now  and  then,  that  he  may  not  grow 
inusty,  and  unfit  for  conversation. 

After  this  abridgment  of  some  letters  which  are 
come  to  my  hands  upon  this  occasion,  I  shall  pub- 
lish one  of  them  at  large. 

•MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^  You  have  given  us  a  lively  picture  of  that  kind 
of  husband  who  comes  under  the  denomination  of 
the  hen-pecked ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  you 
have  ever  touched  upon  one  that  is  of  the  quite  dif- 
ferent character,  and  who,  in  several  places  of  Eng- 
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land,  goes  by  the  name  of  "  a  cot-qttean/^ ,  I  h^T^ 
the  misfortune  to  be  joined  for  life  with  one  of  this 
ciharactery  who  in  reality  is  more  a  woman  than  I 
am.  He  was  bred  up  under  the  tuition  of  a  tender 
mother,  till  she  had  made  him  a^  good  a  housewife 
as  herself.  He  could  preserve  apricots,  and  make 
jellies,  before  he  had  been  two  years  out  of  the  nur- 
sery. He  was  never  suffered  to  go  abroad,  for  fear 
of  catching  cold ;  when  he  should  have  been  hunt- 
ing down  a  bucl^  he  was  by  his  mother's  side  learn- 
ing how  to  season  it,  or  put  it  in  crust;  and  was 
mddng  paper  boats  with  his  sisters,  at  an  age  when 
other  young  gentlemen  sie^ctossing  the  seas,  or  tra^ 
veiling  into  foreign  countries.  He  has  the  whitest 
hand  that  you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  and  raises  past^ 
better  than  any  woman  in  England.  These  quali-r 
fications  make  him  a  sad  husband.  He  is  perpetu- 
ally in 'the  kitchen,  and  has  a  thousand  squabbles 
with  the  cook-maid.  He  is  better  acquainted  with 
the  miJk-score  than  his  steward's  accounts.  I  fret 
to  death  when  I  hear  him  find  fault  with  a  dish  that 
is  not  dressed  to  his  liking,  and  instructing  his  friends 
that  dine  with  him  in  the  best  pickle  for  a  walnut, 
or  sauce  for  a  haunch  of  vemson.  With  all  this 
he  is  a  very  good-natured  husband,  and  never  fell 
out  with  me  in  his  life  but  once,  upon  the  over-roast- 
ing of  a  dish  of  wild  fowl.  At  the  same  time  I  must 
own,  I  would  rather  he  was  a  man  of  a  rough  tem- 
per, that  would  treat  me  harshly  sometimes,  than  of 
such  an  effeminate  busy  nature,  in  a  province  that 
does  not  belong  to  him.  Since  you  have  given  us 
the  character  of  a  wife  who  wears  the  breeches, 
pray  say  something  of  a  husband  that  wears  the  pet- 
ticoat* Why  should  not  a  female  character  be  as 
ridiculous  in  a  man,  as  a  male  character  in  one  of 
our  sex  ?  I  am,  &c.' 

O. 
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Nee  dens  inlenaty  niat  doffm  Tindioe  aodiis 
Incident——  Horn.  An  Poet.  tct.  191. 

Never  preaome  to  make  a  god  appear. 

But  for  a  baBiness  wortby  of  a  god«r-^B4MCOMHOir. 

Wk  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  act  of  undiaiitaUe- 
ness  than  to  interpret  the  afflictiGiis  iHiich  befel  omr 
neighbours  as  pamshments  and  jodgments.    It  ag- 
gravates the  evil  to  him  vho  sntters,  when  he  looks 
upon  himself  as  the  mark  of  divine  Tengeanoe,  and 
abates  the  compassion  of  those  towards  him  who 
regard  him  in  so  dieadfdl  a  hght.     This  hnmoor,  of 
tunung  every  misfortone  into  a  jndgment,  proceeds 
from  wrong  notions  of  religion^  whidi  in  its  own  na- 
ture produces  good-will  towards  men,  and  pats  the 
nuldest  constraction  upon  erery  accident  that  be^ls 
them.     In  this  case,  therefcne,  it  is  not  religion  tiuit 
soars  a  man's  temper,  bat  it  is  his  temper  that  soars 
his  religion.    People  of  gloomy  ancheerfol  imagi- 
nations, or  of  enyioos  malignant  tempers,  whatever 
kind  of  life  they  are  engaged  in,  will  discover  their 
natural  tincture  of  mind  in  all  their  thooghts,  words, 
and  actions.     As  the  finest  wines  have  <^ben  the 
taste  of  the  soil,  so  even  the  most  religions  thooghts 
often  draw  something  that  is  particular  firom  the 
constitution  of  the  mind  in  which  they  arise.  When 
folly  or  superstition  strike  in  with  tms  natural  de- 
pravitjf  of  temper,  it  is  not  in  the  power  even  of  le- 
Bgion  itself,  to  preserve  the  character  of  the  perscm 
who  is  possessed  with  it  from  appearing  highly  ab- 
surd and  ridiculous. 

An  old  maiden  gentlewoman,  whom  I  shall  con- 
ceal undiM'  the  name  of  Nemesis,  is  the  greatest  disr 
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coverer  of  judgments  that  I  have  met  with.  She 
can  tell  you  what  sin  it  was  that  set  such  a  man's 
house  on  fire,  or  blew  down  his  bams.  Talk  to  her 
of  an  unfortunate  young  lady  that  lost  her  beauty 
by  the  small-pox,  she  fetches  a  deep  sigh,  and  tells 
you,  that  when  she  had  a  fine  face  she  was  always 
looking  on  it  in  her  glass.  Tell  her  of  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  that  has  befallen  one  of  her  acquaintance, 
and  she  wishes  it  may  prosper  with  her,  but  her 
mother  used  one  of' her  nieces  very  barbarously. 
Her  usual  remarks  turn  upon  people  who  had  great 
estates,  but  never  enjoyed  them  by  reason  of  some 
flaw  in  their  «wn  or  their  Other's  behaviour.  She 
can  give  you  th6  reason  why  such  a  one  died  child- 
less ;  why  such  a  one  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth :  why  such  a  one  was  unhappy  in  h^  mar*- 
riage ;  why  one  broke  his  leg  on  such  a  particulacr 
spot  of  ground ;  and  why  another  was  killed  with  a 
back-sword,  rather  than  with  any  other  kind  of  wea- 
pon. She  has  a  crime  for  every  misfortune  that  can 
befal  any  of  her  acquaintance ;  and  when  she  hears 
of  a  robbery  that  has  been  made,  or  a  murder  that 
has  been  committed,  enlarges  more  on  the  guilt  of 
the  suffering  person,  than  on  that  of  the  thief,  or 
the  assassin.  In  short,  she  is  so  good  a  Christian,  n 
that  whatever  happens  to  herself  is  a  trial,  and  what- 
ever happens  to  her  neighbours  is  a  judgment. 

The  very  description  of  this  folly,  m  ordinary  life, 
is  sufficient  to  expose  it :  but,  when  it  appears  in  a 
pomp  and  dignity  of  style,  it  is  very  apt  to  amuse 
and  terrify  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Herodotus  and 
Plutarch  very  oi^en  apply  their  judgments  as  imper- 
tinently as  the  old  woman  I  have  before-mentioned, 
though  their  manner  of  relating  them  makes  the  foliy 
itself  appear  venerable.  Indeed,  most  historians,  as 
well  Cnristian  as  Pagan,  have  faUen  into  this  idle 
superstition,  and  spoken  of  ill  success,  unforeseen 
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disoBterSy  and  terrible  events^  as  if  they  had  been  let 
into  the  secrets  of  Providence,  and  made  acquainted 
with  that  private  conduct  by  which  the  world  is  go- 
verned. One  would  think  several  of  our  ovm  his- 
torians in  particular  had  many  revelations  of  this 
kind  made  to  them.  Our  old  English  monks  seldom 
let  any  of  their  kings  depart  in  peace,  who  had  en- 
deavoured to  diminish  the  power  or  wealth  of  which 
the  ecclesiastics  were  in  those  times  possessed. 
William  the  Conqueror's  race  generally  found  their 
judgments  in  the  New  Forest,  where  their  father  had 
pulled  down  churches  and  monasteries.  In  short, 
read  one  of  the  chronicles  written  by  an  author  of 
this  frame  of  mind,  and  you  would  wink  you  were 
reading  a  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  or  Judab, 
where  the  historians  were  actually  inspired,  and 
where,  by  a  particular  scheme  of  Providence,  the 
kings  were  distin^ished  by  judgments,  or  blessings, 
according  as  they  promoted  idolatry,  or  the  worship 
of  the  true  God. 

I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  manner  of  judging 
upon  misfortunes,  not  only  to  be  very  uncharitable 
in  regard  to  the  person  on  whom  they  fall,  but  very 
presumptuous  in  regard  to  him  who  is  supposed  to 
inflict  lliem.  It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  state  of 
retribution  hereafter,  that  in  this  world  virtuous  per- 
sons are  very  often  unfortunate,  and  vicious  persons  , 
prosperous;  which  is  wholly  repugnant  to  the  nature 
of  a  Being  who  appears  infinitely  wise  and  good  in 
all  his  works,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  such  a 
promiscuous  and  undistinguishing  distributioa  of 
good  and  evil,  which  was  necessary  for  carrying  on 
die  designs  of  Providence  in  this  life,  will  be  recti- 
fied, and  made  amends  for,  in  another.  We  are  not 
therefore  to  expect  that  fire  should  fall  from  heaven 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence ;  nor,  when  we 
9ee  triumphant  guilt  or  depressed  virtue  in  particular 
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persons,  that  OmaipoteDce  will  make  bare  bis  holy 
arm  in  the  defence  of  the  one,  or  punishment  of  the 
other.  It  is  sufficient  that  there  is  a  day  set  apart 
for  the  hearing  and  requiting  of  both,  according  to 
their  respective  merits. 

The  folly  of  ascribing  temporal  judgments  to  any- 
particular  crimes,  may  appear  from  several  consi- 
derations. I  shall  only  mention  two.  First,  that, 
generally  speaking,  there  is  no  calamity  or  affliction, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  happened  as  a  judgment 
to  a  vicious  man,  which  does  not  sometimes  happen 
to  men  of  approved  religion  and  virtue.  When  Dia- 
goras  the  atheist  was  on  board  one  of  the  Athenian 
ships,  there  arose  a  very  violent  tempest:  upon 
which,  the  mariners  told  him,  that  it  was  a  just 
judgment  upon  them  for  having  taken  so  impious  a 
man  on  board.  Diagoras  begged  them  to  look  upon 
the  rest  of  the  ships  that  were  in  the  same  distress, 
and  asked  them  whether  or  no  Diagoras  was  on 
board  every  vessel  in  the  fleet.  We  are  all  involved 
in  the  same  calamities,'  and  subject  to  the  same  ac- 
cidents ;  and,  when  we  see  any  one  of  the  species 
under  any  particular  oppression,  we  fehduld  look 
upon  it  as  arising  from  the  common  lot  of  human 
nature,  rather  than  from  the  guilt  of  the  person  who 
suffers. 

Another  consideration,  that  may  check  our  pre- 
i^umption  in  putting  such  a  construction  upon  a  mis- 
fortune, is  this,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know 
what  are  calamities  and  what  are  blessings.  How 
many  accidents  have  passed  for  misfortunes,  which 
have  turned  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
persons  to  whose  lot  they  have  fallen !  How  many 
disappointments  have,  in  their  consequences,  saved 
a  man  from  riiin  !  If  we  could  look  into  the  effects 
of  every  thing,  we  might  be  allowed  to  pronounce 
boldly  upon  blessings  and  judgments ;  but  for  a  mail 
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to  give  Juift  opinion  of  what  he  sees  but  in  part,  and 
W-  its  beginnings,  is  an  onjiistifiable  piece  of  rash- 
ness and  folty.  The  story  of  Biton  and  CUtobns, 
which  was  in  great  reputation  among  the  heathens 
(for  we  see  it  quoted  by  all  the  ancient  authors,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  who  have  written  upon  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul),  may  teach  us  a  caution  in  this 
matter.  These  two  brothers  being  the  sons  of  a 
lady  who  was  priestess  to  Juno,  drew  their  mother's 
chauriot  to  the  temple  at  the  time  of  a  great  solem- 
nity, the  persons  being  absent  who,  by  their  office, 
were  to  have  drawn  her  chariot  on  that  occasion. 
The  mother  was  so  transported  with  this  instance  of 
filial  duty,  that  she  petitioned  her  goddess  to  bestow 
upon  them  the  greatest  gift  that  could  be  given  to 
men ;  upon  which  they  were  both  cast  into  a  deep 
sleep,  and  the  next  morning  found  dead  in  the 
temple.  This  was  such  an  event  as  would  have  been 
construed  into  a  judgment,  had  it  happened  to  the 
two  brothers  after  an  act  of  disobedience,  and  would 
doubtless  have  been  represented  as  such  by  any  an- 
cient historian  who  had  given  us  an  account  of  it. 
O. 
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Neqne  cuiquam  ta)D  statim  claram  ingeoium  est,  nt  possit  emer- 
gere;  nisi  lUi  materia,  occasio,  faator  etiam,  commendatorque 
contingat — Plin.  Epist. 

Nor  has  any  one  so  bright  a  genias  as  to  become  illustrioas  in- 
stantanebnsly,  tinless  it  fortunately  meets  with  occasion  and 
^  employment,  with  patronage  too,  and  commendation. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOE, 

'  Op  all  the  young  fellows  who  are  in  their  progress 

through  any  profession,  none  seem  to  have  sp  gooH 

a  title  to  the  protection  of  the  men  of  eminence  ir 
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«s  the  modest  man ;  not  so  much  because  his  mo- 
desty is  a  certain  indication  of  his  merit,  as  because 
it  is  a  certain  obstacle  to  the  producing  of  it.  Now, 
as  of  all  professions  this  virtue  is  thought  to  be  more 
particularly  unnecessary  in  that  of  the  law  than  in 
any  other,  I  shall  only  apply  myself  to  the  relief  of 
such  who  follow  this  profession  with  this  disadvan^ 
tage.  What  aggravates  the  matter  is,  that  those 
persons  who,  the  better  to  prepare  themselves  for 
this  study,  have  made  some  progress  in  others,  have, 
by  addicting  themselves  to  letters,  increased  their 
natural  modesty,  and  consequently  heightened  the 
obstruction  to  this  sort  of  preferment;  so  that  every 
one  of  these  may  emphatically  be  said  to  be  such  a 
one  as  *'  laboureth  and  taketh  pains,  and  is  still  the 
more  behind."  It  may  be  a  matter  worth  discussing, 
then,  why  that,  which  made  a  youth  so  amiable  to 
the  ancients,  should  make  him  appear  so  ridiculous 
to  the  modems  ?  and  why,  in  our  days,  there  should 
be  neglect,  and  even  oppression,  of  young  beginners, 
instead  of  that  protection  which  was  the  pride  of 
theirs  ?  In  the  profession  spoken  of,  it  is  obvious  to 
every  one  whose  attendance  is  required  at  West- 
minster-haU,  with  what  difficulty  a  youth  of  any  mo- 
desty has  been  permitted  to  make  an  observation, 
that  could  in  no  wise  detract  from  the  merit  of  his 
elders,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  advancing 
his  own.  I  have  often  seen  one  of  these  not  onlv 
molested  in  his  utterance  of  something  very  perti- 
nent, but  even  plundered  of  his  question,  and  by  a 
strong  seijeant  shouldered  out  of  his  rank,  which  he 
has  recovered  with  much  difficulty  and  confusion. 
Now,  as  great  part  of  the  business  of  this  profession 
might  be  dispatched  by  one  that  perhaps 

— Abcst  virtate  diserti 

Mcflsalse,  nee  scit  quantum  Cascellius  Aolus 

HoR.  An  Poet  SfO, 
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^wants  Messab't  powerful  eloqaeooe* 

And  b  leas  read  than  deep  CasodliBS : — ^Roscohmoit. 

SO  I  cannot  conceive  the  injustice  done  to  the  public, 
if  the  men  of  reputation  in  this  calling  would  intro- 
duce such  of  the  young  ones  into  business,  whose 
application  to  this  study  will  let  them  into  the  secrets 
of  ity  as  much  as  their  modesty  will  hinder  them  from 
the  practice :  I  say,  it  would  be  laying  an  everlast- 
ing obligation  upon  a  young  man,  to  be  introduced 
at  first  only  as  a  mute,  till  by  this  countenance,  and 
a  resolution  to  support  the  good  opinion  conceived 
of  him  in  lus  betters,  his  complexion  shall  be  so  well 
settled,  that  the  litigious  of  this  island  may  be  secure 
of  his  obstreperous  aid.  If  I  might  be  indulged  to 
speak  in  the  style  of  a  lawyer,  I  would  say,  that  any 
one  about  thirty  years  of  age  mi?ht  make  a  common 
motion  to  the  court  with  as  much  elegance  and  pro- 
priety as  the  most  aged  advocates  in  the  hall. 

*  I  cannot  advance  the  merit  of  modesty  by  any 
argument  of  my  own  so  powerfully,  as  by  mquiring 
into  the  sentiments  the  greatest  among  the  ancients 
of  different  ages  entertained  upon  this  virtue.  If  we 
go  back  to  tiie  days  of  Solomon,  we  shall  find  fa- 
vour a  necessaiy  consequence  to  a  shamefaced  man. 
Pliny,  the  greatest  lawyer  and  most  elegant  writer 
of  the  age  he  lived  in,  in  several  of  his  epistles  is 
very  solicitous  in  recommending  to  the  public  some 
young  men  of  his  own  profession,  and  very  often  un- 
dertakes to  become  an  advocate;  upon  condition  that 
some  one  of  these  his  favourites  might  be  joined  with 
him,  in  order  to  produce  the  merit  of  such,  whose 
modesty  otherwise  would  have  suppressed  it.  It 
may  seehi  very  marvellous  to  a  saucy  modern,  that 
mukum  sanguifiisy  muUum  verecunduB,  tnultum  soUici- 
tudinis  in  ore;  to  have  the  *'  face  first  full  of  blood, 
then  the  countenance  dashed  with  modesty,  and  then 
the  whole  aspect  as  of  one  dying  with  fear,  when  a 

XIII,  »  o 
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man  begins  to  speak  ;'^  should  be  esteemed  by  Pliny 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  fine  speaker.  Shak- 
speare  also  has  expressed  himself  in  the  same  fa- 
vourable strain  of  modesty,  when  he  says> 

. In  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 

I  read  as  much  as  from  the  rattling  tongae 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence . 

*  Now,  since  these  authors  have  professed  them- 
selves for  the  modest  man,  even  in  die  utmost  con- 

'  fusions  of  speech  and  countenance,  why  should  an 
intrepid  utterance  and  a  resolute  vociferation  thunder 
so  successfully  in  our  courts  of  justice  ?  And  why 
should  that  confidence  of  speech  and  behaviour, 
which  seems  to  acknowledge  no  superior,  and  to 
defy  all  contradiction,  prevail  over  that  deference 
and  resignation  with  which  the  modest  man  implores 
that  favourable  opinion  which  the  other  seems  to 
command  ? 

*  As  the  case  at  present  stands,  the  best  consola- 
tion that  I  can  administer,  to  those  who  cannot  get 
into  that  stroke  of  business  (as  the  phrase  is)  which 
they  deserve,  is  to  reckon  every  particular  acquisition 
of  knowledge  in  this  study  as  a  real  increase  of  their 
fortune ;  and  fully  to  believe,  that  one  day  this  ima- 
ginary gain  will  certainly  be  made  out,  by  one  more 
substantial.  I  wish  you  would  talk  to  us  a  little  on 
this  head ;  you  will  oblige.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant.' 

The  author  of  this  letter  is  certainly  a  man  of  good 
sense ;  but  I  am  perhaps  particular  in  my  opinion  on 
this  occasion :  for  I  have  observed  that,  under  the 
notion  of  modesty,  men  have  indulged  themselves  in 
a  spiritless  sheepishness,  and  been  for  ever  lost  to 
themselves,  their  families,  their  friends,  and  their 
country.  When  a  man  has  taken  care  to  pretend  to 
nothing  but  what  he  may  justly  aim  at,  and  can  exe- 
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eute  as  well  as  any  other,  without  injustice  to  any 
other ;  it  is  ever  want  of  breeding,  or  courage,  to  be 
brow-beaten,  or  elbowed  out  of  his  honest  ambition. 
I  hare  said  often,  modesty  must  be  an  act  of  the  will, 
and  yet  it  always  implies  self-denial :  for,  if  a  man 
has  an  ardent  desire  to  do  what  is  laudable  for  him 
to  perform,  and  from  an  unmanly  bashfulness  shrinks 
away,  and  lets  his  merit  languish  in  silence,  he  ought 
not  to  be  angry  at  the  world  that  a  more  unskilful 
actor  succeeds  in  his  part,  because  he  has  not  con- 
fidence to  come  upon  the  stage  himself.  The  gene- 
rosity my  correspondent  mentions  of  Pliny  cannot  be 
enough  applauded.  To  cherish  the  dawn  of  merit, 
and  hasten  its  maturity,  was  a  work  worthy  a  noble 
Roman,  and  a  liberal  scholar.  That  concern  whioh 
is  described  in  the  letter,  is  to  all  the  world  the 
greatest  charm  imaginable;  but  then  the  modest 
man  must  proceed,  and  shew  a  latent  resolution  in 
himself:  for  the  admiration  of  his  modesty  arises 
from  the  manifestation  of  his  merit.  I  must  confess 
we  live  in  an  age  wherein  a  few  empty  blusterers 
carry  away  the  praise  of  speaking,  while  a  crowd  of 
fellows  overstocked  with  knowledge  are  run  down 
by  them :  I  say  overstocked,  because  they  certainly 
are  so,  as  to  their  service  of  mankind,  if  from  their 
very  store  they  raise  to  themselves  ideas  of  respect, 
and  greatness  of  the  occasion,  and  I  know  not  what, 
to  disable  themselves  from  explaining  their  thoughts. 
I  must  confess^  when  I  have  seen  Charles  Frankair 
rise  up  with  a  commanding  mien,  and  torrent  of 
handsome  words,  talk  a  mile  off  the  purpose,  and 
drive  down  twenty  bashful  boobies  of  ten  times  his 
sense,  who  at  the  same  time  were  envying  his  impu- 
dence, and  despising  his  understanding,  it  has  been 
matter  of  great  mirth  to  me ;  but  it  soon  ended  in  a 
secret  lamentation,  that  the  fountains  of  every  thing 
praiseworthy  in  these  realms,  the  universities,  should 

o2 
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be  so  mudded  with  a  false  sense  of  this  virtue,  as  to 
produce  men  capable  of  being  so  abused.  I  will  be 
bold  to  say,  that  it  is  a  ridiculous  education  which 
does  not  qualify  a  man  to  make  his  best  appearance 
before  the  greatest  man,  and  the  finest  woman,  to 
whom  he  can  address  himself.  Were  this  judiciously 
corrected  in  the  nurseries  of  learning,  pert  coxcombs 
would  know  their  distance :  but  we  must  bear  with 
this  fdse  modesty  in  our  young  nobility  and  gentry, 
till  they  cease  at  Oxfora  and  Cambridge  to  grow 
dumb  in  the  study  of  eloquence. — T. 


NM85.    TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1712. 


Nihil  tain  firmum  est,  cui  periculum  non  sit  etiam  ab  invalido. 

QuiN.  Curt*  !•  vii.  c.  8. 

The  strongest  things  are  not  so  well  established  as  to  be  oat  of 
danger  from  the  weakest. 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^  Mr  Lord  Clarendon  has  observed,  that  few  men 
have  done  more  harm  than  those  who  have  been 
thought  to  be  able  to  do  least ;  and  there  cannot  be 
a  greater  error,  than  to  believe  a  man,  whom  we  see 
qualified  with  too  mean  parts  to  do  good,  to  be  there- 
fore incapable  of  doing  hurt.  There  is  a  supply  of 
malice,  of  pride,  of  industry,  and  even  of  folly,  in 
the  weakest,  when  he  sets  his  heart  upon  it,  that 
makes  a  strange  progress  in  mischief.  What  may 
seem  to  the  reader  the  greatest  paradox  in  the  re- 
flection of  the  historian  is,  I  suppose,  that  folly, 
which  is  generally  thought  incapable  of  contriving 
or  executing  any  design,  should  be  so  formidable  to 
those  whom  it  exerts  itself  to  molest.    But  this  will 
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appear  very  plain,  if  we  remember  that  Soloinoh 
«ays,  '*  It  is  as  sport  to  a  fool  to  do  mischief;*'  and 
that  he  might  the  more  emphatically  express  the  ca- 
lamitous circumstances  of  him  who  falls  under  the 
displeasure  of  this  wanton  person,  the  same  author 
adds  farther,  that  '^  A  stone  is  heavy,  and  the  sand 
weighty,  but  a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier  than  them  both."' 
It  is  impossible  to  suppress  my  own  illustration  upon 
this  matter,  which  is,  that  as  the  man  of  sagacity  be- 
stirs himself  to  distress  hi's  enemy  by  melliods  pro- 
bable and  reducible  to  reason,  so  the  same  reason 
will  fortify  his  enemy  to  elude  these  his  regular  ef- 
forts ;  but  your  fool  projects,  acts,- and  concludes, 
with  such  notable  inconsistency,  that  no  regulaor 
course  of  thought  can  evade  or  counterplot  his  pro- 
digious machinations.     My  frontispiece,  I  believe, 
may  be  extended  to  imply,  that  several  of  our  mis- 
fortunes arise  from  things,  as  well  as  persons,  that 
«eem  of  very  little  consequence.    Into  what  tragical 
-extravagances  does  Shakspeare  hurry  Othello,  upon 
the  loss  of  a  handkerchief  only  I    And  what  bar- 
barities does  Desdemona  suffer,  from  a  slight  inad- 
vertency in  regard  to  this  fatal  trifle !  If  the  schemes 
of  all  the  enterprising  spirits  were  to  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, some  intervening  accident,  not  considerable 
enough  to  occasion  any  dabate  upon,  or  give  them 
any  apprehension  of  ill  consequence  from  it,  will  be 
found  to  be  the  occasion  of  their  ill  success,  rather 
than  any  error  in  points  of  moment  and  difficulty, 
which  naturally  engaged  their  maturest  deliberations. 
If  you  go  to  the  levee  of  any  great  man,  you  will  ob- 
serve him  exceeding  gracious  to  seversd  very  insig- 
nificant fellows ;  and  upon  this  maxim,  that  the  neg- 
lect of  any  person  must  arise  from  the  mean  opinion 
you  have  of  his  capacity  to  do  you  any  service  or 
prejudice  ;    and  that  this  caUing  his  sufficiency  * 
question  must  give  him  incHnation,  and  where  t' 
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is  there  never  wants  streng^h^  or  opportunity,  to  an- 
noy you.  There  is  nobody  so  weak  of  invention, 
that  cannot  aggravate,  or  make  some  little  stories  to 
vilifjf  his  enemy ;  there  are  very  few  but  have  good 
inclmations  io  hear  them ;  and  it  is  infinite  pleasure 
to  the  majority  of  mankind  to  level  a  person  supe- 
rior to  his  neighbours.  Besides,  in  all  matters  of 
controversy,  that  party  which  has  the  greatest  abili- 
ties labours  under  this  prejudice,  that  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  supposed,  upon  account  of  his  abilities,  to 
have  done  an  injury,  when  perhaps  he  has  received 
one.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  strokes 
that  nations  and  particular  friends  have  suffered  from 
persons  very  contemptible. 

*  I  think  Henry  IV.  of  France,  so  formidable  to 
his  neighbours,  could  no  more  be  secured  against 
the  resolute  villany  of  Ravillac,  than  Villiers  duke 
of  Buckingham  could  be  against  that  of  Felton.  And 
there  is  no  incensed  person  so  destitute,  but  can  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  knife  or  a  pistol,  if  he  finds  sto- 
mach to  apply  them.  That  things  and  persons  of  no 
moment  should  give  such  powerful  revolutions  to  the 
progress  of  those  of  the  greatest,  seems  a  providential, 
disposition  to  baffle  and  abate  the  pride  of  human 
sufficiency ;  as  also  to  engage  the  humanity  and  be- 
nevolence of  superiors  to  all  below  them,  by  letting 
them  into  this  secret,  that  the  stronger  depends  upon 
the  weaker.  I  am,  Sir, 

'  Your  very  humble  servant.' 

<  DEAR  SIR»  Temple,  Paper-buUdiogs. 

*  I  received  a  letter  from  you  some  time  ago,  which 
I  should  have  answered  sooner,  had  you  informed 
me  in  yours  to  what  part  of  this  island  I  might  have 
directed  my  impertinence ;  but,  having  been  led  into 
the  knowledge  of  that  matter,  this  handsome  excuse 
js  no  longer  serviceable.     My  neighbour  Prettyman 
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diaU  betfe 

with  die 

of  May,  be^n  fioa  Aat 

totheMimeafihe 

I  observed  at  the 


to 
%  dni  an  Bcnr  dotba  nue  and  vaim  ^ 
€1^8  imagmation  into  a  ooooeit  of  his  beuig  a  laach 
finer  gentleman  dian  be  vas  b^bre,  ^^i^^^^Hg  afl 
•pbiie^  and  reflection,  and  gniag  him  ap  to  gal- 
Jantiy  and  amour.  Inifamcid  therefoie  with  this  way 
of  thinking,  and  foil  of  the  spirit  of  the  m<Hith  A 
May,  did  this  menakss  youth  resolveiipon  the  bosi- 
ness  of  captivating.  At  fiist  he  ocmfined  himself  to 
his  room,  only  now  and  then  a|^pearing  at  his  win- 
dow, in  his  mght-gown,  and  prac^tiang  that  easy 
postare  which  expresses  the  very  top  and  dignity  c^ 
languishment.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  him  diy^rsify 
his  loyeliness,  sometimes  obliging  the  passengers 
only  with  a  sideface,  with  a  book  in  his  hand ;  some- 
times being  so  generous  as  to  ezposef  the  whole  in 
the  fulness  of  its  beauty ;  at  other  times,  by  a  judi- 
cious throwing  back  his  periwig,  he  would  throw  in 
his  ears.  You  know  he  is  that  sort  of  person  which 
the  mob  call  a  handsome  jolly  man  ;  which  appear- 
ance cannot  miss  of  captives  in  this  part  of  the  town. 
Being  emboldened  by  daily  success,  he  leaves  his 
room  with  a  resolution  to  extend  his  conquests ;  and 
I  have  apprehended  him  in  his  night-gown  smiting 
in  all  parts  of  this  neighbourhood. 

*  This  I,  being  of  an  amorous  complexion,  saw 
with  indignation,  and  had  thoughts  of  purchasing  a 
wig  in  these  parts ;  into  which,  being  at  a  greats 
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distance  from  tiie  earth,  I  might  have  thrown  a  v^ry 
liberal  mixture  of  white  holrse-hair,  which  would  make 
a  fairer,  and  consequently  a  handsomer  appearance, 
while  my  situation  would  secure  me  against  any  dis- 
coveries. But  the  passion  of  the  handsome  gentle- 
man seems  to  be  so  fixed  to  that  part  of  the  building, 
that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  divert  it  to  mine ; 
so  that  I  am  resolved  to  stand  boldly  to  the  com- 
plexion of  my  own  eyebrow;  and  prepare  me  an  im- 
mense black  wig  of  the  same  sort  bf  structure  with 
that  of  my  rival.  Now,  though  by  this  I  Shall  not, 
perhaps,  lessen  the  number  of  the  admirers  of  his 
complexion,  I  shall  have  a  fair  chance  to  divide  the 
passengers  by  the  irresiistible  force  of  mine. 

*  I  expect  sudden  dispatches  from  you,  with  ad- 
vice of  the  family  you  are  in  now,  how  to  de^pbrt 
myself  upon  this  so  delicate  a  conjuncture  ;  with 
some  comfortable  resoltitions  in  favour  of  the  hand- 
some black  man  against  the  handsome  fair  one. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,         C 

N.  B.  He  who  writ  this  is  a  black  man,  two  pair 
of  stairs  ;  the  gentleman  of  whom  he  writes  is  fair, 
and  one  pair  of  stairs. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  only  say,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  hotir 
Inuch  I  am  Yours,        Robin  Shorter.' 

^  P.  S.  I  shall  think  it  is  a  little  hard,  if  you  do  not 
take  as  much  notice  of  this  epistle,  as  you  have  of 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Short's.  I  am  not  afraid  to  let  the 
world  see  which  is  the  deeper  man  of  the  two.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

London,  September  15. 

Whereas  a  young  woman  on  horseback,  in  an 
equestrian  habit,  on  the  13th  instant  in  the  evening. 
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AMQVB  est  OpnSB  pfBPBMy  piDOOdcVB 

Qm  waaadm  boo  valtis Horn.  1  Sat.  1. 37. 


AH  wan  who  tliink  the  tStj  mTer  eui  fhnte 
TiU  cv'ij  cockoldHMka's  lead  afivc^ 
Attend Pof». 

,  MB.  SFECTATOB, 

**  Thxre  are  yery  many  of  my  acquaintance  foUowen 
of  Socrates,  with  more  pardcolar  r^ard  to  that  part 
of  his  philosophy  which  we,  among  ourselves,  call 
his  domestics ;  under  which  denomination,  or  title, 
we  include  all  the  conjugal  joys  and  sufferings.  We 
have  indeed  with  very  great  pleasure  observed  the 
honour  you  do  the  whole  fraternity  of  the  hen- 
peeked,  in  placing  that  illustrious  man  at  our  head; 
and  it  does  m  a  very  great  measure  baffle  the  railleiy 
of  pert  rogues,  who  have  no  advantage  above  us,  but 
in  that  they  are  single.  But,  when  you  look  about 
into  the  crowd  of  mankind,  you  will  find  the  fair  sex 
reigns  with  greater  tyranny  over  lovers  than  hus- 
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hands.  You  shall  hardly  meet  one  in  a  thousand 
who  is  wholly  exempt  from  then:  dominion^  and  those 
that  are  so  are  capable  of  no  taste  of  life,  anid  breathe 
and  walk  about  the  earth  as  insignificants.  But  I  am 
going  to  desire  your  farther  favour  in  behalf  of  our 
harmless  brotherhood,  and  hope  you  will  shew  in  a 
true  light  the  unmarried  hen-pecked,  as  well  as  you 
have  done  justice  to  us,  who  submit  to  the  conduct  of 
our  wives.  I  am  very  particularly  acquainted  with 
one  who  is  under  entire  submission  to  a  kind  girl,  as 
he  calls  her;  and  though  he  knows  I  have  been  wit- 
ness both  to  the  ill  usage  he  has  received  from  her, 
and  his  inability  to  resist  her  tyranny,  he  still  pre- 
tends to  make  a  jest  of  me  for  a  little  more  than  or- 
dinary obsequiousness  to  my  spouse.  No  longer 
than  Tuesday  last  he  took  me  with  him  to  visit  his 
mistress ;  and  he  having,  it  .seems,  he&q.  a  little  in 
disgrace  before,  thought  by  bringing  me  with  him 
she  would  constrain  herself,  and  insensibly  fall  into 
general  discourse  with  him  ;  and  so  he  might  break 
uie  ice,  and  save  himself  all  the  ordinary  compunc- 
tions and  mortifications  she  used  to  make  him  suffer 
before  she  would  be  reconciled,  after  any  act  of  re- 
bellion on  his  part.  When  we  came  into  the  room, 
we  were  received  with  the  utmost  coldness ;  and 
when  he  presented  me  as  Mr.  Such-a-one,  his  very 
good  friend,  she  just  had.patience  to  suflfer  my  salu- 
tation ;  but  when  he  himself,  with  a  very  gay  air, 
offered  to  follow  me,  she  gave  him  a  thundering  box 
on  the  ear,  called  him  pitiful  poor-spirited  wretch-— 
how  durst  he  see  her  wee?  His  wig  and  hat  fell  on 
different  parts  of  the  floor.  She  seized  the  wig  too 
soon  for  nim  to  recover  it,  and,  kicking  it  down 
stairs,  threw  herself  into  an  opposite  room,  pulling 
the  door  after  her  with  a  force,  that  you  would  have 
thought  the  hinges  would  have  given  way.  We  went 
down,  you  must  think,  with  no  very  good  counte- 
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nances;  and,  as  we  sneaked  off,  and  were  driving 
home  together,  he  confessed  to  me,  that  her  anger 
was  thus  highly  raised,  because  he  did  not  think  fit 
to  fight  a  gentleman  who  had  said  she  was  what 
she  was :  "  but,"  says  he,  "  a  kind  letter  or  two,  or 
fifly  pieces,  will  put  her  in  humour  again."  I  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  part  with  her :  he  answered,  he 
loved  her  with  all  the  tenderness  imaginable,  and  she 
had  too  many  charms  to  be  abandoned  for  a  little 
quickness  of  spirit.  Thus  does  this  illegitimate  hen- 
pecked overlook  the  hussy's  haiang  no  regard  to  his 
very  life  and  fame,  in  putting  him  upon  an  infamous 
dispute  about  her  reputation :  yet  has  he  the  confi- 
dence to  laugh  at  me,  because  I  obey  my  poor  dear  in 
keeping  out  of  harm's  way,  and  not  staying  too  late 
from  my  own  family,  to  pass  through  the  hazards  of  a 
town  full  of  ranters  and  debauchees.  You,  that  are  a 
philosopher,  should  urge  in  our  behalf,  that,  when 
we  bear  witii  a  froward  woman,  our  patience  is  pre-' 
served,  in  consideration  that  a  breach  with  her  might 
be  a  dishonour  to  children  who  are  descended  from 
us,  and  whose  concern  makes  us  tolerate  a  thousand 
frailties,  for  fear  they  should  redound  dishonour 
upon  the  innocent  This  and  the  like  circumstances, 
which  carry  with  them  the  most  valuable  regards  of 
human  life,  may  be  mentioned  for  our  long-suffer- 
ing ;  but  in  the  case  of  gallants,  they  swallow  ill- 
usage  from  one  to  whom  they  have  no  obligation,  but 
from  a  base  passion,  which  it  is  mean  to  indulge,  and 
which  it  would  be  glorious  to  overcome. 

'  These  sort  of  fellows  are  very  numerous,  and 
some  have  been  conspicuously  such,  without  shame; 
nay,  they  have  carried  on  the  jest  in  the  very  article 
of  death,  and,  to  the  diminution  of  the  wealth  and 
happiness  of  their  families>  in  bar  of  those  honourably 
near  to  them,  have  left  immense  wealth  to  their  pa- 
ramours.   What  is  this  but  being  a  cully  in  the 
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grave!  Sure  this  is  being  hen-pecked,  ¥rith  a  ven- 
geance !  But,  without  dwelling  upon  these  less  fre- 
quent instances  of  eminent  cuUyism,  what  is  there 
so  common  as  to  hear  a  fellow  curse  his  fate  that  he 
cannot  get  rid  of  a  passion  to  a  jilt,  and  quote  a  half 
line  oat  of  a  miscellany  poem  to  prove  his  weakness 
is  natural  ?  If  they  will  go  on  thus,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  to  it ;  but  then  let  them .  not  pretend  to  be 
free  all  this  while,  and  laugh  at  us  poor  married 
patients. 

*  I  have  known  one  wench  in  this  town  carry  a 
haughty  dominion  over  her  lovers  so  well,  that  she 
has  at  the  'Same  time  been  kept  by  a  sea-captain  in 
the  Straits,  a  merchant  in  the  city,  a  country  gentle- 
man in  Hampi^ite,  and  had  all  her  correspondences 
managed  by  one  she  kept  for  her  own  uses.  This 
happy  man  (as  the  phrase  is)  used  to  write  very 
punctually,  every  post,  letters  for  the  mistress  to 
transcribe.  He  would  sit  in  his  night-gown  and  slip- 
pers, and  be  as  grave  giving  an  account,  only  chang* 
mg  names,  that  there  was  nothing  in  those  idle  re- 
ports they  had  heard  of  such  a  scoundrel  as  one  of 
the  other  lovers  was  ;  and  how  could  he  think  she 
could  condescend  so  low,  after  such  a  fine  gentle^ 
man  as  each  of  them?  For  the  same  epistle  said  the 
same  thing  to,  and  of,  every  one  of  them.  And  so 
Mr.  Secretary  and  his  lady  went  to  bed  with  great 
order. 

*'  To  be  short,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  husbands  shall 
never  make  the  figure  we  ought  in  the  imaginations 
of  young  men  growing  up  in  the  world,  except  vou 
can  bring  it  about  that  a  man  of  the  town  shall  be 
as  infamous  a  character  as  a  woman  of  the  town. 
But,  of  all  that  I  have  met  in  my  time,  commend  me 
to  Betty  Duall :  she  is  the  wife  of  a  sailor,  and  the 
kept-mistress  of  a  man  of  quality ;  she  dwells  with 
tiie  latter  during  the  sea^Burmg  of  the  former.    The 
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husband  asks  no  qaestions,  sees  his  apartments  (Fur- 
nished with  riches  not  his»  when  he  comes  into  port, 
and  the  lover  is  as  joyful  as  a  man  arrived  at  his  ha- 
ven/ when  the  other  puts  to  sea.  Betty  is  the  most 
eminently  victorious  of  any  x)f  her  sex,  and  ought  to 
stand  recorded  the  only  woman  of  the  age  in  which 
she  lives,  who  has  possessed  at  the  same  time  two 
abused,  and  two  contented /  T. 
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-^— ^Cam  prostrata  sopore  l 

Urget  membra  quies,  et  mens  sine  pondere  ludit.— Pbtk. 

While  sleep  oppresses  the  tir*d  limbs,  the  mind 
Plays  without  weight,  and  wantons  unconfin*d. 

Though  there  are  many  authors  who  have  written 
on  dreams,  they  have  generally  considered  them  only 
as  revelations  of  what  has  already  happened  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world,  or  as  presages  of  what  is  to 
happen  in  future  periods  of  time. 

I  shall  consider  this  subject  in  another  light,  as 
dreams  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  great  excel- 
lency of  ^,  human  soul,  and  some  intimations  of  its 
independiency  on  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  our  dreams  are  g^eat  instances 
of  that  activity  which  is  natural  to  the  human  soul, 
and  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  sleep  to  deaden 
or  abate*  When  the  man  appears  tired  and  worn 
out  with  the  labours  of  the  day,  this  active  part  in  his 
composition  is  still  busied  and  unwearied.  When 
the  organs  of  sense  want  their  due  repose  and  neces- 
sary reparations,  and  the  body  is  no  longer  able  tiv 
keep  pace  with  that  spiritual  substance  to  whi^ 
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^nited^  the  soul  exerts  herself  in  bor  severid  facul* 
ties,  and  continues  in  action  until  her  partner  i$  again 
qualified  to  bear  her  company.  In  tl^s  case  drcMms 
look  like  the  relaxations  and  amusements  of  the 
soul,  when  she  is  disencumbered  of  her  machine ; 
her  sports  and  recreations,  when  she  has  laid  her 
charge  asleep. 

In  the  second  place,  dreams  are  an  ins^ce  of 
that  agility  and  perfection  which  is  natural  to  the  fs^ 
culties  of  the  mind,  when  they  are  disengaged  from 
the  body.  The  soul  is  clogged  and  retarded  in  her 
operations,  when  she  acts  in  conjunction  with  a  com- 
panion that  is  so  heavy  and  unwieldy  in  its  motions* 
But  in  dreams  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  with  what 
a  sprightliness  and  alacrity  she  exerts  herself.  The 
slow  of  speech  make  unpremeditated  harangues,  or 
converse  readily  in  languages  that  they  are  but  little 
acquainted  with.  The  grave  abound  in  pleasantries, 
the  dull  in  repartees  and  points  of  wit.  There  is  not 
a  more  painful  action  of  the  mind  than  inyeQtion ;  yet 
in  dreams  it  works  with  that  ease  and  activity,  that 
we  are  not  sensible  of  when  the  faculty  is  employed. 
For  instance,  I  believe  every  one,  some  time  or  other, 
dreams  that  he  is  reading  papers,  books,  or  letters ; 
in.  which  case  the  invention  prompts  so  readily,  that 
ike  mind  is  imposed  upon,  and  mistakes  its  own  sug- 
gestions for  the  compositions  of  another. 

I  shall,  under  this  head,  quote  a  passage  out  of  the 
Religio  Medici*,  in  which  the  ingenious  author  gives 
aDk  account  of  himself  in  his  dreaming  and  his  waldi^ 
thoughts.  '  We  are  somewhat  more  than  ourselves 
in  our  sleeps,  and  the  slumber  of  the  body  seems  to 
lie  but  the  waking  of  the  soul.  It  is  ihe  ligation  of 
9babse,  but  the  liberty  of  reason ;  and  our  waking 
conceptions  do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our  sle^* 
At  my  nativity  my  ascendant  was  iJie  watery  sign  of 

•  JBy  Sir  T,  Brown,  M.D. 
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Scorplus ;  I  was  born  in  the  planetary  hour  of  Sa- 
turn, and  I  think  I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet 
in  me.  I  am  no  way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the 
mirth  and  galliardise  of  company ;  yet  in  one  dream 
I  can  compose  a  whole  comedy,  behold  the  action, 
apprehend  the  jests,  and  laugh  myself  awake  at  the 
conceits  thereof.  Were  my  memory  as  faithful  as 
my  reason  is  then  fruitful,  I  would  never  study  but 
in  my  dreams;  and  this  time, also  would  I  choose 
for  my  devotions ;  but  our  grosser  memories  have 
then  so  little  hold  of  our  abstracted  understandings, 
that  they  forget  the  story,  and  can  only  relate  to  our 
awaked  souls  a  confused  and  broken  tale  of  that  that 
has  passed.  Thus  it  is  observed  that  men  sometimes^ 
upon  the  hour  of  their  departure,  do  speak  and  rea« 
son  above  themselves ;  for  then  the  soul,  beginning 
to  be  freed  from  the  ligaments  of  the  body,  begins  to 
reason  like  herself^  and  to  discourse  in  a  strain  above 
mortality.' 

We  may  likewise  observe,  in  the  third  place,  that 
the  passions  affect  the  mind  with  greater  strength 
when  we  are  asleep  than  when  we  are  awake.  Joy 
and  sorrow  give  us  more  vigorous  sensations  of  paia 
or  pleasure  at  this  time  than  any  other.  Devotion 
likewise,  as  the  excellent  author  above-mentioned 
has  hinted,  is  in  a  very  particular  manner  heightened 
and  inflamed,  when  it  rises  in  the  soul  at  a  time  that 
the  body  is  thus  laid  at  rest.  Every  man's  experi- 
ence will  infbrm  him  in  this  matter,  though  it  is  very 
probable,  that  this  may  happen  differently  in  different 
constitutions.  I  shall  conclude  this  head  with  the 
two  following  problems,  which  I  shall  leave  to  the 
solution  of  toy  reader.  Supposing  a 'man  always 
happy  in  his  dreams,  and  miserable  in  his  waking 
thoughts,  and  that  his  life  was  equally  divided  be- 
tween them:  whether  would  he  be  more  happy  o^- 
BUBerable  ?  Were  a  man  a  king  in  his  dreams, 
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a  beggar  awake^  and  dreamt  as  consequentially,  and 
in  as  continued  unbroken  schemes,  as  he  thinks  when 
awake :  whether  he  would  be  in  reality  a  king  or  beg- 
gar? or,  rather,  whether  he  would  not  be  hoiht 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which  methinks 
gives  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
in  regard  to* what  passes  in  dreams:  I  mean  that 
innumerable  multitude  and  variety  of  ideas  which 
then  arise  in  her.  Were  that  active  and  watchful 
being  only  conscious  of  her  own  existence  at  such 
a  time,  what  a  painful  solitude  would  oar  hours  of 
sleep  be  I  Were  the  soul  sensible  of  her  being  alone 
in  her  sleeping  moments,  after  the  same  manner  that 
she  is  sensible  of  it  while  awake,  the  time  would  hang 
very  heavy  on  her,  as  it  often  actually  does  when  sha 
dreams  that  she  is  in  such  a  solitude. 


-Semperqne  lelinqm 


Sola  sibi»  semper  loDgam  incomitata  -ndetar 

Ire  viam Viro.  iEn.  iv.  476. 


-She  seems  alone 


To  wander  in  her  steep  through  ways  unknown^ 
Gnideless  and  dark.-  Dbtden. 

But  this  observation  I  only  make  by  the  way* 
What  I  would  here  remark,  is  that  wonderful  power 
in  the  soul,  of  producing  her  own  company  on  these 
occasions.  She  converses  with  numberless  beings 
of  her  own  creation,  and  is  transported  into  ten 
thousand  scenes  of  her  own  raising.  She  is  herself 
the  theatre,  the  actors,  and  the  beholder.  This  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  saying  which  I  am  infinitely  pleased 
with,  and  which  Plutarch  ascribes  to  Heraclitus,  that 
all  men  whilst  they  are  awake  are  in  one  common 
world;  but  that  each  of  them,  when  he  is  asleep,  is 
in  a  world  of  his  own.  The  waking  man  is  conver- 
sant in  the  world  of  nature :  when  hef  sleeps  he  re^ 
tires  to  a  private  world  that  is  particular  to  himselA 
There  seems  something  in  this  consideration  that  in^ 
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tknates  to  us  a  natural  grandeur  and  perfection  in  the 
souly  which  is  rather  to  be  admired  man  explained. 

I  must  not  omit  that  argument  for  the  excellency 
of  the  soul  which  I  have  seen  quoted  out  of  Tertul- 
lian,  namely  its  power  of  divining  in  dreams.  That 
several  such  divinations  have  been  made,  none  can 
question,  who  believes  the  holy  writings,  or  who  has 
but  the  least  degree  of  a  common  historical  faith ; 
there  being  innumerable  instances  of  this  nature  in 
several  authors,  both  ancient  and  modem,  sacred 
and  profane.  Whether  such  dark  presages,  such 
visions  of  the  night,  proceed  from  any  latent  power 
in  the  soul,  during  this  her  state  of  abstraction,  or 
from  any  communication  with  the  Supreme  Beings 
or  from  any  operation  of  subordinate  spirits,  has 
heien  a  great  dispute  among  the  learned :  the  matter 
of  fact  is,  I  think)  incontestable,  and  has  been  looked 
upon  as  such  by  the  greatest  writers,  who  havebeen 
never  suspected  either  of  superstition  or  enthusiasm. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  soul  in  these  instances 
is  entirely  loose  and  unfettered  from  the  body :  it  is 
sufficient  if  she  is  not  so  far  sunk  and  immersed  in 
matter,  nor  entangled  and  perplexed  in  her  opera- 
tions with  such  motions  of  blood  and  spirits,  as  when 
she  actuates  the  machine  in  its  waking  hours.  The 
corporeal  union  is  slackened  enough  to  give  the 
mind  more  play.  The  soul  seems  gathered  within 
herself,  and  recovers  that  spring  which  is  broke  and 
weakened,  when  she  operates  more  in  concert  with 
the  body. 

The  speculations  I  have  here  made,  if  they  are  not 
arguments,  they  are  at  least  strong  intimations,  not 
only  of  the  excellency  of  a  human  soul,  but  of  its 
independence  on  the  body;  and,  if  they  do  not 
prove,  do  at  least  confirm  diese  two  great  points, 
which  are  established  by  many  other  reasons  that 
are  altogether  unanswerable. — 0. 
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QaanU  empte  1  parro.    Qoanti  ergo  ?  octo  assibas.    £bea  1 

Hob.  2  Sat.  iii.  156. 

What  doth  it  cost?  Not  much  upon  my  word. 
How  muchi  pray?  Why,  Two-pence.    Two* pence,  O  Lord  I 

Cbeecb. 

I  FIND  by  several  letters  which  I  receive  daily,  that 
many  of  my  readers  would  be  better  pleased  to  pay 
three  halfpence  for  my  paper  than  two-pence.  The 
ingenious  T.  W*.  tells  me  that  I  have  deprived  him 
of  the  best  part  of  his  breakfast;  for  that,  since  the 
xi^se  of  my  paper,  he  is  forced  every  morning  to  drink 
his  dish  of  coffee  by  itself,  without  the  addition  of 
the  Spectator,  that  used  to  be  better  than  lacet  to 
it.  Eugenius  informs  me,  very  obligingly,  that  he 
never  thought  he  should  have  disliked  any  passage 
in  my  paper,  but  that  of  late  there  have  been  two 
words  m  every  one  of  them  which  he  could  heartily 
wish  left  out.  viz.  *  Price  Two-pence.'  I  have  a 
letter  from  a  soap-boiler,  who  condoles  with  me  very 
affectionately  upon  the  necessity  we  both  lie  under  of 
setting  a  higher  price  on  our  commodities  since  the 
liite  tax  has  been  laid  upon  them,  and  desiring  me, 
when  I  write  next  on  that  subject,  to  speak  a  word 
or  two  upon  the  present  duties  on  Castile  soap.  But 
there  is  none  of  these  my  correspondents,  who  writes 
with  a  greater  turn  of  good  sense,  and  elegance  of 
expression,  than  the  generous  Philomedes,  who  ad- 
vises me  to  value  every  Spectator  at  sixpence,  and 

*  Br.  Thomas  Walker,  head-master  of  the  Charter-bouse 
school,  whose  scholars  Addison  and  Steele  had  been.  The 
doctor  was  head-master  49  years,  and  died  June  12,  1728,  in, 
thk  81st  year  of  his  age. 

t  A  little  brandy  or  rum. 
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promises  tliat  he  himself  will  eng^^  for  above  a 
hundred  of  his  acquaintance,  who  shall  take  it  in  at 
that  price. 

Letters  from  the  female  world  are  likewise  come 
to  me,  in  great  quantities,  upon  the  same  occasion; 
and,  as  I  naturally  bear  a  great  deference  to  this 
part  of  our  species,  I  am  very  glad  to  find  ihat  those 
who  approve  mj  conduct  in  this  particular,  are  much 
more  numerous  than  those  who  condemn  it.  A  large 
family  of  daughters  have  drawn  me  up  a  very  hand- 
some remonstrance,  in  which  they  set  forth  that  their 
father  having  refused  to  take  in  the  Spectator,  since 
the  additional  price  was  set  upon  it,  they  offered  him 
unanimously  to  bate  him  the  article  of  bread  and 
butter  in  the  tea-table  account,  provided  the  Spec- 
tator might  be  served  up  to  them  every  morning  as 
usual.  Upon  this  the  old  gentleman,  being  pleased, 
it  seems,  with  their  desire  of  improving  themselves, 
has  granted  them  the  continuance  both  of  the  Spec- 
tator and  their  bread  and  butter,  having  given  par. 
ticular  orders  that  the  tea-table  shall  be  set  K)rth 
every  morning  with  its  customary  bill  of  fare,  and 
without  any  manner  of  defalcation.  I  thought  my- 
self obliged  to  mention  this  particular,  as  it  does 
honour  to  this  worthy  gentleman;  and  if  the  young 
lady  Lsetitia,  who  sent  me  this  account,  will  acquaint 
me  with  his  name,  I  will  insert  it  at  length  in  one  of 
my  papers,  if  he  desires  it. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  find  out  any  expedient 
that  might  alleviate  the  expense  which  this  my  paper 
brings  to  any  of  my  readers  y  and,  in  order  to  it, 
must  propose  two  points,  to.  their  consideration. 
First,  that  if  they  retrench  any  the  smallest  parti- 
cular in  their  ordinary  expense,  it  will  easily  make 
up  the  halfpenny  a  day  which  we  have  now  under 
consideration.  Let  a  lady  sacrifice  but  a  single 
riband  to  her  morning  studies,  and  it  will  be  suflBcient : 
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let  a  fiuoily  bum  but  a  candle  a  ni^ht  less  than  the 
usual  number^  and  they  may  take  m  the  Spectator 
without  detriment  to  their  private  affiurs. 

In  ^he  next  place,  if  my  readers  will  not  go  to  the 
price  of  buying^  my  papers  by  retail,  let  them  have 
patience,  and  they  may  buy  mem  in  the  lump,  with* 
out  the  burden  of  a  tax  upon  them.  My  specula- 
tions, when  they  are  sold  single,  like  cherries  upon 
the  stick,  are  delights  for  the  rich  and  wealthy :  after 
some  time  they  come  to  market  in  greater  quantities, 
and  are  every  ordinary  man's  money.  The  truth  of 
it  is,  they  have  a  certain  flavour  at  their  first  appear- 
ance, from  several  accidental  circumstances  of  time, 
place,  and  person,  which  they  may  lose  if  they  are 
not  taken  early ;  but  in  this  case,  every  reader  is  to 
consider,  whether  it  is  not  better  for  him  to  be  half 
a  year  behind-hand  with  the  fashionable  and  polite 
part  of  the  world,  than  to  strain  himself  beyond  his 
circumstances.  My  bookseller  has  now  about  ten 
thousand  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  which  he 
is  ready  to  publish,  having  already  disposed  of  as* 
large  an  edition  both  of  the  first  and  second  volume. 
As  he  is  a  person  whose  head  is  very  well  turned  to 
his  business,  he  thinks  they  would  be  a  very  proper 
present  to  be  made  to  persons  at  christenings,  mar- 
riages, visiting  days,  and  the  like  joyful  solemnities, 
as  several  other  books  are  frequently  given  at  fune- 
rals. He  has  printed  them  in  such  a  little  portable 
volume,  that  many  of  them  may  be  ranged  together 
upon  a  single  plate ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  a  salver 
of  Spectators  would  be  as  acceptable  an  entertain- 
ment to  the  ladies  as  a  salver  of  sweetmeats. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  epigram  lately 
sent  to  the  writer  of  the  Spectator,  after  having  re- 
turned my  thanks  to  the  ingenious  author  of  it. 

*  Having  heard  the  following  epigram  very  much 
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commended,  I  wonder  that  it  has  not  yet  hadaplace 
in  any  of  your  papers;  I  think  the  suffirageof  our 
poet-laureat  should  not  be  overlooked,  which  shews 
the  opmion  he  entertains  of  your  paper,  whether  the 
notion  he  proceeds  upon  be  true  or  false.  I  make 
bold  to  convey  it  to  you,  not  knowing  if  it  has  yet 
come  to  your  hands/ 

ON  THE  SPECTATOR. 
BY  MB.  TATE. 


-AHiuqae  et  idem 


0. 


Nasceiis —    Hor.  Cami.  Saee.  10* 

YoQ  rise  another  and  the  same. 

When  first  the  Tatler  to  a  mute  was  tom'd. 
Great  Britain  for  her  censor's  silence  moum'd  ^ 
Robb'd  of  his  sprightly  beams,  she  wept  the  nighty 
Till  the  Spectator  rose*  and  blaz'd  as  bright. 
So  the  first  man  the  snn's  first  setting  vieVd, 
And  sigh'd  till  circling  day  his  joys  renewed. 
Yet,  doubtfal  how  that  second  sun  to  same^ 
Whether  a  bright  successor,  or  the  same. 
So  we:  but  now  from  thb  suspense  are  fireed. 
Since  all  agree,  who  both  with  judgment  read» 
Tb  the  same  sun,  and  does  himself  succeed. 
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The  mighty  force  of  ocean's  troubled  flood. 

•sm, 

'  Upon  reading  your  essay  concerning  the  Pleasures 
of  the  Imagination,  I  find,  among  the  three  sources 
of  those  pleasures  which  you  have  discovered,  tb?^ 
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greatness  is  one.  This  has  suggested  to  me  the 
reason  why,  of  all  objects  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
there  is  none  which  anects  my  imagination  so  mucb 
as  the  sea,  or  ocean.  I  cannot  see  the  hearings  of 
this  prodigious  bulk  of  waters,  even  in  a  calm  with- 
out a  very  pleasing  astonishment;  but  when  it  is 
worked  up  in  a  tempest,  so  that  the  horizon  on  every 
side  is  nothing  but  foaming  billows  and  floating 
mountains,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  agreeable 
horror  that  rises  from  such  a  prospect.  A  troubled 
ocean,  to  a  man  who  sails  upon  it,  is,  I  think,  the 
biggest  object  that  Jie  can  see  in  motion,  and  conse- 
quently gives  (lis  imagination  one  of  the  highest  kinds 
of  pleasure  that  can  arise  from  greatness.  I  must 
confess  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  survey  this  world 
of  fluid  matter,  without  thinking  on  the  hand  that 
first  poured  it  out,  and  made  a  proper  channel  for  its 
reception.  Such  an  object  naturally  raises  in  my 
thoughts  the  idea  of  an  Almighty  Being,  and  con- 
vinces me  of  his  existence  as  much  as  a  metaphysical 
demonstration.  The  imagination  prompts  the  un- 
derstanding, and,  by  the  greatness  of  liie  sensible 
object,  produces .  in  it  the  idea  of  a  Being  who  is 
neither  circumscribed  by  time  nor  space. 

*  As  I  have  made  several  voyages  upon  the  sea,  i 
have  often  been  tossed  in  storms,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion have  frequently  reflected  on  the  descriptions  of 
them  in  ancient  poets.  I  remember  Longinus  highly 
recommends  one  in  Homer,  because  the  poet  has  not 
amused  himself  with  little  fancies  upon  the  occasion,^ 
as  authors  of  an  inferior-  genius,  whom  he  mentions, 
had  done,  but  because  he  has  gathered  together 
those  circumstances  which  are  the  most  apt  to  ter- 
rify the  imagination,  and  which  really  happen  in  the 
raging  of  a  tempest.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that 
i  prefer  thci  following  description  of  a  ship  in  a  storm, ' 
which'  the  Psalmist  has  made^  bcifore  any  other  I ' 
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have  ever  met  witfi.  '^  They  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,  that  do  bnaoiess  in  great  waters ;  these 
see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the 
deep.  For  he  commandeth  and  raiseth  the  stormy 
wind,  which  lifleth  up  the  waters  thereof.  They 
mount  up  to  the  heaven,  they  go  down  ag^in  to  the 
depths;  their  soul  is  melted  because  of  trouble. 
They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken 
man,  and  are  at  their  wit's  end.  Then  they  cry  unto 
the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  bringeth  them  out 
of  their  distresses.  He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so 
that  the  waves  thereof  are  still.  Then  they  are  glad, 
because  they  be  quiet,  so  he  bringeth  them  unto  their 
desired  haven*.*' 

*  By  the  w^y,  how  much  more  comfortable,  as  well 
as  rational,  is  this  system  of  the  Psalmist,  than  the 
pagan  scheme  iu  Virgil  and  other  poets,  where  one 
deity  is  represented  as  raising  a  storm,  and  another 
as  laying  it!  Were  we  only  to  consider  the  sub- 
Ume  in  this  piece  of  poetry,  what  can  be  nobler  than 
the  idea  it  gives  us  of  the  Supreme  Being  thus  rais- 
ing a  tumult  among  the  elements,  and  recovering 
them  out  of  their  confusion ;  thus  troubling  and  be- 
calming nature? 

^  Great  painters  do  not  only  give  us  landscapes  of 
gardens,  groves,  and  meadows,  but  very  often  em- 
ploy their  pencils  upon  sea-pieces.  I  could  wish 
you  would  follow  their  example.  If  this  small  sketch 
may  deserve  a  place  among  your  works,  I  shall  ac- 
company it  with  a  divine  ode  made  by  a  gentleman 
upon  the  conclusion  of  his  travels. 

I. 

How  are  thy  servants  blest!  O  Lord! 

How  snre  is  their  defence ! 
Eteroal  Wisdom  is  their  guide. 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

*  Ps.  evil.  25..  et  seqq. 


tu 
di 
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The  wiser  of  the  two  (and  it  always  happens  one  of  kc 
them  is  such)  will,  for  her  or  his  own  sake^  keep  ia^ 
things  from  outrage  with  the  utmost  sanctity.  When  fu] 
this  union  is  thus  preserved  (as  I  have  often  said),  \^ 
the  most  indifferent  circumstance  administers  de- 
light. Their  condition  is  an  endless  source  of  new 
gratilBcations.  The  married  man  can  say,  '  If  I  am 
unacceptable  to  all  the  world  beside,  there  is  one  ^ 
whom  I  entirely  love,  that  will  receive  me  with  joy  tij 
and  transport,  and  think  herself  obliged  to  double  jj 
her  kindness  and  caresses  of  me  from  the  gloom  g, 
with  which  she' sees  me  overcast.  I  need  not  die-  )| 
semble  the  sorrow  of  my  heart  to  be  agreeable  there  ;  \ 
that  very  sorrow  quickens  her  affection*'  || 

This  passion  towards  each  other,  when  once  well 
fixed,  enters  into  the  very  constitution,  and  the  kind*  ^ 
ness  flows  as  easily  and  silently  as  the  blood  in  the  p 
veins.  When  this  affection  is  enjoyed  in  the  most  j^ 
sublime  degree,  unskilful  eyes  see  nothing  of  it ;  but  ^ 
when  it  is  subject  to  be  changed,  and  has  an  allay  in  ^i 

it  that  may  make  it  end  in  distaste,  it  is  apt  to  break 
into  rage,  or  overflow  into  fondness,  before  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Uxander  and  Viramira  are  amorous  and  jonngy 
and  have  been  married  these  two  years ;  yet  ao  they 
so  much  distinguish  each  other  in  company,  diat  in 
your  conversation  with  the  dear  things  you  are  stiU 
put  to  a  sort  of  cross-purposes.  Whene  er  you  ad- 
dress yourself  in  ordinary  discourse  to  Viramira,  she 
turns  her  head  another  way,  and  the  answer  is  made 
to  tlie  dear  Uxander.  If  you  tell  a  merry  tale,  the 
application  is  still  directed  to  her  dear;  and  when 
sue  should  commend  you,  she  says  to  hboDy  as  if  he 
had  spoke  it,  *  That  is,  my  dear,  so  pretty/ — ^Thia 
puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I  have  somewhere  read  in 
the  admired  memoirs  of  the  famous  Cervantes; 
where,  while  honest  Sancho  Panfa  is  putting  some 
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necessary  humble  question  concernbg  Rosinante, 
his  supper,  or  his  lodging,  the  knight  of  the  sorrow- 
ful countenance  is  ever  improving  the  harmless 
lowly  hints  of  his  squire  to  poetical  conceit,  rap- 
ture, and  flight,  in  contemplation  of  the  dear  Dul- 
cinea  of  his  affections. 

On  the  other  side,  Dictamnus  and  Moria  are  ever 
squabbling ;  and  you  may  observe  them,  all  the  time 
they  are  in  company,  in  a  state  of  impatience.  As 
Uxander  and  Viramira  wish  you  all  gone,  that  they 
may  be  at  freedom  for  dalliance ;  Dictamnus  and 
Moria  wait  your  absence,  that  they  may  speak  their 
harsh  interpretations  on  each  other's  words  and  ac- 
tions, during  the  time  you  were  with  them. 

It  is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the  evils  at- 
tending this  condition  of  life  arises  from  fashion. 
Prejudice  in  this  case  is  turned  the  wrong  way :  and, 
instead  of  expecting  more  happiness  than  we  shall 
meet  with  in  it,  we-are  laughed  into  a  prepossession, 
that  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  we  hope  for  lasting 
satisfactions. 

With  all  persons  who  have  made  good  sense  the 
rule  of  action,  marriage  is  described  as  the  state  ca- 
pable of  the  highest  human  felicity.    TuUy  has  epis- 
tles full  of  affectionate  pleasure,  when  he  writes  to 
his  wife,  or  speaks  of  his  children.     But,  above  all 
tha  hints  of  this  kind  J  have  met  with  in  writers  of 
ancient  dale,  I  am  pleased  with  an  epigram  of  Mar-r 
tial,  in  honour  of  the  beauty  of  his  wife  Cleopatra. 
Commentators  say  it  was  written  the  day  after  his 
wedding-night.     When  his  spouse  was  retired  to  the 
bathing-room  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  he,  it  seems, 
came  in  upon  her  wKen  she  was  just  going  into  the 
water.     To  her  beauty  and  carriage  on  this,  occa- 
sion we  owe  the  following  epigram,  which  I  shewed 
my  friend  Will  Honeycomb  in  French,  who  has 
translated  it  as  follows,  without  understanding  the 

Q  2 
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original.    I  expect  it  will  pleaise  the  English  better 
than  the  Latin  reader : 

When  my  bright  consort,  now  nor  wife  nor  maid, 

Asham'd  and  wanton,  of  embrace  afraid, 

Fled  to  the  streams,  the  streams  mj  fair  betray'd ; 

To  my  fond  eyes  she  all  transparent  stood; 

She  blush'd ;  I  smiPd  at  the  slight  covering  flood. 

Thus  through  tbe  glass  the  lovely  lily  glows: 

Thus  through  the  ambient  gem  shines  forth  the  rose. 

I  saw  new  charms,  and  plung'd  to  seize  my  store; 

Kisses  I  snatched — the  waves  prevented  more. 

My  friend  would  not  allow  that  this  luscious  ac- 
count could  be  given  of  a  wife,  and  therefore  used 
the  word  qonsort ;  which,  he  learnedly  said,  would 
serve  for  a  mistress  as  well,  and  give  a  more  gentle- 
manly turn  to  the  epigram.  But,  under  favour  of 
him  and  all  other  such  fine  gentlemen,  I  cannot  be 
persuaded  but  that  the  passion  a  bridegroom  has 
tor  a  virtuous  young  woman,  will,  by  little  and  little, 
gi'ow  into  friendship,  and  then  it  is  ascended  to  a 
higher  pleasure  than  it  was  in  its  first  fervour.  With- 
out this  happens,  he  is  a  very  unfortunate  man  who 
has  entered  into  this  state,  and  left  the  habitudes  of 
life  he  might  have  enjoyed  with  a  faithful  friend. 
But  when  the  wife  proves  capable  of  filling  serious 
as  well  as  joyous  hours,  she  brings  happiness  nn. 
known  to  friendship  itself.  Spenser  speaks  of  each 
kind  of  love  with  great  justice,  and  attributes  the 
highest  praise  to  friendship ;  and  indeed  there  is  no 
disputing  that  point,  but  by  making  that  friendship 
take  its  place  between  two  married  persons. 

Hard  is  tbe  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deem. 
When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet. 
And  do  dispart  th^  heart  with  power  extreme. 
Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  down;  to  wit» 
The  dear  affection  unto  kindred  sweet, 
Or  raging  fire  of  love,  to  womankind. 
Or  ceal  g£  friendi  comlMn'd  by  virtues  meet : 
Put,  qf  them  all,  the  band  of  virtuous  mind, 
Metbinks,  the  gentle  heart  should  most  assured  blml* 
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FornalnnU  affeotfon  toon  doth  oeaste. 

And  qaencii^d  is.wiA  Cqpid's  gieater  flaaie ; 

But  faithfal  friendship  doth  them  both  sapprest. 

And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth  tame, 

Through  thoughts  aspiring  to  eternal  fame. 

For  at  the  soul  doth  rale  the  earthly  mass. 

And  all. the  senrice  of  the  body  frame; 

So  love  of  soul  doth  love  of  body  pass. 

No  less  than  perfect  gold  surmounts  the  meanest  brass. 

T. 
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-Digna  satis  foituna  revisit-— Virg*  JEa,  iii.  318* 


A  just  reverse  of  fortune  on  him  vraits. 

It  is  common  with  me  to  ran  from  book  to  book 
to  exercise  my  mind  with  many  objects,  and  qualify 
myself  for  my  daily  labours.  After  an  hour  spent 
in  l^is  loitering  way  of  reading,  something  will  re- 
main to  be  food  to  tiie  imagination.  The.  writings 
that  please  me  most  on  such  occasions  are  stories, 
for  the  truth  of  which  there  is  good  authority.  The 
mind  of  man  is  naturally  a  lover  of  Justice  ;  and 
when  we  read  a  story  wh^ein  a  criminal  is  overtaken, 
in  whom  there  is  no  quality  which  is  liie  object  of 
pity,  the  soul  enjioys  a  certain  revenge  for  the  offence 
done  to  its  nature,  in  the  wicked  actions  committed 
in  the  preceding  part  of  the  history.  This  will  be 
better  understood  by  the  reader  from  the  following 
narration  itself,  than  from  any  thitig  which  I  can  say 
to  introduce  it. 

When  Charles  Puke  of  Burgundy,  suvnamed  The 
Bold,  reigned  over  spacious  dominions  now  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  power  of  France,  he  heaped  many 

q3 
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favours  and  hooours  upon  Clauditis  Rhynsault,  a 
German,  who  had  served  him  in  his  wars  against  the 
insults  of  his  neighbours.  A  great  part  of  Zealand 
was  at  that  time  in  subjection  to  that  dukedom.  The 
prince  himself  was  a  person  of  singular  humanity  and 
justice.  Rhynsault,  with  no  other  real  quality  than 
courage^  had  dissimulation  enough  to  pass  upon  his 
generous  and  unsuspicious  master  for  a  person  of 
blunt  honesty  and  fidelity,  without  any  vice  that 
could  bias  him  from  the  execution  of  justice.  His 
highness,  prepossessed  to  his  advantage,  upon  the 
decease  of  the  governor  of  his  chief  town  of  Zealand, 
gave  Rhynsault  that  command.  He  was  not  long 
seated  in  that  government,  before  he  cast  his  eyes 
upon  Sapphira,  a  woman  of  exquisite  beauty,  the 
wife  of  Paul  Danvelt,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the 
city,  under  his  protection  and  government.  Rhyn- 
sault was  a  man  of  a  wai'm  constitution,  and  violent 
inclination  to  women,  and  not  unskilled  in  the  soft 
arts  which  win  their  favour.  He  knew  what  it  was 
to  enjoy  the  satisfactions  which  are  reaped  from  the 
possession  of  beauty,  but  was  an  utter  stranger  to 
the  decenciesi  honours,  and  delicacies,  that  attend 
the  passion  towards  them  in  elegant  minds.  How- 
ever, he  had  so  much  of  the  world,  that  he  had  a 
great  share  of  the  langiaage  which  usually  prevails 
upon  the  weaker  part  of  tliat  sex  ;  and  he  could 
with  his  tongue  uttier  a  passion  with  which  his  heart 
was  wholly  untouched.  He  was  one  of  those,  brutal 
minds  which  can  be  gratified  with  the  violation  of 
innocence  and  beauty,  withoutthe  least  pity,  passion, 
or  love,  to  that  with  which  they  so  much  delightcid. 
Ingratitude  is  a  vice  inseparable  to  a  lustful  man ; 
and  the  possession  of  a  woman  by  him,  who  has  na 
thought,  but  allaying  a  passion  painful  to  himself,  is 
necessarily  followed  by  distaste  and  aversion.  R)iyn* 
saulty  being  resolved  to  accomplish  his  will  on  the 
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wife  of  Danvdt,  left  no  arts  untried  to  get  into  a  fe^ 
miliarity  at  her  bouse ;  but  she  new  his  character 
and  disposition  too  well,  not  to  shun  all  occasions 
that  might  insnare  her  into  his  conversation.  The 
governory  despairing  of  success  by  ordinary  means, 
^prehended  and  imprisoned  her  husband,  under 
pretence  of  an  information,  that  he  was  guilty  of  a 
correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  duke  to  be* 
tray  the  town  into  their  possession.  This  design  had 
its  desired  effect ;  and  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate 
Danvelt,  the  day  before  that  which  was  appointed 
for  his  execution,  presented  herself  in  the.  hall  of  the 
governor's  house,  and,  as  he  passed  through  the 
apartment,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and,  holding 
his  knees,  beseeched  his  mercy.  Rhynsault  beheld 
her  with  a  dissembled  satisfaction ;  and,  assuming 
an  air  of  thought  and  authority,  he  bid  her  arise,  and 
told  her  she  must  follow  him  to  his  closet;  and,, 
asking  her  whether  she  knew  the  hand  of  the  letter  he 
pulled  out  of  his  pocket,  went  from  her,  leaving  this 
admonition  aloud  :  *•  If  you  will  save  your  husband, 
you  must  give  me  an  account  of  all  you  know  with- 
out prevarication ;  for  every  body  is  satisfied  he  was 
too  fond  of  you  to  be  able  to  hide  from  you  the  names 
of  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  or  any  other  particu- 
lars whatsoever.'  He  went  to  his  closet,  and  soon 
after  the  lady  was  sent  for  to  an  audience.  The  ser- 
vant knew  his  distance  when  matters  of  state  were 
to  be  debated ;  and  the  governor,  laying  aside  the 
air  with  which  he  had  appeared  in  public,  began  to 
be  the  supplicant,' to  rally  an  affliction,  which  it  was 
in  her  power  easily  to  remove,  and  relieve  an  inno- 
cent man  from  his  imprisonment.  She  easily  per- 
ceived his  intention ;  and  bathed  in  tears,  began  to 
deprecate  so  wicked  a  design.  Lust,  like  ambition^ 
takes  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  body  into  its 
service  and  subjection.    Her  beccHning  tears,  her 
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honest  anguish,  the  wringing  of  her  hands,  and  the 
many  changes  of  her  posture  and  figure  in  the  vehe* 
mence  of  speaking,  were  but  so  many  attitudes  in 
which  he  beheld  her  beauty,  and  farther  incentives 
of  his  desire.  All  humanity  was  lost  in  that  one  ap- 
petite, and  he  signified  toher  in  so  many  plain  terms, 
that  he  was  unhappy  till  he  had  possessed  her,  and 
nothing  less  should  be  the  price  of  her  husband's 
life ;  and  she  must  before  the  following  noon  pro- 
nounce the  death,  or  enlargement,  of  Danvelt  After 
this  notification,  when  he  saw  Sapphira  enough  again 
distracted,  to  make  the  subject  of  their  discourse  to 
common  eyes  appear  different  from  what  it  was,  he 
called  servants  to  conduct  her  to  the  gate.  Loaded 
with  insupportable  affliction,  she  immediately  repairs 
to  her  husband  ;■  and,  having  signified  to  his  jailers 
that  she  had  a  proposal  to  mcJce  to  her  husband  from 
the  governor,  she  was  left  alone  vnth  him,  revealed 
to  him  all  that  had  passed,  and  represented  the  end- 
less conflict  she  vras  in  between  love  to  his  person, 
and  fidelity  to  his  bed.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  sharp 
affliction  Uiis  honest  pair  was  in  upon  such  an  inci- 
dent, in  lives  not  used  to  any  but  ordinary  occur- 
rences. The  man  was  bridled  by  shame  from  speak- 
ing what  his  fear  prompted,  upon  so  near  an  ap- 
proach of  death ;  but  let  fall  words  that  signified  to 
her,  he  should  not  think  her  polluted,  though  she 
had  not  yet  confessed  to^him  that  the  governor  had 
violated  her  person,  mnce  he  knew  her  will  had  no 
part  in  the  action.  She  parted  from  him  with  thiS' 
oblique  permission  to  save  a  life  he  had  not  resolu- 
tion enough  to  resign  for  the  safety  of  his  honour. 

The  next  morning  the  unhappy  Sapphira  attended 
the  governor,  and  being  led  into  a  remote  apartment, 
submitted  to  his  desires.  Rhynsault  commended  her 
charms,  claimed  her  familiarity  after  what  had  passed 
between  them,  and  with  an  air  of  gaiety,  in  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  a  gallant,  bid  her  return,  and  take  her 
husband  out  of  prison :  '  but,'  continued  he,  *•  my 
fair  one  must  not  be  offended  that  1  have  taken  care 
he  should  not  be  an  interruption  to  our  f ature  assig- 
nations*' These  last  words  foreboded.what  she  found 
when  she  came  to  the  jail — ^her  husband  executed 
by  the  order  of  Rhynsault ! 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  woman,  who  was  full 
of  tears  and  lamentations  during  the  whole  course 
of  her  affliction,  uttered  neither  sigh  nor  complaint, 
but  stood  fixed  with  grief  at.  this  consummation  of 
her  misfortunes.  She  betook  herself  to  her  abode ; 
and,  after  having  in  solitude  paid  her  devotions  to 
Him  who  is  the  avenger  of  innocence,  she  repaired 
privately  to  court.  Her  person,  and  a  certain  gran- 
deur of  sorrow,  negligent  of  forms,  gained  her  pas- 
sage into  the  presence  of  the  duke  her  sovereign. 
As  soon  as  she  came  into  the  presence,  she  broke 
forth  into  the  following  words :  *  Behold,  O  mighty 
Charles,  a  wretch  weary  of  life,  though  it  has  always 
been  spent  with  innocence  and  virtue.  It  is  not  in 
your  power  to  redress  my  injuries,  but  it  is  to  avenge 
them.  And  if  the  protection  of  the  distressed,  and 
the  punishment  of  oppressors,  is  a  task  worthy  a 
prince,  I  bring  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ample  matter 
for  doing  honour  to  his  own  great  name,  and  wiping 
infamy  off  of  mine.' 

When  she  had  spoken  this,  she  delivered  the  duke 
a  paper  reciting  her  story.  He  read  it  with  all  the 
emotions  that  indignation  and  pity. could  raise  in  a 
prince  jealous  of  his  honour  in  the  behaviour  of  his 
officer^,  and  prosperity  of  his  subjects. 

Upon  an  appointed  day,  Rhynsault  was  sent  for 
to  court,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  of  the  coun- 
cU>  confronted  by  Sapphira.  The  prince  asking, '  Da 
you  know  that  lady  V  Rhynsault,  as  soon  as  he  could 
recover  his  surprise,  told  the  duke  he  would  marry 
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ber,  if  luB  Ughness  would  please  to  think  tliat  a  re- 
paration. The  duke  seemed  contented  with  tiiis  an-' 
swer,  and  stood  by  during  the  immediate  solemni-* 
zation  of  the  ceremony.  At  the  conclusion  of  it  he 
told  Rhynsault,  '  Thus  far  you  have  done  as  con^ 
strained  by  my  authority :  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  of 
your  kind  usage  of  her,  without  you  sign  a  gift  of 
your  whole  estate  to  her  after  your  decease.'  To  the 
performance  of  this  also  the  duke  was  a  witness. 
When  these  two  acts  were  executed,  the  duke  turned 
to  the  lady,  and  told  her,  '  It  now  remains  for  me  to 
put  you  in  quiet  possession  of  what  your  husband 
has  so  bountifully  bestowed  on  you  f  and  ordered 
the  immediate  execution  of  Rhynsault.— T. 
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Qukqoid  est  bom-moris,  levitate  extingaitur. — Sbmboa. 
Levity  of  behaviour  is  the  bane  of  all  that  is  good  and  virtuous. 

•  DEAR  MK.  SPECTATOR^  Tanbridge»  Sept.  18. 

*  I  AM  a  young  woman  of  eighteen  yeiurs  of  age,  and 
I  do  assure  you  a  maid  of  unspotted  reputation^ 
founded  upon  a  very  careful  carriage  in  all  my  looks, 
words,  and  actions.  At  the  same  time  I  must  own 
to  you,  that  it  is  with  much  constraint  to  flesh  and 
blood  that  my  behaviour  is  so  strictly  irreproach- 
sd>le ;  for  I  am  naturally  addicted  to  mirth,  to  gaiety, 
to  a  free  air,  to  motion,  and  gadding.  Now,  what 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  and  is  some  dis- 
couragement  in  the  pursuit  oi  virtue,  is,  that  the 
young  women  who  run  into  greater  freedoms  with 
the  men  are  more  taken  notice  of  than  I  am.  The 
men  are  such  unthinking  spts^  that  diey  do  not  pre« 
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fer  ber  ^o  restrabg  all  her  passions  and  afbctions^ 
and  keeps  much  within  the  bounds  of  what  is  lawful, 
to  her  who  goes  to  the  utmost  verge  of  innocence, 
and  parleys  at  the  very  brink  of  vice,  whether  she 
shall  be  a  wife  or  a  mistress.  But  I  must  appeal  to 
your  spectatorial  wisdom,  who,  I  find^  have  passed 
very  much  of  your  time  in  the  study  of  woman,  whe- 
ther this  is  not  a  most  unreasonable  proceeding.  I 
have  read  somewhere  that  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury 
asserts,  that  continent  persons  have  more  of  what 
they  contain  than  those  who  give  a  loose  to  their  de- 
sires. According  to  this  rule,  let  there  be  equal  age, 
equal  wit,  and  equal  good-humour,  in  the  woman  of 
prudence,  and  her  of  liberty :  what  stores  has  he  to 
expect  who  takes  the  former  ?  What  refuse  must  he 
be  contented  with  who  chooses  the  latter?  Well,  but 
I  sat  down  to  write  to  you  to  vent  my  indignation 
against  several  pert  creatures  who  are  addressed  to 
and  courted  in  this  place,  while  poor  I,  and  two  or 
ihiee  like  me,  are  wholly  unregarded. 

<  Every  one  of  these  affect  gaining  the  hearts  of 
your  sex.  This  is  generally  attempted  by  a  parti- 
cular manner  of  carrying  themselves  with  familiai'ity. 
Glvcera  has  a  dancing  walk,  and  keeps  time  in  her 
ordinary  gait.  Chloe,  her  sister,  who  is  unwilling 
to  interrupt  her  conquests,  comes  into  the  room  be- 
fore her  with  a  familiar  run.  Dulcissa  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  approach  of  the  winter,  and  has  intro- 
daced  a  very  pretty  shiver ;  closing  up  her  shoul- 
ders, and  shrinking  as  she  moves.  All  that  are  in 
this  mode  carry  their  fans  between  both  hands  be- 
fore them.  Dulcissa,  herself,  who  is  author  of  this 
air,  adds  the  pretty  run  to  it;  and  has  also,  when 
she  is  iff  very  good  humour,  a  taking  familiarity  in 
throwing  herse^  into  the  lowest  seat  in  the  room, 
and  letting  her  hooped  petticoats  fall  with  a  lucky 
decency  about  her.     I  know  she  practises  this  way 
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of  sitting  down  in  her  chamber;  and  indeed  she 
does  it  as  well  as  you  may  have  seen  an  actress  fall 
down  dead  in  a  tragedy.  Not  the  least  indecency 
in  her  posture.  If  you  have  observed  what  pretty 
carcasses  are  carried  off  at  the  end  of  a  verse  at  the 
theatre,  it  will  give  you  a  notion  how  Dulcissa  plumps 
into  a  chair.  Here  is  a  little  country  girl  that  is  very 
cunning,  that  makes  her  use  of  being  young  and 
unbred,  and  outdoes  the  insnarers  who  are  almost 
twice  her  age.  The  air  that  she  takes  is  to  come 
into  company  after  a  walk,  and  is  very  successfully 
out  of  breath  upon  occasion.  Her  mother  is  in  the 
secret,  and  calls  her  romp,  and  then  looks  round  to 
see  what  young  men  stare  at  her. 

'  It  would  take  up  more  than  can  come  into  one 
of  your  papers,  to  enumerate  all  the  particular  airs 
of  the  younger  company  in  this  place.  But  I  cannot 
omit  Dulceorella,  whose  manner  is  the  most  indo- 
lent imaginable,  but  still  as  watchful  of  conquest  as 
the  busiest  virgin  among  us.  She  has  a  peculiar 
art  of  staring  at  a  young  fellow,  till  she  sees  she  has 
got  him,  and  inflamed  him  by  so  much  observation; 
When  she  sees  she  has  him,  and  he  begins  to  toss 
his  head  upon  it,  she  is  immediately  short-sighted, 
and  labours  to  observe  what  he  is  at  a  distance,  with 
her  eyes  half  shut.  Thus  the  captive  that  thought 
her  first  struck,  is  to  make  very  near  approaches,  or 
be  wholly  disregarded.  This  artifice  has  done  more 
execution  than  all  the  ogling  of  the  rest  of  the  women 
here,  with  the  utmost  variety  of  half  glances,  atten-  ' 
tive  heedlessnesses,  childish  inadvertencies,  haughty 
contempts^  or  artificial  oversights.  After  I  have 
said  thus  much  of  ladies  among  us  who  fight  thus  re- 
gularly, I  am  to  complain  to  you  of  a  set  of  familiar 
romps,  who  have  broken  through  all  common  rules, 
and  have  thought  of  a  very  effectual  way  of  shewing 
more  charms  than  all  of  usi    These,  Mr.  Spectator, 
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are  the  swingers.  You  are  to  know  these  careless 
pretty  creatures  are  very  innocents  again ;  and  it  is 
to  be  no  matter  what  they  do,  for  it  is  all  harmless 
freedom.  They  get  on  ropes,  as  you  must  have  seen 
the  children,  and  are  swung  by  their  men  visitants. 
The  jest  is,  that  Mr.  Such-a-one  can  name  the  co- 
lour of  Mrs.  Such-a-one's  stocking ;  and  she  tells 
him  he  is  a  lying  thief,  so  he  is,  and  fdll  of  roguery; 
and  she  will  lay  a  wager,  and  her  sister  shall  tell  the 
troth  if  he  says  right,  and  he  cannot  tell  what  colour 
her  garters  are  of.  In  this  diversion  there  are  very 
many  pretty  shrieks,  not  so  much  for  fear  of  falling, 
as  that  their  petticoats  should  untie ;  for  there  is  a 
great  care  had  to  avoid  improprieties :  and  the  lover 
who  swings  the  lady  is  to  tie  her  clothes  very  close 
with  his  hatband,  before  she  admits  him  to  throw  up 
her  heels. 

.  *  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  except  you  can  note  these 
wantonnesses  in  their  beginnings,  and  bring  us  sober 
girls  into  observation,  diere  is  no  help  for  it ;  we 
must  swim  with  the  tide;  the  coquettes  are  too 
powerful  a  party  for  us.  To  look  into  the  merit  of 
a  regular  and  well-behaved  woman  is  a  slow  thing. 
A  loose  trivial  song  gains  the  affections,  when  a  wise 
homily  is  not  attended  to.  There  is  no  other  way 
but  to  make  war  upon  them,  or  we  must  go  over  to 
them.  As  for  my  part,  I  ¥dll  shew  all  the  world  it  is 
not  for  want  of  charms  that  I  stand  so  long  unasked; 
and  if  you  do  not  take  measures  for  the  immediate 
redress  of  us  rigids,  as  the  fellows  call  us,  I  can  move 
with  a  speaking  mien,  can  look  significantly,  can 
lisp,  can  trip,  can  loll,  can  start,  can  blush,  can 
rage,  can  weep,  if  I  must  do  it,  and  can  be  frighted 
as  agreeably  as  any  she  in  England.  All  which  is 
humbly  submitted  to  your  spectatorial  considera- 
tion, with  all  humility,  by  your  most  humble  servant, 
T.  Matilda  Mohair.' 

XIII,  R 
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QaAlem  commendes,  etiam  atqne  ctiam  aspiooi  ne  mox 
Incutiaat  aliena  tiU  peccata  padorem. — ^Hob.  1  £p.  xviii.  76. 

Commend  not,  till  a  man  is  tiuooghl j  known : 

A  rascal  prais'd,  you  make  his  faults  your  own. — Anon. 

It  is  no  unpleasant  matter  of  speculation  to  consider 
the  recommendatoiT  epistles  that  pass  round  this 
town  from  hand  to  nand,  and  the  abase  people  put 
upon  one  another  in  that  kind.  It  is  indeed  come 
to  that  pass,  that,  instead  of  being  the  testimony  of 
merit  in  the  person  recommended,  the  true  treading 
of  a  letter  of  this  sort  is,  ^  The  bearer  h^eof  is  so 
uneasy  to  me,  that  it  will  be  an  act  of  charity  in  you 
to  take  him  off  my  hands ;  whether  yon  prefer  him 
or  not,  it  is  all  one ;  for  I  have  no  manner  of  kind- 
ness for  him,  or  obligation  to  him  or  his ;  and  do 
what  you  please  as  to  that.'  As  negligent  as  men 
are  in  this  respect,  a  point  of  honour  is  concerned 
in  it:  and  there  is  nothing  a  man  should  be  more 
ashamed  of,  than  passing  a  worthless  creature  into 
the  service  or  interests  of  a  man  who  has  never  in- 
jured you.  The  women  indeed  are  a  little  too  keen 
in  their  resentments  to  trespass  often  this  way :  but 
you  shall  sometimes  know,  that  the  mistress  and  the 
msud  shall  quarrel,  and  give  each  other  very  free 
language,  and  at  last  the  lady  shall  be  pacified  to 
turn  her  oat  of  doors,  and  give  her  a  very  good  word 
to  any  body  else.  Hence  it  is  that  you  see,  in  a  year 
and  halfs  time,  the  same  face  a  domestic  in  all  parts 
<of  the  town.  Qood-breeding  and  good-nature  lead 
people  in  a  great  measure  to  this  iq}ustice !  when 
suitors  of  no  consideration  infill  have  confidence 
enough  to  press  upoift  their  superiors,  those  in  powe^ 
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aie  tender  of  speaking  the  exceptions  they  have 
against  them,  and  are  mortgaged  into  promises  out 
^  tkeir  impatience  of  importunity,  hi  this  latter 
case,  it  voidd  be  a  very  nsefnl  inquiry  to  know  the 
history  of  reeonmiendations.  There  are,  you  must 
know,  certain  abettors  of  thb  way  of  torment,  who 
make  it  a  profession  to,  manage  the  affairs  of  candi-* 
dates.  These  gentlemen  let  out  their  impadence  to 
their  clients,  and  supply  any  defectire  recommenda-> 
tion,  by  informing  how  such  and  such  a  man  is  to 
be  attacked.  They  will  tell  you,  get  the  least  scrap 
from  Mr.  Such-a-one,  and  leaye  the  rest  to  them. 
When  one  of  these  undertakers  has  your  business  in 
hand,  you  may  be  sick,  absent  in  town  or  country, 
and  the  patron  shall  be  worried,  or  you  prevail.  I 
remember  to  have  been  shewn  a  gentleman  some 
years  aeo,  who  punished  a  whole  people  for  their 
facility  m  giving  their  credentials.  This  person  had 
belonged  to  a  regiment  which  did  duty  in  the  West 
Indies,  and,  by  the  mortality  of  the  place,  happened 
to  be  commanding  officer  in  the  colony.  He  op* 
pressed  his  sul:gects  with  great  frankness,  till  he  be- 
came sensible  that  he  was  heartily  hated  by  every 
man  under  his  command.  When  he  had  carried  his 
point  to  be  thus  detestable,  in  a  pretended  fit  of  dis- 
numour,  and  feigned  uneasiness  of  living  where  he 
found  he  was  so  universally  unacceptable,  he  com- 
municated to  the  chief  inhabitants  a  design  he  had 
to  return  for  England,  provided  they  would  give  him 
ample  testimonials  of  Uieir  approbation.  The  planters 
came  into  it  to  a  man,  and,  in  proportion  to  his  de- 
serving the  quite  contrary,  the  words  justice,  gene- 
rosity, and  courage,  were  inserted  in  his  commission, 
not  omitting  the  general  good-liking  of  people  of  all 
conditions  in  the  colony.  The  gentleman  returns 
for  England,  and  within  a  few  months  after  came 
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back  to  them  their  gOYernor,  on  the  strength  of  their 
own  testimonials. 

Such  a  rebuke  as  this  cannot  indeed  happen  to 
easy  recommenders,  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  things 
from  one  hand  to  another ;  but  how  would  a  man 
bear  to  have  it  said  to  him,  ^  The  person  I  took  into 
confidence  on  the  credit  you  gave  him,  has  proved 
false,  unjust,  and  has  not  answered  any  way  the  cha- 
racter you  gave  me  of  him  V 

.  I  cannot  but  conceive  very  good  hopes  of  that 
rake  Jack  Toper  of  the  Temple,  for  an  honest  scru- 
pulousness in  this  point.  A  friend  of  his  meeting 
with  a  servant  that  had  formerly  lived  with  Jack, 
and  having  a  jnind  to  take  him,  sent  to  him  to  know 
what  faults  the  fellow  had,  since  he  could  not  please 
such  a  careless  fellow  as  he  was.  His  answer  was 
as  follows : 

'SIR, 

.  '  Thomas  that  lived  with  me  was  turned  away  be- 
cause he  was  too  good  for  me.  You  know  I  live 
in  taverns ;  he  is  an  orderly  sober  rascal,  and  thinks, 
much  to  sleep  in  an  entry  until  two  in  a  morning. 
He  told  me  one  day,  when  he  was  dressing  me,  that 
he  wondered  I  was  not  dead  before  now,  since  I 
went  to  dinner  in  the  evening,  and  went  to  supper 
at  two  in  the  morning.  We  were  coming  down 
Essex-street  one  night  a  little  flustered,  and  I  was 
giving  him  the  word  to  alarm  the  watch ;  he. had  the 
impudence  to  tell  me  it  was  against  the  law.  You 
that  are  married,  and  live  one  day  after  another  the 
same  way,  and  so  on  the  whole  week,  I  dare  say 
^ill  like  him,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  have  his  meat 
in  due  season.  The  fellow  19  certainly  very  honest., 
Wy  service  to  your  Iftdy-  Yours, 

J.T.* 
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Now  this  was  verj  fair  dealmg.  Jadckaewyery 
welly  tfiat  Iboagh  the  lore  of  ord^  made  a  man  very 
ttwkward  m  bis  equipage,  it  was  a  valuable  quality 
ameag  tbe  queer  people  who  live  by  rule ;  and  had 
too  much  good  sense  and  good-nature  to  let  the 
feUow  starve,  because  he  was  not  fit  to  attend  his 
vivacities. 

I  shall  end  this  discourse  with  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  Horace  to  Claudius  Nero.  You 
will  see  in  that  letter  a  slowness  to  ask  a  favour,  a 
strong  reason  for  being  unable  to  deny  his  good 
word  any  longer,  and  that  it  is  a  service  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  recommends,  to  comply  with  what 
is  asked:  all  which  are  necessary  circumstances, 
bodi  in  justice  and  good-breeding,  if  a  man  would 
ask  so  as  to  have  reason  to  complain  of  a  denial ; 
and  indeed  a  man  should  not  in  strictness  ask  other- 
wise. In  hopes  the  authority  of  Horace,  who  per- 
fectly understood  how  to  live  with  great  men,  may 
have  a  good  effect  towards  amending  this  facility  in 
people  of  condition,  and  the  confidence  of  those  who 
apply  to  them  without  merit,  I  have  translated  the 
episde. 

*  To  Claudius  Nero. 

'SIR, 

*  Septimius,  who  waits  upon  you  with  this,  is  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  place  you  are  pleased  to 
allow  me  in  your  friendship.  For  when  he  beseeches 
me  to  recommend  him  to  your  notice,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  received -by  you,  who  are  delicate 
i^  the  choice  of  your  friends  and  domestics,  he  knows 
our  intimacy,  and  understands  my  ability  to  serve 
him  better  wan  I  do  myself.  I  have  defended  my- 
self against  his  ambition  to  be  yours,  as  long  as  I 
possibly  could;  but  fearing  the  imputation  of  hiding 
my  power  in  you  out  of  mean  and  selfish  considera- 
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tipns,.!  am  at  l^at.  preyailed  upon  .to  give  yoathis 
trouble.  Thus  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  greater 
fault,  I  have  put  on  this  confidence.  If  you  can 
forgive  this  transgression  of  modesty  in  behalf  of  a 
friend,  receive  this  gentleman  into  your  interests  and 
friendship,  and  take  it  from  me  that  he  is  an  honest 
and  a  brave  man. — T. 


N«  494.    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1712, 


JEgritadinem  laudare,  unam  rem  maxime  detestabilem,  qaorum 
est  taodem  phitosophorum  ? — Cicero. 

What  kind  of  philosophy  is  it  to  extol  melancholy,  the  mpst  de- 
-   testable  thing  in  natare  ? 

About  an  age  ago  it  was  the  fashion  in  Englandjfor 
every  one  that  would  be  thought  religious,  to  throw 
as  much  sanctity  as  possible  into  his  face,  and  in 
particular  to  abstain  from  all  appearances  of  mirth 
and  pleasantry,  which  were  looked  upon  as  the  marks 
of  a  carnal  mind.  The  saint  was  of  a  sorrowful 
countenance^  and  generally  eaten  up  with  spleen  and 
melancholy.  A  gentleman,  who  was  lately  a  great 
ornament*  to  the  learned  world,  has  diverted  me 
more  than  once  with  an  account  of  the  reception 
which  he  met  with  from  a  very  famous  independent 
minister,  who  was  head  of  a  collegef  in  those  tinges* 
This  gentleman  was  then  a  young  adventurer  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  just  fitted  out  for  the  uni- 
versity with  a  good  cargo  of  Latin  and  Greek.    His 

*  The  gentleman  here  allud.ed  to  was  Anthony  Henley,  Esq. 
who  died  much  lamented  in  Aug.  1711. 

tThe  head  of  a  college  was  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  S.  T.  P. 
president  of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  assem- 
bly of  divines  who  sat  at  Westminster. 
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friends  were  resolved  that  he  should  try  his  fortune 
at  an  election  which  was  drawing  near  in  the  college, 
of  which  the  independent  minister  whom  I  have  be- 
fore-mentioned was  governor.  The  youth,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  waited  on  him  in  order  to  be  exa- 
mined. He  was  received  at  the  door  by  a  servant 
who  was  one  of  that  gloomy  generation  that  were 
then  in  fashion.  He  conducted  him,  with  great  si- 
lence and  seriousness,  to  a  long  gallery,  which  was 
darkened  at  noon-day,  and  had  only  a  single  candle 
burning  in  it.  After  a  short  stay  in  this  melancholy 
apartment,  he  was  led  into  a  chamber  hung  with 
black,  where  he  entertained  himself  for  some  time 
by  the  glimmering  of  a  taper,  until  at  length  the 
head  of  the  college  (;ame  out  to  him  from  an  inner 
room,  with  half  a  dozen  night-caps  upon  his  head,, 
and  a  religious  horror  in  nis  countenance.  The 
young  man  trembled :  but  his  fears  increased,  when 
instead  of  being  asked  what  progress  he  had  made 
in  learning,  he  was  examined  how  he  abounded  in- 
grace.  His  Latin  and  Greek* stood  him  in  little 
stead ;  he  was  to  give  an  account  only  of  the  state 
of  his  soul ;  whether  he  was  of  the  number  of  the 
elect;  what  was  the  occasion  of  the  conversion; 
upon  what  day  of  the  month,  and  hour  of  the  day 
it  happened ;  now  it  was  carried  on,  and  when  com- 
pleted. The  whole  examination  was  summed  up 
with  one  short  question,  namely,  whether  he  was 
prepared  for  death  ?  The  boy,  who  had  been  bred 
up  by  honest  parents,  was  frighted  out  of  his  wits 
at  the  solemnity  of  the  proceeding,  and  by  the  last 
dreadful  interrogatbry ;  so  that,  upon  making  his 
escape  out  of  this  house  of  mourning,  he  could  never 
be  brought  a  second  time  to  the  ^examination,  as  not 
being  able  to  go  through  the  terrors  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  form  and  outside;  of 
religion  is  pretty  well  worn  out  among  us,  there  are 
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Biany  penions  who,  by  a  natural  imcheerfulneas  of 
bearty  mistaken  notions  of  piety,  or  weakness  of 
understandings  love  to  indulge  tliis  uncomfortable 
way  of  life,  and  give  up  themselves  a  prey  to  grief 
and  melancholy.  Superstitious  fears  and  groundless 
scruples  cut  them  off  from  the  pleasures  of  conver* 
satton,  and  all  those  social  entertainments,  which 
are  not  only  innocent  but  laudable :  as  if  mirth  was 
made  for  reprobates,  and  cheerfulness  of  heart  denied 
those  who  are  the  only  persons  that  have  a  proper 
title  to.  it. 

Sombrius  is  one  of  these  sons  of  sorrow.  He  thinks 
himself  obliged  in  duty  to  be  sad  and  disconsolatCr 
He  looks  on  a  sudden  fit  of  laughter  as  a  breach  of 
his  baptismal  vow.  An  innocent  jest  startles  him 
like  blasphemy.  Tell  him  of  one  who  is  advanced 
to  a  title  of  honour,  he  lifts  up  his  hands  and  eyes ; 
describe  a  public  ceremony,  he  shakes  his  head; 
shew  him  a  gay  equipage,  he  ble^es  himself.  All 
the  little  ornaments  of  life  are  pomps  and  vanities. 
Mirth  is  wanton,  and  wit  profane.  He  is  scandal- 
ized at  youth  for  being  lively,  and  at  childhood  for 
being  playful.  He  sits  at  a  christening,  or  a  mar- 
riage-feast, as  at  a  funeral ;  sighs  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  merry  story,  and  grows  devout  when  the  rest  of 
the  company  grow  pleasant.  After  all,  Sombrius  is 
a  religious  man,  and  would  have  behaved  himself 
yerv  properly,  had  he  lived  when  Christiwrity  wi» 
under  a  general  persecution. 

I  would  by  no  means  presume  to  tax  such  cha- 
racters with  hypocrisy,  as  is  done  too  frequently  i 
that  being  a  vice  which  I  think 'none  but  He  who 
knows  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts  should  pretend  to 
discover  in  another,  where  the  proofs  of  it  do  not 
amount  to  a  demonstration.  On  the  contrary,  as 
there  are  many  excellent  persons  who  are  weighed 
by  this  habitual  sorrow  of  heart,  they  rather 
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deserve  our  compassion  than  our  reproaches.  I 
think,  however,  they  would  do  wqU  to  consider 
whether  such  a  behaviour  does  not  deter  men  from 
a  religious  life,  by  representing  it  as  an  unsociable 
state,  that  extinguishes  all  joy  and  gladness,  darkens 
the  face  of  nature,  and  destroys  the  relish  of  being 
itself. 

I  have,  in  former  papers,  shewn  how  great  a  ten- 
dency there  is  to  cheerfulness  in  religion,  and  how 
such  a  frame  of  mind  is  not  only  the  most  lovely, 
but  the  most  commendable  in  a  virtuous  person.  In 
short,  those  who  represent  religion  in  so  unamiable 
a  light,  are  like  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  to  make  a 
discovery  of  the  land  of  promise,  when  by  their 
reports  mey  discouraged  the  people  from  entering 
upon  it.  Those  who  shew  us  the  joy,  the  cheerful- 
ness, the  good  humour,  that  naturally  spring  up  in 
this  happy  state,  are  like  the  spies  bringing  along 
with  them  the  clusters  of  grapes,  and  delicious  fruits, 
that  might  invite  their  companions  into  the  pleasant 
country  which  produced  them*. 

An  eminent  pagan  writer  f  has  made  a  discourse 
to  shew  that  the  atheist,  who  denies  a  God,  does 
him  less  dishonour  than  the  man  who  owns  his  being, 
but  at  the  same  time  believes  him  to  be  cruel,  hard 
to  please,  and  terrible  to  human  nature.  '  For  my 
own  part,'  says  he, '  I  would  rather  it  should  be  said 
of  me,  that  there  was  never  any  such  man  as  Plu- 
tarch, than  that  Plutarch  was  ill-natured,  capricious, 
or  inhuman.' 

If  we  may  believe  our  logicians,  man  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  creatures  by  the  faculty  of 
laughter.  He  has  a  heart  capable  of  mirth,  and 
naturally  disposed  to  it.     It  is  not  the  business  of 

*  Num.  ch.  xiii. 

t  Plot,  ni;}  AfM-t^cujuov^c*  Pint.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p*  28^; 
H.  Steph.  1572,  ISmo. 
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▼irtue  to  extirpate  the  afiections  of  the  mind,  but  to 
regulate  diem.  It  may  moderate  and  restrain,  but 
was  not  designed  to  banish  gladness  from  the  heart 
of  man.  Religion  contracts  the  circle  of  our  plea- 
sures, but  leaves  it  wide  enough  for  her  votaries  to 
expatiate  in.  The  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  the  exercise  of  virtue,  are,  in  their  own  nature, 
so  far  from  excludmg  all  gladness  of  heart,  that  they 
are  perpetual  sources  of  it.  In  a  word,  the  tru^ 
spirit  of  religion  cheers,  as  well  as  composes,  the 
soul  ;•  it  banishes  indeed  all  levity  of  behaviour,  all 
vicious  and  dissolute  mirth;  but  in  exchange  fills 
the  mind  with  a  perpetual  serenity,  uninterrupted 
cheerfulness,  and  an  habitual  inclination  to  please 
others,  as  well  as  to  be  pleased  in  itself.-— O. 
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Doris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibas, 
NigrsB  feraci  frondis  in  Algido, 
Per  damna,  per  cades,  ab  ipso 
Bucit  opes  animumqiie  ferro. — ^Hob.  4  Od.  iv*  57. 

like  an  oak  on  some  cold  moantain  brow. 

At  evVy  wound  they  sprout  and  grow : 
The  axe  and  sword  new  vigour  give. 
And  by  their  ruins  they  revive. — Anon. 

As  I  am  one  who,  by  my  profession,  am  obliged  to 
look  into  all  kinds  of  men,  there  are  none  whom  I 
consider  with  so  much  pleasure,  as  those  who  have 
any  thing  new  or  extraordinary  in  their  characters^ 
or  ways  of  living.  For  this  reason,  I  have  often 
amused  myself  with  speculations  on  die  race  of  peo- 
ple called  Jews,  many  of  whom  I  have  met  with  in 
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moBt  of  the  considerable  towns  which  I  have  passed 
throng  in  the  course  of  my  travels.  They  are,  in- 
deed, so  disseminated  through  all  the  trading  parts 
of  the  world,  that  they  are  become  the  instruments 
by  which  the  most  distant  nations  converse  with  one 
another,  und  by  which  mankind  are  knit  together  in 
a  general  correspondence.  They  are  like  the  pegs 
and  nails  in  a  great  building,  which,  though  they  are 
but  little  valued  in  themselves,  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  whole  frame  together. 

That  I  may  not  fall  into  any  common  beaten  tracks 
of  observation,  I  shall  consider  this  people  in  three 
views.  First,  with  regard  to  their  number ;  secondly, 
their  dispersion;  and  thirdly,  their  adherence  to  their 
religion:  and  afterward  endeavour  to  shew,  first, 
what  natural  reasons,  and,  secondly,  what  providen- 
tial reasons,  may  be  assigned  for  these  three  remark- 
able particulars. 

The  Jews  are  looked  upon  by  many  to  be  as  nu- 
merous at  present,  as  they  were  formerly  in  the  land 
of  Canaan. 

This  is  wonderful,  considering  the  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter made  of  them  under  some  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, which  historians  describe  by  the  death  of  many 
hundred  thousands  in  a  war ;  and  the  innumerable 
massacres  and  persecutions  they  have  undergone  in 
Turkey,  as  well  as  in  all  Christian  nations  of  the 
world.  The  rabbins,  to  express  the  great  havoc 
which  has  been  sometimes  made  of  them,  tell  us, 
after  their  usual  manner  of  hyperbole,  that  there 
were  such  torrents  of  holy  blood  shed,  as  carried 
rocks  of  a  hundred  yards  in  circumference  above 
three  miles  into  the  sea. 

Their  dispersion  is  the  second  remarkable  particn- 
lar  in  this  people.  They  swarm  over  all  the  East, 
and  are  settled  in  the  remotest  parts  of  China.  They 
are  spread  through  most  of  the  nations  in  Europe 
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and  Africa,  and  many  families  of  them  are  established 
in  the  West  Indies  :  not  to  mention  whole  nati<m8 
bordering  on  Prester -John's  country,  and  discovered 
in  the  inner  parts  of  America,  if  we  may  give  any 
credit  *0  their  own  writers. 

Their  firm  adherence  to  their  religion  is  no  less  re- 
markable than  their  numbers  and  dispersion,  espe- 
cially considering  it  as  persecuted  or  contemned  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  This  is  likewbe  the 
more  remarkable,  if  we  consider  the  frequent  apos- 
tasies of  this  people,  when  they  lived  under  their 
kings  in  the  land  of  promise,  and  within  si^t  of 
their  temple. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  examine  what  may  be  the 
natural  reasons  for  these  three  particulars  which  we 
find  in  the  Jews,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  religion  or  people,  I  can,  in  the  first  place, 
attribute  their  numbers  to  nothing  but  their  constant 
employment,  their  abstinence,  their  exemption  from 
wars,  and  above  all,  their  frequent  marriages :  for 
they  look  on  celibacy  as  an  accursed  state,  and  ge- 
nerally are  married  before  twenty,  as  hoping  the 
Messiah  may  descend  from  them. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  into  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  is  the  second  remarkable  particular  of  that 
people,  though  not  so  hard  to  be  accounted  for.  They 
were  always  in  rebellions  and  tumults  while  they  had 
the  temple  and  holy  city  in  view,  for  which  reason 
they  have  often  been  driven  out  of  their  old  habita- 
tions in  the. land  of  promise.  They  have  as  oiten. 
been  banished  out  of  most  other  places  where  they 
have  settled,  which  must  very  much  disperse  and 
scatter  a  people,  and  oblige  them  to  seek  a  livelihood 
where  they  can  find  it.  Besides,  the  whole  peoplie 
is  now  a  race  of  such  merchants  as  are  wanderers 
by  profession,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  in  most,  if 
^not  all  places,  incapable  of  either  lands  or  offices, 
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that  might  efigage  them  to  make  any  part  of  the  world 
their  home. 

'  Thilt  dispersion  would  probably  have  lost  their  re- 
ligion,  had  it  not  been  secured  by  the  strength  of  its 
constitution :  for  they  are  to  live  all  in  a  body,  and 
generally  within  the  same  enclosure;  to  marry  among 
themselves,  and  to  eat  no  meats  that  are  not  killed 
or  prepared  their  own  way.  This  shuts  them  out 
from  all  table  conversation,  and  the  most  agreeable 
intercourses  of  life ;  and,  by  consequence,  excludes 
them  from  the  most  probable  means  of  conversion. 

If,  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  what  providential 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  these  three  particulars, 
we  shall  find  that  their  numbers,  dispersion,  and  ad- 
herence to  their  religion,  have  furnished  every  age, 
and  every  nation  of  the  world,  with  the  strongest  ar- 
guments for  the  Christian  faith,  not  only  as  these  very 
particulars  are  foretold  of  them,  but  as  they  them- 
selves are  the  depositaries  of  these,  and  all  the  other 
prophecies,  which  tend  to  their  own  confusion.  Their 
number  furnishes  us  with  a  sufficient  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses that  attest  the  truth  of  the  old  Bible.  Their 
dispersion  spreads  these  witnesses  through  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  adherence  to  their  religion  makes 
their  testimony  unquestionable.  Had  the  whole  body 
of  Jews  been  converted  to  Christianity,  we  should 
certainly  have  thought  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  relate  to  the  coming  and  history  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  forged  by  Christians,  and  have 
looked  upon  them,  with  the  prophecies  of  the  Sibyls, 
as  made  many  years  after  the  events  they  pretended 
to  foretell. — O. 
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Gnatum  pariter  uti  his  decuit,  aut  etiam  amplius. 
Quod  ilia  setas  magis  ad  liaec  uteoda  idonea  est. 

Terent.  Heaut.  act.  i.  sc.  1. 

■Your  son  ought  to  have  shared  in  these  things,  because  youth 
is  best  suited  to  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  Those  ancients  who  were  the  iiost  accurate  in 
their  remarks  on  the  genius  and  temper  of  mankind, 
by  considering  the  various  bent  and  scope  of  our  ac- 
tions j  throughout  the  progress  of  life,  have  with  great 
exactness  allotted  inclinations  and  objects  of  de- 
sire particular  to  every  stage,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  our  conversation  and  for- 
tune, through  the  several  periods  of  it.  Hence  they 
were  disposed  easily  to  excuse  those  excesses  which 
might  possibly  arise  from  a  too  eager  pursuit  of  the 
affections  more  immediately  proper  to  each  state. 
They  indulged  the  levity  of  childhood  with  tender- 
ness, overlooked  the  gaiety  qf  youth  with  good-na- 
ture, tempered  the  forward  ambition  and  impatience 
of  ripened  manhood  with  discretion,  and  kindly  im- 
puted the  tenacious  avarice  of  old  men  to  their  want 
of  relish  for  any  other  enjoyment.  Such  allowances 
as  these  were  no  less  advantageous  to  common 
society  tlian  obhging  to  particular  persons ;  for,  by 
maintaining  a  decency  and  regularity  in  the  course 
of  life,  they  supported  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
which  then  suffers  the  greatest  violence  when  the 
order  of  things  is  inverted;  and  in  noihingis  it  more 
remarkably  vilified  and  ridiculous,  than  when  feeble- 
ness preposterously  attempts  to  adorn  itself  with 
that  outward  pomp  ^nd  lustre,  which  serve  only  to 
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«et  off  the  bloom  of  youth  with  better  advantage.  I 
was  insensibly  carried  into  reflections  of  this  nature, 
by  just  now  meeting  Paulino  (who  is  in  his  climac- 
teric) bedecked  with  the  utmost  splendour  of  dress 
and  equipage,  and  giving  an  unbounded  loose  to  all 
manner  of  pleasure,  whilst  his  only  son  is  debarred 
all  innocent  diversion,  and  may  be  seen  frequently 
solacing  himself  in  the  Mall  with  no  other  attend- 
ance than  one  antiquated  servant  of  his  father's  for 
a  companion  and  director. 

'  It  is  a  monstrous  want  of  reflection,  that  a  man 
cannot  consider,  that  when  he  cannot  resign  the 
pleasures  of  life  in  his  decay  of  appetite  and  inclina- 
tion to  them,  his  son  must  have  a  much  uneasier  task 
to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  growing  desires.  The  skill 
therefore  should  methinks  be,  to  let  a  son  want  no 
lawful  diversion,  in  proportion  to  his  future  fortune, 
and  the  figure  he  is  to  make  in  the  world.  The  flrst 
step  towards  virtue  that  1  have  observed,  in.  young 
men  of  condition  that  have  run  iaexcesses,  has  been, 
that  they  had  a  regard  to  their  quality  and  reputa- 
tion in  the  management  of  their  vices.  Narrowness 
in  their  circumstances  has  made  many  youths,  to  sup- 
ply themsehres  as  debauchees,  commence  cheats  and 
rascals.  The  father  who  allows  his  son  to  the  ut- 
most ability  avoids  this  latter  evil,  which  as  to  the 
world  is  much  greater  than  the  former.  But  the 
contrary  practice  has  prevailed  so  much  among  some 
men,  that  I  have  known  them  deny  them  what  was 
merely  necessary  for  education  suitable  to  their  qua- 
lity. Poor  young  Antonio  is  a  lamentable  instance 
of  ill  conduct  in  this  kind.  The  young  man  did  not 
want  natural  talents ;  but  the  father  of  him  was  a 
coxcomb,  who  aflected  being  a  fine  gentleman  so  un- 
mercifully, that  he  could  not  endure,  in  his  sight, 
or  the  frequent  mention  of  one,  who  was  his  son, 
growing  into  manhood,  and  thrusting  him  out  *'  '^ 
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gay  world.  I  have  often  thought  the  fet)ier  took  a 
secret  pleasure  ia  reflecting  Uiat,  when  that  fine 
house  and  seat  came  into  the  next  hands,  it  would 
revive  his  memory,  as  a  person  who  knew  how  to 
enjoy  them,  from  observation  of  the  rusticity  and  ig- 
norance of  his  successor.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  man 
may,  if  he  will,  let  his  heart  close  to  the  haying  no 
regard  to  any  thing  but  his  dear  self^  even  with  ex- 
clusion of  his  very  children.  I  recommend  this  sub- 
ject to  your  consideration,  and  cim.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servaAt,  T.  3*' 

<  MR.  SPECTATOR*  London,  Sept.  96,  Vn%4 

*  I  am  just  come  from  Tunbridge,  and  have  since 
my  return  read  Mrs.  Matilda  Mohair's  letter  to  you. 
She  pretends  to  make  a  mighty  story  about  the  diver- 
sion of  swinging  in  that  place.  What  was  done, 
was  only,  among  relations,  and  no  man  swung  any 
woman  who  was  not  second  cousin  at  farthest*  She 
is  pleased  to  say,  care  was  taken  that  the  gallants 
tied  the  ladies'  legs  before  they  were  wafted  mto  the 
air.  Since  she  is  so  spiteful,  I  will  tell  you  the  plain 
truth. — ^There  was  so  much  nicety  observed,. since 
we  were  all,  as  I  just  now  told  you,  ne.ar  relations ; 
but  Mrs.  Mohair  herself  has  been  swung  there,  and 
she  invents  all  this  malice,  because  it  was  observed 
she  has  crooked  legs,  of  which  I  was  an  eye-witness. 

Your  humble  servant, 

Rachel  Shoestring.' 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR,  TunWdge,  Sept.  26, 171«. 

*  We  have  just  now  read  your  pq)er,  containing 
Mrs.  Mohair's  letter.  It  is  an  invention  of  her  own 
from  one  end  to  the  other;  and  I  desire  you  would 
print  the  enclosed  letter  by  itself,  and  shorten  it  so  as 
to  come  within  the  compass  of  your  half  sheet.  She 
is  the  most  malicious  minx  in  the  world,  for  aH  sh^ 
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looks  80  innocent.  Do  not  leave  out  that  part  about 
her  being  in  love  with  her  father'sbutler,  which  makes 
her  shun  men ;  for  that  is  the  truest  of  it  all. 

Your  humble  servant, 

Sarah  Tric:e. 
'  P.  S.     She  has  crooked  legs.' 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  Tunbridge,  Sept.  26, 171?. 

^  AU  that  Mrs.  Mohair  is  so  vexed  at  against  the 
good  company  of  this  place  is,  that  we  all  know  she 
has  crooked  legs.  This  is  certainly  true.  I  do  not 
care  for  patting  my  name,  because  one  would  not  be 
in  the  power  of  the  creature. 

Your  humble  servant,  unknown.* 

'  MR,  SPECTATOR,  .         Tunbridge,  Sept.  26,  1712. 

^  That  insufferable  prude,  Mrs.  Mohair,  who  has 
told  such  stories  of  the  company  here,  is  with  child, 
for  all  her  nice  airs  and  her  crooked  legs.  Pray  be 
sure  to  put  her  in  for  both  those  two  things,  and  you 
will  oblige  everybody  here,  especially 

Your  humble  servant, 

T.  Alice  Bluegarter/ 
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OSroq  la^l  yalKi^^f  yi^on. — Menandbr. 
A  cunning  old  fox  this  ! 

A  T  A  YOUR  well  bestowed  is  almost  as  great  an  ho- 
nour to  him  who  confers  it  as  to  him  who  receives 
it.  What  indeed  makes  for  the  superior  reputation 
of  the  patron  in  this  case  is,  that  he  is  always  sur- 
rounded with  specious  pretences  of  unworthy  c 
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didates,  aud  is  often  alone  in  the  kind  inclination  he 
has  towards  the  well  deserving.  Justice  is  the  first 
quality  in  the  man  who  is  in  a  po^t  of  direction ;  and 
I  rememher  to  have  heard  an  old  gentleman  talk  of 
the  civil  wars,  and  in  his  relation  give  an  account 
of  a  general  officer,  who  with  this  one  quality,  with* 
oat  any  shining  endowments,  became  so  popularly 
beloved  and  honoured,  that  all  decisions  between' 
man  and  man  were  laid  before  him  by  the  parties 
concerned,  in  a  private  way ;  and  they  would  lay 
by  their  animosities  implicitly,  if  he  bid  them  be- 
friends, or  submit  themselves  in  the  wrong  without 
reluctance,  if  he  said  it,  without  waiting  the  judg- 
ment of  courts-martial.  His  manner  was  to  keep 
the  dates  of  all  commissions  in  his  closet,  and  wholly 
dismiss  from  the  service  such  who  were  deficient  in 
their  duty ;  and  after  that  took  care  to  prefer  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  battle.  His  familiars  were 
his  entire  friends,  and  could  have  no  interested  views 
in  courting  his  acquaintance ;  for  his  affection  was 
no  step  to  their  preferment,  though  it  was  to  their 
reputation.  By  this  means  a  kind  aspect,  a  saluta- 
tion, a  smile,  and  giving  out  his  hand,  had  the  weight 
of  what  is  esteemed  by  vulgar  minds  more  substan- 
tial. His  business  was  very  short,  and  he  who  had 
nothing  to  do  but  justice,  was  never  affronted  with 
a  request  of  a  familiar  daily  visitant  for  what  was 
due  to  a  brave  man  at  a  aistance.  Extraordinary 
merit  he  used  to  recommend  to  the  king  for  some 
distinction  at  home ;  till  the  order  of  battle  made 
way  for  his  rising  in  the  troops.  Add  to  this  that 
he  had  an  excellent  manner  of  getting  rid  of  such 
who  he  observed  were  good  at  a  halt,  as  his  phrase 
was.  Under  this  description  he. comprehended  all 
those  who  were  contented  to  live  without  reproach, 
I  and  had  no  promptitude  in  their  minds  towards  glory. 
These  fellows  were  also  recommended  to  the  king, 
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fMid  taken  off  of  the  general's  hands  into  posts  where- 
in diligence  and  conunon  honesty  were  all  that  were 
necessary.  This  general  had  no  weak  part  in  his 
tine,  but  every  man  had  as  much  care  upon  him,  and 
as  much  honour  to  lose  as  himself.  Every  officer 
could  answer  for  what  passed  where  he  was ;  and 
the  general's  presence  was  never  necessary  any 
wliere,  but  where  he  had  placed  himself  at  the  first 
disposition,  exoeipt  that  accident  happened  from  ex- 
traordinary efforts  of  the  enemy  which  he  could  not 
foresee ;  but  it  was  remarkable  that  it  never  fell  out 
from  failure  b  his  own  troops*  It  must  be  confessed 
the  world  is  just  so  much  out  of  order,  as  an  unwor- 
^y  person  possesses  what  should  be  in  the  direction 
of  him  who  has  better  pretensions  to  it. 

Instead  of  such  a  conduct  as  this  old  fellow  used 
to  describe  in  his  general,  all  the  evils  which  have 
ever  happened  among  mankind  have  arose  from  the 
wanton  disposition  of  the  favours  of  the  powerful.  It 
is  generally  all  that  men  of  modesty  and  virtue  can 
do,  to  fall  in  with  some  whimsical  turn  in  a  great  man, 
to  make  way  for  things  of  real  and  absolute  service. 
In  the  time  of  Don  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  or  some 
time  since,  the  first  minister  would  l^t  nothing  come 
near  him  but  what  bore  the  most  profound  face  of 
wisdom  and  gravity.  They  carried  it  so  far,  that, 
for  the  greater  show  of  their  profound  knowledge,  a 
pair  of  spectacles  tied  on  their  noses,  with  a  black 
riband  round  their  heads,  was  what  completed  the 
dress  of  those  who  made  their  court  at  his  levee,  and 
none  with  naked  noses  were  admitted  to  his  pre- 
sence. A  blunt  honest  fellow,  who  had  a  command 
in  the  train  of  artillery,  had  attempted  to  make  an 
impression  upon  the  porter,  day  i^ter  day  in  vain, 
until  at  length  he  made  his  appearance  in  a  very 
thoughtful  dark  suit  of  clothes,  and  two  pair  of  spec- 
tacles on  at  once.     He  was  conducted  from  room  ' 
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-^gce,  to  tbe  minister ;  and, 

■^^^Tf^tecCj  ^®  ^W  hisexcel- 

*  *^tf<L-itfM  in  this  manner  to  be 

*  'fiv  w*^  **"'  ^^*^  ^®  *^  intention ; 
'5bcfi-a-one  of  the  train,  and  he 

'^^  ihey  wanted  wheelbarrows  and 

"tlffng  happened  not  to  displease,  the 

^  $eeo  to  smile,  and  the  successful  of* 

*^,^^^iicted  with  the  same  profound  ce^ 

>    ^^  o^  the  house. 

^x^  teo  ^*  reigned  pope  of  Rome,  his  holiness, 
I J  0an  of  sense,  and  of  an  excellent  taste  of 
^^all  things  affected  fools,  buffoons,  humor- 
^^  jiici  coxcombs.  Whether  it  were  from  vanity, 
^^  diat  he  enjoyed  no  talents  in  other  men  but  what 
^ffgf  inferior  to  him,  or  whatever  it  was,  he  carried 
^  90  far,  that  his  whole  delight  was  in  finding  out 
««w  fools,  and,  as  our  phrase  is,  playing  them  off, 
#id  making  them  shew  themselves  to  advantage.  A 
priest  of  his  former  acquaintance  suffered  a  great 
many  disappointments  in  attempting  to  find  access 
to  him  in  a  regular  character,  until  at  last  in  despair 
he  retired  from  Rome,  and  returned  in  an  equipage 
so  very  fantastical,  both  as  to  the  dress  of  himaelf 
and  servants,  that  the  whole  court  were  in  an  emu- 
lation who  should  first  introduce  him  to  his  holiness. 
What  added  to  the  expectation  his  hoUness  had  of 
the  pleasure  he  should  have  in  his  follies,  was,  that 
this  fellow,  in  a  dress  the  most  exquisitely  ridicu- 
lous, desired  he  might  speak  to  him  alone,  for  he 
had  matters  of  the  highest  importance,  upon  which 
he  wanted  a  conference.  Noting  could  be  denied 
to  a  coxcomb  of  so  great  hope ;  but  when  they  were 
apart,  the  impostor  revealed  himself,  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

*  Do  not  be  surprised,  most  holy  father,  at  seeing, 
instead  of  a  coxcomb  to  laugh  at,  your  old  friend. 
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who  has  taken  this  way  of  access  to  admonish  you 
of  your  own  folly.  Can  any  thing  shew  your  holi« 
ness  how  unworthily  vou  treat  mankind,  more  than 
my  being  put  upon  this  difficulty  to  speak  with  you? 
It  is  a  degree  of  folly  to  delight  to  see  it  in  others, 
and  it  is  the  greatest  insolence  imaginable  to  rejoice 
in  the  disgrace  of  human  nature.  It  is  a  criminal 
humility  in  a  person  of  your  holiness's  understand- 
ing, to  believe  you  cannot  excel  but  in  the  conver- 
sation of  half-wits,  humorists,  coxcombs,  and  buf- 
foons. If  your  holiness  has  a  mind  to  be  diverted 
like  a  rational  man,  you  have  a  great  opportunity 
for  it,  in  disrobing  all  the  impertinents  you  have  fa. 
voured  of  all  their  riches  and  trappings  at  once,  and 
bestowing  them  on  the  humble,  the  virtuous,  and  the 
meek.  If  your  holiness  is  not  concerned  for  the  sake 
of  virtue  and  reti^c»i,  be  pleased  to  reflect,  that  for 
the  sake  of  your  own  safety  it  is  not  proper  to  be  so 
very  much  in  jest.  When  the  pope  is  thus  merry, 
the  people  vrill  in  time  begin  ito  think  many  things^ 
which  uey  hav£  hitherto  b^ield  with  great  venera- 
tion, ore  in  themselves  objects  of  scorn  and  deri- 
sion. If  they  once  get  a  trick  of  knowing  how  to 
laugh,  your  holiness's  saving  this  sentence  in  one 
night-cap,  and  the  other  with  the  other,  the  change 
of  your  slippers,  bringing  you  yourMaff  in  the  midst 
of  a  prayer,  then  stripping  you  of  one  vest,  and  clap- 
ping on  a  second  during  divide  service,  will  be  found 
out  to  have  nothing  in  it.  Consider,  Sir,  that  at  this 
rate  a  head  will  be  reckoned  never  the  wiser  for  be- 
ing h^d\  and  the  ignorant  will  be  apt  to  say,  that 
going  barefoot  does  not  at  all  help  on  in  the  way  to 
heaven.  The  red  cap  and  the  cowl  will  fall  under 
the  ^ame  contempt ;  and  the  vulgar  will  tell  us  to 
<mr  faces,  that  we  shall  have  no  authority  ov^  them 
but  from  the  force  jof  our  arguments  and  the  sanc- 
tity, of  our  lives.' — T. 
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-Frustra  retinacula  tendens 


Fertur  equU  auriga,  neque  audit  currus  habenas. 

ViRO.  Georg.  i.  514. 

Nor  reins,  nor  curbs,  n6r  cries,  the  horses  fear. 

But  force  along  the  trembliog  charioteer. — ^Dayden. 

*To  THE  Spectator-General  of  GUeat 

BRITAIN. 

!  From  the  farther  end  of  the  Widow's  Coffee-house  in  Dcvereux- 
court,  Monday  ^evening,  twenty-eight  minutes  and  a  half 
past  six. 

'DEAR  DUMB, 

*  In  short,  to  use  no  farther  preface^  if  I  should  tell 
you  that  I  have  seen  a  hackney-coachman,  when  he 
has  come  to  set  down  his  fare,  which  has  consisted 
of  two  or  three  very  fine  ladies,  hand  them  out,  and 
salute  every  one  of  them  with  an  air  of  familiarity, 
without  giving  the  least  offence,  you  would  perhaps 
think  me  -guilty  of  a  gasconade.  But  to  clear. my- 
self from  that  im{)utation,  and  to  explain  this  matter 
to  you,  I  assure  you  that  there  are  many  illustrious 
youths  within  this  city,  who  frequently  recreate  them- 
selves by  driving  of  a  hackney-coach;  but  those 
whom,  above  all  others,  I  would  recommend  to  you, 
are  the  young  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  inps  of 
court.  We  have,  I  think,  about  a  dozen  coachmen, 
who  have  chambers  here  in  the  Temple ;  and,  as  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  otiiers  will  follow  their  ex- 
ample, we  may  perhaps  in  time  (if  it  shall  be  thought 
convenient)  be  drove  to  Westminster  by  our  own  Ma- 
ternity, allowing  every  fifth  person  to  apply  his  me- 
<litations  this  way,  which  is  but  a  modest  computa- 
tion, as  the  humour  is  npw  likely  to  take.     It  is  to 
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be  hoped,  likewise,  that  there  are  in  t&e  other  nurse- 
ries of  the  law  to  be  fmind  a  proportionable  number- 
of  these  hopeful  plants,  springing  up  to  the  everlasting 
renown  of  their  native  country.  Of  how  long  stand- 
ing this  humour  has  been,  I  know  not.  The  first 
time  I  had  any  particular  reason  to  take  notice  of  it 
was  about  this  time  twelvemonth,  when,  being  upoq 
Hampstead-heath  with  some  of  these  studious  vouug 
men,  who  went  thither  purely  for  the  sake  of  con- 
templation, nothing  would  serve  them  but  I  must  go 
through  a  course  of  this  philosophy  too ;  and,  being 
ever  willing  to  embellish  myself  with  any  commend- 
able qualification,  it  was  not  long  ere  they  persuad- 
ed me  into  the  coach-box ;  nor  indeed  much  longer, 
before  I  underwent  the  fate  of  my  brother  Phaeton  ; 
for,  having  drove  about  fifty  paces  with  pretty  good 
success,  through  my  own  natural  sagacity,  together 
with  the  good  instructions  of  my  tutors,  who,  to  give 
them  their  due,  were  on  all  hands  encouraging  and 
assisting  me  in  this  laudable  undertaking ;  I  say, 
Sir,  having  drove  about  fifty  paces  with  pretty  good 
success,  I  must  needs  be  exercising  the  lash ;  which 
the  horses  resented  so  ill  from  my  hands,  that  they 
gave  a  sudden  start,  and  thereby  pitched  me  directly 
upon  my  bead,  as  I  very  well  remembered  about  half 
an  hour  afterward ;  which  not  only  deprived  me  of 
^1  the  knowledge  I  had  gained  for  fifty  yards  before, 
but  had  like  to  have  broke  my  neck  into  the  bar- 
igain.  After  such  a  severe  reprimand,  you  may  ima- 
gine I  was  not  very  easily  prevailed  with  to  make  a 
second  attempt :  and  indeed,  upon  mature  deUbe- 
ration,  the  whole  science  .seemed,  at  least  to  me,  to 
be  surrounded  with  so  many  difficulties,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  unknown  advantages  which  might 
have  accrued  to  me  thereby,  I  gave  over  all  hopes 
of  attaining  it;  and  I  believe  had  never  thought  of  it 
more,  but  that  my  memory  has  been  lately  refreshed 
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by  seeing  some  of  these  ingenious  gendemen  ply 
in  the  open  streets,  one  of  which  I  saw  receive  so 
suitable  a  reward  to  his  labours,  that  though  I  know 
yOu  are  no  friend  to  story-telling,  yet  I  must  beg 
leave  to  trouble  you  with  this  at  large. 

*  About  a  fortnight  since,  as  I  was  diverting  my- 
self with  a  pennyworth  of  walnuts  at  the  Temple- 
gate,  a  lively  young  fellow  in  a  fustian  jacket  shot 
by  me,  beckoned  a  coach,  and  told  the  coachman 
he  wanted  to  go  as  far  as  Chelsea.  They  agreed 
upon  the  price,  and  this  young  gentleman  mounts 
the  coach-box :  the  fellow,  staring  at  him,  desired 
to  know  if  he  should  not  drive  until  they  were  out  of 
town.  "  No,  no,"  replied  he.  He  was  then  going 
to  climb  up  to  him,  but  received  another  check,  and 
was  then  ordered  to  get  into  the  coach,  or  behind  it, 
for  that  he  wanted  no  instructors r  ''but  be  sure 
you  doff  you,"  says  he,  "  do  not  you  bilk  me."  The 
fellow  thereupon  surrendered  his  whip,  scratched  his 
head,  and  crept  into  the  coach.  Having  myself 
occasion  to  go  into  the  Strand  about  the  same  time, 
we  started  both  together ;  but  the  street  being  very 
full  of  coaches,  and  he  not  so  able  a  coachman  as 
perhaps  he  imagmed  himself,  I  had  soon  got  a  little 
way  before  him;  often,  however,  having  the  curio- 
sity to  cast  my  eye  back  upon  him,  to  observe  how 
he  behaved  himself  in  this  high  station ;  which  he 
did  with  great  composure,  until  he  came  to  the  pass, 
which  is  a  military  teriQ  the  brothers  of  the  whip 
have  given  to  the  strait  at  St.  Clement's  church. 
When  he  was  arrived  near  this  place,  i^^here  are  al- 
ways coaches  in  waiting,  the  coachmen  began  to 
suck  up  the  muscles  of  their  cheeks,  and  to  tip  the 
wink  upon  each  other,  as  if  they  had  some  rogueiy 
in  their  heads,  which  I  was  immediately  convinced 
of;  for  he  no  sooner  came  within  reach,  bat  the  first 
of  them  with  his  whip  took  the  ei^act  dimension  of 
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kis  shoulders,  whicli  he  yery  ingeniously  called  en- 
dorsing: and  indeed,  I  must  say,  that  every  one  of 
them  took  due  care  to  endorse  him^  as  he  came 
through  their  hands.  He  seemed  at  first  a  little  un- 
easy under  the  operation,  and  was  going  in  all  haste 
to  take  the  numhers  of  their  coaches ;  but  at  length, 
by  the  mediation  of  the  worthy  gentleman  in  the 
coach,  his  wrath  was  assuaged,  and  he  prevailed 
upon  to  pursue  his  journey;  though  indeed  I  thought 
they  had  clapped  such  a  spoke  in  his  wheel,  as  had 
disabled  him  from  being  a  coachman  for  that  day  at 
least:  for  I  am  only  mistaken,  Mr.  Spec,  if  some  of 
these  endorsements  were  not  wrote  in  so  strong  a 
hand  that  they  are  still  legible.  Upon  my  inquiring 
the  reason  of  this  unusud  salutation,  they  told  me, 
that  it  was  a  custom  among  them,  whenever  they 
$aw  a  brother  tottering  or  unstable  in  his  post,  to 
lend  him  a  hand,  in  order  to  settle  him  again  there- 
in. For  my  part,  I  thought  their  allegations  but 
reasonable,  and  so  marched  off.  Besides  our  coach- 
men, we  al30und  in  divers  other  sorts  of  ingenious 
robust  youth,  who,  I  hope,  will  not  take  it  ill  if  I  de- 
fer giving  you  an  account  of  their  several  recreations 
to  another  opportunity.  In  the  mean  time,  if  you 
would  but  bestow  a  little  of  your  wholesome  advice 
upon  our  coachmen,  it  might  perhaps  be  a  reprieve 
to  some  of  their  necks.  As  I  understand  you  have 
several  inspectors  under  you,  if  you  would  but  send 
one  amongst  us  here  in  the  Temple,  I  am  persuaded 
he  would  not  want  employment.  But  I  leave  this  to 
your  own  consideration,  and  am,  Sir, 
Your  humble  servant, 

MosES  Greenbag. 
'  P.  S.  I  have  heard  our  critics  in  the  coffee- 
houses hereabout  talk  mightily  of  the  unity  of  time 
and  place.    According  to  my  notion  of  the  matter, 
I  have  endeavoured  at  something  like  it  in  the  be- 

XIII.  T 
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ginning  of  my  epistle.  I  desire  to  be  infonned  a 
little  as  to  Ui^t  particularr  In  my  next  I  design  to 
give  you  some  account  of  excellent  watermen,  who 
are  bred  to  the  law,  and  far  outdo  the  land  students 
above-mentioned.' — T. 
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-Nimis  uncis 


Naribus  indulges. Pers.  Sat.  i.  40. 

You  drive  the  jest  too  far. — Dryden. 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  has  told  me,  for  above 
this  half  year,  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  try  his 
hand  at  a  Spectator,  and  that  he  would  fain  have 
one  of  his  writing  in  my  works.  This  morning  I  re- 
ceived from  him  the  following  letter,  which,  after 
having  rectified  some  little  orthographical  mistakes^ 
I  shall  make  a  present  of  to  the  public. 

*  DEAR  SPEC, 
*•  I  was  about  two  nights  ago  in  company  with 
very  agreeable  young  people  of  both  sexes,  where, 
talking  of  some  of  your  papers  which  are  written  on 
conjugal  love,  there  arose  a  dispute  among  us,  whe- 
ther there  were  not  more  bad  husbands  in  the  world 
than  bad  wives.  A  gentleman,  who  was  advocate 
for  the  ladies,  took  this  occasion  to  tell  us  the  story 
of  a  famous  siege  in  Germany,  which  I  have  since 
found  related  in  my  historical  dictionary,  after  the 
following  manner.  When  the  Emperor  Conrade  the 
Third  had  besieged  Guelphus,  duke  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  city  of  Hensberg,  the  women,  finding  that  the 
town  could  not  possibly  hold  out  long,  petitioned 
the  emperor  that  they  might  depart  out  of  it,  with  so 
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much  as  each  of  th^m  could  carry.  The  emperor, 
knowing  they  could  not  convey  away  many  of  their 
effects,  granted  them  their  petition  :  when  the  wo- 
men, to  his  great  surprise,  came  out  of  the  place  with 
every  one  her  hushand  upon  her  back.  The  em- 
peror was  so  moved  at  the  sight,  that  he  burst  into 
tears:  and,  after  having  very  much  extolled  the 
women  for  their  conjugal  affection,  gave  the  men  to 
their  wives,  and  received  the  duke  into  his  favour. 

'  The  ladies  did  not  a  little  triumph  at  this  story, 
asking  us  at  the  same  time,  whether  in  our  con- 
sciences we  believed  that  the  men  df  any  town  it, 
Great  Britain  would,  upon  the  same  offer,  and  at  the 
same  conjuncture,  have  loaden  themselves  with  their 
wives ;  or  rather,  whether  they  would  not  have  been 
glad  of  such  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  them?  To 
Qiis  my  very  good  friend,  Tom  Dapperwit,  who  took 
upon  him  to  be  the  mouth  of  our  sex,  replied,  that 
they  would  be  very  much  to  blame  if  they  would  not 
do  the  same  good  office  for  the  women,  considering 
that  their  strength  would  be  greater  and  their  bur- 
dens lighter.  As  we  were  amusing  ourselves  with 
discourses  of  this  nature,  in  order  to  pass  away  the 
evening,  which  now  begins  to  grow  tedious,  we 
fell  into  that  laudable  and  primitive  diversion  of  ques- 
tions and  commands.  I  was  no  sooner  vested  with 
the  regal  authority,  but  I  enjoined  all  the  ladies, 
under  pain  of  my  displeasure,  to  tell  the  company 
ingenuously, in  case  they  had  been  in  the  siege  above- 
mentionedj  and  had  the  same  offers  made  them  as 
the  good  women  of  that  place,  what  every  one  of 
them  would  have  brought  off  with  her,  and  have 
thought  most  worth  the  saving  ?  There  were  se- 
veral merry  answers  made  to  my  question,  which 
entertained  us  till  bed-time.  This  filled  my  mind 
with  such  a  huddle  of  ideas,  that  upon  my  going  to 
sleep,  I  fell  into  the  following  dream: 

t2 
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*  I  saw  a  town  of  this  island,  which  shall  be  name*- 

less,  invested  on  every  side,  and  the  inhabitants  of 

it  so  straitened  as  to  cry  for  quarter.     The  general 

refused  any  other  terms  than  those  granted  to  the 

above-mentioned  town  of  Hensberg,  namely,  that 

the  married  women  might  come  out  with  ndiat  they 

could  bring  along  with  them.     Immediately  the  city 

gates  flew  open,  and  a  female  procession  appeared, 

multitudes  of  the  sex  following  one  another  in  a  row, 

and  staggering  under  their  respective  burdens.     I 

took  my  stand  upon  an  eminence  in  the  enemy's 

camp,  which  was  appcunted  for  the  general  rendez* 

yous  of  these  female  carriers,  being  very  desirous  to 

look  into  their  several  ladings.    The  first  of  ibem 

bad  a  huge  sack  upon  her  shoulders,  which  she  set 

down  with  great  care.  Upon  the  opening  of  it,  when 

I  es^pected  to  have  seen  her  husband  shot  out  of  it, 

I  found  it  was  filled  with  .china- ware.    The  next  ap^ 

peared  in  a  more  decent  figure,  carrying  a  handsome 

young  fellow  upon  her  back:  I  could  not  forbear 

commending  the  young  womsm  for  her  conjugal 

affection,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  that 

she  had  left  the  good  msm  at  home,  and  brought 

away  her  gallant.  I  saw  tlie  third,  at  some  distance, 

with  a  little  withered  face  peeping  over  her  shoulder, 

whom  I  could  not  suspect  for  any  but  her  spouse, 

until,  upon  her  setting  him  down,  I  heard  her  call 

him  dear  pug,  and  found  him  to  be  her  favourite 

monkey.     A  fourth  brought  a  huge  bale  of  cards 

along  with  her;  and  the  fifth  a  Bolonia  lap-dog ; 

for  her  husband,  it  seems,  being  a  very  burly  man, 

she  thought  it  would  be  less  trouble  for  her  to  bring 

away  little  Cupid.     The  next  was  the  wife  of  a  rich 

usurer,  loaden  with  a  bag  of  gold ;  she  told  us  that 

her  spouse  was  very  old,  and  by  the  course  of  nature 

could  not  expect  to  live  long ;  and  that  to  shew  her 

tender  regards  for  him,  she  had  saved  that  which  the 
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poor  man  loved  better  than  his  life.  The  next  came 
towards  us  with  her  son  upon  her  back,  who,  we  were 
(old,  was  the  greatest  rake  in  the  place,  but  so  much 
the  mother's  darling,  that  she  left  her  husband  be- 
hind with  a  large  family  of  hopeful  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, for  the  sake  of  this  graceless  youth. 

'  It  would  be  endless  to  mention  the  several  per- 
sons, with  their  several  loads,  that  appeared  to  me 
in  this  strange  vision.  All  the  place  about  me  was 
covered  with  packs  of  ribands,  brocades,  embroi- 
dery, and  ten  thousand  other  materials,  sufficient 
to  have  furnished  a  whole  street  of  toy-shops.  One 
of  the  women,  haying  a  husband,  who  was  none  of 
the  heaviest,  was  bringing  him  off  upon  her  shoul- 
ders, at  the  same  time  that  she  carried  a  great  bun- 
dle of  Flanders  lace  under  her  arm :  but  finding 
herself  so  overloaden,  that  she  could  not  save  both 
of  them,  she  dropped  the  good  man,  and  brought 
away  the  bundle.  In  short,  I  found  but  one  husband 
among  this  great  mountain  of  baggage,  who  was  a 
lively  cobbler,  that  kicked  and  spurred  all  the  while 
his  wife  was  carrying  him  on,  and,  as  it  was  said, 
had  scarce  passed  a  day  in  his  life  without  giving 
her  the  discipline  of  the  strap. 

*  I  cannot  conclude  my  letter,  dear  Spec,  without 
telling  thee  one  very  odd  whim  in  this  my  dream. 
I  saw,  methought,  a  dozen  women  employed  in  bring- 
ing off  one  man;  I  could  not  guess  who  it  should  be, 
until  upon  his  nearer  approach  I  discovered  thy  short 
phiz.  The  women  all  declared  that  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  thy  works,  and  not  thy  person,  that  they 
brought  thee  off,  and  that  it  was  on  condition  that 
thou  shouldst  continue  the  Spectator.  If  thou  think- 
est  this  dream  will  make  a  tolerable  one,  it  is  at  thy 
service,  from,  Dear  Spec, 

Thine,  sleeping  and  waking, 
Will  Honeycomb/ 
t3 
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The  ladies  will  see  by  this  letter  what  I  have  often 
told  them,  that  Will  is  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
men  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  town,  that  shews  his 
parts  by  raillery  on  marriage,  and  one  who  has  often 
tried  his  fortune  that  way  without  success.  I  can- 
not however  dismiss  his  letter,  without  observing, 
that  the  true  story  on  which  it  is  built  does  honour  to 
the  sex,  and  that,  in  order  to  abuse  them,  the  writer 
is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  dream  and  fiction. — O. 
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•Hac  natai  adjioe  aeptem, 


£t  totidem  juvenes ;  et  mox  generosque  nfinitque. 
Qusrite  nunc,  bubeat  quam  nostra  superbia  caosam. 

Ovid.  Met.  vi.  182. 

Seven  are  my  daughters  of  a  form  divine» 

With  seven  fair  sons,  an  indefective  line. 

Go,  fools,  consider  this,  and  ask  the  cause. 

From  which  my  pride  its  strong  presumption  draws. 

Cboxai. 
•SIR, 

*  You,  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  story  of 
Socrates,  must  have  read  how,  upon  his  making  a 
discourse  concerning  love,  he  pressed  his  point  widi 
so  much  success,  that  all  the  bachelors  in  his  audi* 
ence  took  a  resolution  to  marry  by  the  first  oppor* 
tunity,  and  that  all  the  married  men  immediately 
took  horse  and  galloped  home  to  their  wives.  I  am 
apt  to  think  your  discourses,  in  which  you  have 
drawn  so  many  agreeable  pictures  of  marriage,  have 
had  a  very  good  effect  this  way  in  England.  We 
are  obliged  to  you,  at  least,  for  having  taken  off 
that  senseless  ridicule,  which  for  many  years  the 
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witlings  of  the  town  have  turned  upon  their  fathers 
and  mothers.  For  my  own  part  I  was  born  in  wed- 
\ockf  and  I  do  not  care  who  knows  it;  for  which 
reason,  among  many  others,  I  should  look  upon  my* 
self  as  a  most  insuperable  coxcomb,  did  I  endeavour 
to  maintain  Aat  cuckoldom  was  inseparable  from 
marriage,  or  to  make  use  of  husband  and  wife  as 
terms  of  reproach.  Nay,  Sir,  I  will  go  one  step  far* 
ther,  and  declare  to  you  before  the  whole  world,  that 
I  am  a  married  man,  and  at,  the  same  time  I  have  so 
much  assurance  as  not  to  be  ashamed  of  what  I  have 
done. 

*  Among  the  several  pleasures  that  accpmpany 
this  state  of  life,  and  which  you  have  described  in 
your  former  papers,  there  are  two  you  have  not 
taken  notice  of,  and  which  are  seldom  cast  into  the 
account  by  those  who  write  on  this  subject.  You 
must  have  observed,  in  your  speculations  on  human 
nature,  that  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  the  mind 
of  man  than  power  or  dominion  ;  and  this  I  think 
myself  amply  possessed  of,  as  I  am  the  father  of  a 
family.  I  am  perpetually  taken  up  in  giving  out 
orders,  in  prescribing  duties,  in  hearing  parties,  in 
administering  justice,  and  in  distributing  rewards 
and  punishments.  To  speak  in  the  langiii^e  of  the 
centurion,  I  say  unto  one,  Go,  and  he  goeth ;  and 
to  another,  Come,  and  he  cometh :  and  to  my  ser- 
vant. Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.  In  short,  Sir,  I  look 
upon  my  family  as  a  patriarchal  sovereignty,  in  which 
I  am  myself  both  king  and  priest.  All  great  govern- 
ments are  nothing  else  but  clusters  of  these  little 
private  royalties,  and  therefore  I  consider  the  mas* 
ters  of  families  as  small  deputy*governors  presiding 
over  the  several  little  parcels  and  divisions  of  their 
fellow-subjects.  As  I  take  great  pleasure  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  my  government  in  particular,  so  I 
look  upop  myself  not  only  as  a  more  useful,  but  as 
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a  much  greater  and  happier  man  than  any  bachelor 
in  England,  of  my  own  rank  and  condition. 

*  There  is  another  accidental  advantage  in  mar- 
riage, which  has  likewise  fallen  to  my  share ;  I  mean 
the  having  a  multitude  of  children.  These  I  cannot 
but  regard  as  very  great  blessings.  When  I  see  my 
little  troop  before  me,  I  rejoice  in  the  additions  which 
I  have  made  to  my  species,  to  my  country,  and  to 
my  religion,  in  having  produced  such  a  number  of 
reasonable  creatures,  citizens,  and  Christians.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  myself  thus  perpetuated ;  and  as  there 
is  no  production  comparable  to  that  of  a  human 
creature,  I  am  more  proud  of  having  been  the  oc- 
casion of  ten  such  glorious  productions,  than  if  I 
had  built  a  hundred  pyramids  at  my  own  expenise, 
or  published  as  many  volumes  of  the  finest  wit  and 
learning.  In  what  a  beautiful  light  has  the  holy 
Scripture  represented  Abdon,  one  of  the  judges  of 
Israel,  who  had  forty  sons  and  thirty  grandsons^ 
that  rode  on  threescore  and  ten  ass-colts,  according 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  eastern  countries !  How 
must  the  heart  of  the  old  man  rejoice,  when  he  saw 
such  a  beautiful  procession  of  his  own  descendants, 
such  a  nutnerous  cavalcade  of  his  own  raising !  For 
my  own  part,  I  can  sit  in  mv  parlour  with  great  con- 
tent, when  I  take  a  review  of  half  a  dozen  of  my  little 
boys  mounting  upon  hobby-horses,  and  of  as  many 
litde  girls  tutoring  their  babies,  each  of  them  endea* 
vouring  to  excel  the  rest,  and  to  do  something  that 
may  gain  my  favour  and  approbation.  I  cannot 
question  but  he  who  has  blessed  me  with  so  many 
children,  will  assist  my  endeavours  in  providing  for 
them.  There  is  one  thing  I  am  able  to  give  each  of 
them,  which  is  a  virtuous  education.  I  think  it  is 
Sir  Francis  Bacon's  observation,  that  in  a  numerous 
family  of  children,  the  eldest  is  often  spoiled  by  the 
prospect  of  an  estate,  and  the  youngest  by  being  the 
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darling  of  the  parent ;  but  that  some  or  other  in  the 
middle,  who  has  not  perhaps  been  regarded,  has 
made  his  way  in  the  world,  and  overtopped  the  rest. 
It  is  my  business  to  implant  in  every  one  of  my  chil- 
dren the  same  seeds  of  industry,  and  the  same  hpnest 
principles.  By  this  means  I  think  I  have  a  fair 
chance,  that  one  or  other  of  them  may  grow  consi- 
derable in  some  or  other  way  of  life,  whether  it  be 
in  the  army,  or  in  the  fleet,  in  trade,  or  in  any  of  the 
ihree  learned  professions ;  for  you  must  know,  Sir, 
lliat,  from  long  experience  and  observation,  I  am 
persuaded  of  what  seems  a  paradox  to  most  of  those 
witli  whom  I  converse,  namely,  that  a  man  who  ttas 
many  children,  and  gives  liiem  a  good  education,  is 
more  likely  to  raise  a  fapaily,  than  be  who  has  but 
one,  notwithstanding  he  leaves  him  his  whole  estate. 
For  this  reason  I  cannot  forbear  amusing  myself  with 
finding  out  a  general,  an  admiral,  or  an  alderman  of 
London,  a  divine,  a  physician,  or  a  lawyer,  sonong 
my  little  people  who  are  now  perhaps  in  {)etticoats ; 
and  when  I  see  the  motherly  airs  of  my  little 
daughters  when  they  are  playing  with  their  puppets, 
I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  their  husbands  and 
children  will  be  happy  in  t^e  possession  of  sucb 
wives  and  mothers. 

'  If  you  are  a  father,  you  will  not,  perhaps,  think 
this  letter  impertinent ;  but  if  you  are  a  single  man, 
you  will  not  know  the  meaning  of  it,  and  probably 
throw  it  into  the  fire.  Whatever  you  determine  of 
it,  you  may  assure  yourself  that  it  comes  from  one 
who  is  Your  most  humble  servant, 

And  well-wisher, 

O.  Philogamus/ 
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Daram.    Sed  levius  fit  patientilk 

Quicquid  conigere  est  nefas. — Hob.  1  Od.  xxiv.  19. 

.  Tis  hard  :  bat  when  we  needs  mast  bear, 
Endaring  patience  makes  the  harden  light. — Creech. 

As  some  of  the  finest  compositions  among  the  an-' 
cients  are  in  allegory,  I  have  endeavoured,  in  several 
of  ,my  papers,  to  revive  that  way  of  writing,  and 
hope  I  have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful  in  it ; 
for  I  find  there  is  always  a  great  demand  for  those 
particular  papers,  and  cannot  but  observe  that  several 
authors  have  endeavoured  of  late  to  excel  in  works 
of  this  nature.  Among  these,  I. do  not  know  any 
one  who  has  succeeded  better  than  a  very  ingenious 
gentleman,  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  following 
piece,  and  who  was  the  author  of  the  vision  in  the 
460th  paper. — O. 

How  are  we  tortured  with  the  absence  of  what  we 
covet  to  possess,  when  it  appears  to  be  lost  to  us ! 
What  excursions  does  the  soul  make  in  imagination 
afler  it!  and  how  does  it  turn  into  itself  again,  more 
foolishly  fond  and  dejected  at  the  disappointment ! 
Our  grief,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  reason, 
which  might  restrain  it,  searches  to  find  a  farther 
nourishment.  It  calls  upon  memory  to  relate  the 
several  passages  and  circumstances  of  satisfaction 
which  we  formerly  enjoyed ;  the  pleasures  we  pur- 
chased by  those  riches  that  are  taken  from  us ;  or 
the  power  and  splendour  of  our  departed  honours, 
or  the  voice,  the  words,  the  looks,  Uie  temper,  and 
affections,  of  our  friends  that  are  deceased.  It  needs 
must  happen  from  hence  that  the  passion  should  often 
swell  to  such  a  size  ad  to  burst  the  heart  which  con* 
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tains  it»  if  time  did  not  make  these  circumstances 
less  strong  and  lively,  so  that  reason  should  become 
a  more  equal  match  for  the  passion,  or  if  another 
desire  which  becopies  more  present  did  not  over- 
power them  with  a  livelier  representation.  These 
are  thoughts  which  I  had  wh^^n  I  fell  into  a  kind  of 
vision  upon  this  subject,  and  may  therefore  stand  for 
a  proper  introduction  to  a  relation  of  it. 

I  found  myself  upon  a  naked  shore,  with  company 
whose  afflicted  countenances  witnessed  their  condi- 
tions. Before  us  flowed  a  water,  deep,  silent,  and 
called  the  River  of  Tears,  which,  issuing  from  two 
fountains  on  an  upper  ground,  encompassed  an  island 
that  lay  before  us.  The  boat  which  plied  in  it  was 
old  and  shattered,  having  been  sometimes  overset 
by  the  impatience  and  haste  of  single  passengers 
to  arrive  at  the  other  side.  This  immediately  was 
brought  to  us  by  Misfortune  who  steers  it,  and  we 
were  all  preparing  to  take  our  places,  when  there 
appeared  a  woman  of  a  mild  and  composed  beha- 
viour, who  began  to  deter  us  from  it,  by  representing 
the  dangers  which  would  attend  our  voyage.  Here- 
upon some  who  knew  her  for  Patience,  and  some  of 
those  too  who  until  then  cried  the  loudest,  were  per- 
suaded by  her,  and  returned  back.  The  rest  of  us 
went  in,  and  she  (whose  good-nature  would  not  sufiPer 
her  to  forsake  persons  in  trouble)  desired  leave  to 
accompany  us,  that  she  might  at  least  administer 
some  small  comfort  or  advice  while  we  sailed.  We 
were  no  sooner  embarked  but  the  boat  was  pushed 
off,  the  sheet  was  spread;  and  being  filled  with  sighs, 
which  are  the  winds  of  that  country,  we  made  a  pas- 
sage to  the  farther  bank,  through  several  difficulties 
of  which  the  most  of  us  seemed  utterly  regardless. 

When  we  landed,  we  perceived  the  island  to  be 
strangely  overcast  with  fogs,  which  no  brightness 
could  pierce,  so  that  a  kind  of  gloomy  horror  sat 
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Bkw2^  brooding  over  il.  This  had  something  in  it 
▼ery  shocking  to  easy  tempers,  insomuch  that  some 
others,  whom  Patience  had  by  this  time  gained  over, 
left  OS  here,  and  privilV  conveyed  themselves  round 
the  verge  of  the  island,  to  find  a  ford  by  which  she 
told  them  they  might  escape. 

For  my  part,  I  still  went  along  with  those  who 
were  for  piercing  into  the  centre  of  the  place ;  and 
joining  ourselves  to  others*  whom  we  found  upon  the 
same  joumey>  we  meurched  solemnly  as  at  a  Aineral, 
thf  ough  bordering  hedges  of  rosemary,  and  through 
a  grove  of  yew-trees,  which  love  to  overshadow 
tomb»  and  flourish  in  churchyards.  Here  we  heard 
on  every  s*de  the  wailings  and  complaints  of  several 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  cast  themselves  discon- 
solately at  the  feet  of  trees ;  and  as  we  chanced  to 
approach  any  of  these,  we  might  perceive  them 
wringing  their  hands,  beating  theii  breasts,  tearing 
their  hair,  or  after  some  other  maimer  visibly  agi- 
tated with  vexation.  Our  sorrows  were  heightened 
by  the  influence  of  what  we  heard  and  safw,  and  one 
of  our  number  was  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 
wildness,  as  to  talk  of  hanging  himself  upon  a  bough 
which  shot  temptingly  across  the  path  we  travelled 
in;  but  he  was  restrained  from  it  by  the  kind  endea-* 
vours  of  our  above-mentioned  companion. 

We  had  now  gotten  into  the  most  dusky,  silent 
part  of  the  island,  and  by  the  redoubled  sounds  of 
sighs,  which  made  a  doleful  whistling  in  the  branches, 
the  thickness  of  air,  which  occasioned  faintish  re- 
spiration,  and  the  violent  throbbings  of  heart  which 
more  and  more  affected  us,  we  found  that  we  ap- 
proached the  Grotto  of  Grief.  It  was  a  wide,  hol- 
low, and  melancholy  cave,  sunk  deep  in  a  dale,  and 
watered  by  rivulets  that  had  a  colour  between  red 
and  black.  These  crept  slow  and  half  congealed 
amongst  its  windings,  and  mixed  their  heavy  mur- 
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murs  whhthe  echo  of  groans  that  rolled  through  all 
the  passages.  !n  the  most  retired  parts  of  it  sat  the 
doleful  being  herself;  the  path  to  her  was  strewed 
with  goads,  stings,  and  thorns ;  and  her  throne  on 
which  she  sat  was  broken  into  a  rock,  with  ragged 
pieces  pointing  upwards  for  her  to  lean  upon.  A 
heavy  mist  hung  above  her:  her  head  oppressed 
with  it  reclined  upon  her  arm.  Thus  did  she  reign 
over  her  disconsolate  subjects,  full  of  herself  to 
stupidity,  in  eternal  pensiveness,  and  the  profound- 
est  silence.  On  one  side  of  her  stood  Dejection 
just  dropping  into  a  swoon,  and  Paleness  wasting 
to  a  skeleton ;  on  the  other  side  were  Care  inwardly 
tormented  with  imaginations,  and  Anguish  suffering 
outward  troubles  to  suck  the, blood  from  her  heart 
m  the  shape  of  vultures.  The  whole  vault  had  a 
genuine  dismalness  in  it,  which  a  few  scattered 
lamps,  whose  bluish  flames  arose  and  sunk  in  their 
urns,  discovered  to  our  eyes  with  increase.  Some 
of  us  fell  down,  overcome  and  spent  with  what  they 
snifered  in  the  way,  and  were  given  over  to  those 
tormentors  that  stood  on  either  hand  of  the  presence; 
others,  galled  and  mortified  with  pain,  recovered  the 
entrance,  where  Patience,  whom  we  had  left  behind, 
was  still  waiting  to  receive  us. 

With  her  (whose  company  was  now  become  more 
grateful  to  us  by  the  want  we  had  found  of  her)  we 
winded  round  the  grotto,  and  ascended  at  the  back 
of  it,  out  of  the  mournful  dale  in  whose  bottom  it 
lay.  On  this  eminence  we  halted  by  her  advice,  to 
pant  for  breath ;  and  lifting  our  eyes,  which  until 
then  were  fixed  downwards,  felt  a  sullen  sort  of 
satisfaction,  in  observing  through  the  shades  what 
numbers  had  entered  the  island.  Thfs  satisfaction, 
which  appears  to  have  ill-nature  in  it,  was  excusable, 
because  it  happened  at  a  time  when  we  were  too 
much  taken  up  with  our  own  concern,  to  have  re- 
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spect  to  that  of  others ;  and  therefore  we  did  not 
consider  them  as  suffering)  but  ourselves  as  not  suf- 
fering in  the  most  forlorn  estate.  It  had  also  the 
groundwork  of  humanity  and  compassion  in  it, 
though  the  mind  was  then  too  dark  and  too  deeply 
engaged  to  perceive  it;  but  as  we  proceeded  on- 
wards, it  began  to  discover  itself,  and,  from  observ- 
ing that  others  were  unhappy,  we  came  to  question 
one  another,  when  it  was  that  we  met,  and  what  were 
the  sad  occasions  that  brought  us  together.  Tlien 
we  heard  our  stories,  we  compared  them,  we  mutually 
gave  and  received  pity,  and  so  by  degrees  became 
tolerable  company. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  troublesome  road  was 
thus  deceived ;  at  length  the  openings  among  the 
trees  grew  larger,  the  air  seemed  tliinner,  it  lay  with 
less  oppression  upon  us,  and  we  could  now  and  then 
discern  tracks  in  it  of  a  lighter  grayness,  like  the 
breakings  of  day,  short  in  duration,  much  enlivening, 
and  called  in  that  country  gleams  of  amusement. 
Within  a  short  while  these  gleams  began  to  appear 
more  frequent,  and  then  brighter  and  of  a  longer 
continuance :  the  sighs  that  hitherto  filled  the  air 
with  so  much  dolefulness,  altered  to  the  sound  'of 
common  breezes,  and  in  general  the  horrors  of  the 
island  were  abated. 

When  we  had  arrived  at  last  at  the  ford  by  which 
we  were  to  pass  out,  we  met  with  those  fashionable 
mourners  who  had  been  ferried  over  along  with  us« 
and  who,  being  unwilling  to  go  as  far  as  we,  had 
coasted  by  the  shore  to  find  the  place,  where  they 
waited  our  coming ;  that  by  shewing  themselves  to 
the  world  only  at  the  time  when  we  did,  they  might 
seem  also  to  have  been  among  the  troubles  of  the 
grotto.  Here  the  waters  that  rolled  on  the  other  side 
so  deep  and  silent,  were  much  dried  up,  and  it  was 
an  easier  matter  for  us  to  wade  over. 
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The  river  being  crossed,  we  were  received  upon 
the  farther  bank  by  our  friends  and  acquaintance, 
whom  Comfort  had  brought  out  to  congratulate  our 
appearance  in  the  world  again.  Some  of  these  blamed 
us  for  staying  so  long  away  from  them,  others  ad- 
vised us  against  all  temptations  of  going  back  again ; 
every  one  was  cautious  not  to  renew  our  trouble,  by 
asking  any  particulars  of  the  journey ;  and  all  con- 
cluded that,  in  a  case  of  so  much  melancholy  and 
affliction,  we  could  not  have  made  choice  of  a  fitter 
companion  than  Patience.  Here  Patience,  appear- 
ing serene  at  her  praises,  delivered  us  over  to  Com- 
fort. Comfort  smiled  at  his  receiving  the  charge ; 
immediately  the  sky  purpled  on  that  side  to  which 
he  turned,  and  double  day  at  once  broke  in  upon  me. 
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Melius,  pejus,  prosit,  obsit,  nil  vident,  nisi  quod  lubet. 

Teb.  Heaut.  act.,  iv.  sc  1. 

Better  or  worse,  profitable  or  disadvantageous,  they  see  nothing 
but  what  they  list. 

When  men  read,  they  taste  the  matter  with  which 
they  are  entertained,  according  as  their  own  respec- 
tive studies  and  inclinations  have  prepared  them,  and 
make  their  reflections  accordingly.  Some,  perusing 
Roman  writers,  would  find  in  them,  whatever  the 
subject  of  the  discourses  were,  parts  which  implied 
the  grandeur  of  that  people  in  their  warfare,  or  their 
politics.  As  for  my  part,  tvho  am  a  mere  Spectator, 
I  drew  this  morning  conclusions  oftheir  eminence  in 
what  I  think  great,  to  wit,  in  having  worthy  senti- 
ments^  from  tl^  reading  a  comedy  of  Terence.  The 
^  u2 
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play  was  tHe  Self-Tormentor.  It  is  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  a  perfect  picture  of  human  life,  but 
I  did  not  observe  in  the  whole  one  passage  that  could 
raise  a  laugh.  How  well-disposed  must  that  people 
be,  who  could  be  entertained  with  satisfaction  by  so 
sober  and  politejaJXthJ  In  the  first  scene  of  the  co^ 
jnedy,  when  one  of  the  old  men  accuses  the  other  of 
impe^nence  for  interposing  in  his  affairs,  he  answers, 
'  I  am  a  man,  and  cannot  help  feeling  any  sorrow 
that  can  arrive  at  man*/  It  is  said  this  sentence 
was  received  with  a  universal  applause.  There  can- 
not be  a  greater  argument  of  the  general  good  un- 
derstanding of  a  people,  than  a  sudden  consent  to 
give  their  approbation  of  a  sentiment  which  has  no 
emotion  in  it.  If  it  were  spoken  with  never  so  great 
skill  in  the  actor,  the  manner  of  uttering  that  sen- 
tence could  have  nothing  in  it  which  could  strike  any 
but  people  of  the  greatest  humanity,  nay  people  ele- 
gant and  skilful  in  observations  upon  it.  It  is  pos- 
sible he  might  have  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and, 
with  a  winning  insinuation  in  his  countenance,  ex- 
pressed to  his  neighbour  tliat  he  was  a  man  who 
made  his  case  his  own ;  yet  I  will  engage  a  player 
in  Covent-garden  might  hit  such  an  attitude  a  thou- 
sand times  before  he  would  have  been  regarded.  I 
have  heard  that  a  minister  of  state  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  all  manner  of  books  and  ballads 
brought  to  him,  of  what  kind  soever,  and  took  great 
notice  how  much  they  took  with  the  people ;  upon 
which  he  would,  and  certainly  might,  very  well  judge 
of  their  present  dispositions,  and  the  most  proper 
way  of  applying  them  according  to  his  own  purposes. 
What  passes  on  the  stage,  and  the  reception  it  meets 
with  from  the  audience,  is  a  very  useful  instruction 

*  Homo  siftn,  et  nihil  hutnanum  h  roe  alienura  puto. 

I  am  a  man ;  and  ail  calamities. 

That  touch  humanity,  come  home  to  me. — Colman. 
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of  this  kind.  According-  to  what  you  may  ohserve 
there  on*  our  stage,  you  see  them  onen  moved  so  di- 
rectly against  all  common  sense  and  humanity,  that 
you  would  be  apt  to  pronounce  us  a  nation  of  sa- 
yages.  It  cannot  be  called  a  mistake  of  what  is 
pleasant,  but  the  very  contrary  to  it  is  what  most  as- 
suredly takes  with  them.  The  other  night  an  old  wo- 
man carried  off  with  a  pain  in  her  side,  with  all  the 
distortions  and  anguish  of  countenance  which  is 
natural  to  one  in  that  condition,  was  laughed  and 
clapped  off  the  stage.  Terence's  comedy,  which  I 
am  speaking  of,  is  indeed  written  as  if  he  hoped  to 
please  none  but  such  as  had  as  good  a  taste  as  him- 
self. I  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the  natural  de- 
scription of  the  innocent  young  woman  made  by  the 
servant  to  his  master.  *  When  I  came  to  the  house,' 
said  he,  *■  an  old  woman  opened  the  door,  and  I 
followed  her  in,  because!  I  could,  by  entering  upon 
them  unawares,  better  observe  what  was  your  mis- 
tress's ordinary  manner  of  spending  her  time,  the 
only  way  of  judging  any  one's  inclinations  and  ge- 
nius. I  found  her  at  her  needle  in  a  sort  of  second 
mourning,  which  she  wore  for  an  aunt  she  had  lately 
lost.  She  had  nothing  on  but  what  shewed  "she 
dressed  only  for  herself.  Her  hair  hung  negligently 
about  her  shoulders.  She  had  none  of  the  arts 
with  which  others  used  to  set  themselves  off,  but  had 
that  negligence  of  person  which  is  remarkable  in 
those  who  are  careful  of  their  minds.  I1ien  she  had 
a  maid  who  was  at  work  near  her  that  was  a  slattern, 
because  her  mistress  was  careless ;  which  I  take  to 
be  another  argument  of  your  Security  in  her;  for  the 
go-betweens  of  women  of  intrigue  are  rewarded  too 
well  to  be  dirty.  When  you  were  named,  and  I  told 
her  you  desired  to  see  her,  she  threw  down  her  work 
for  joy,  covered  her  face,  and  decently  hid  her  tears.' 
He  must  be  a  very  good  actor,  and  draw  attention 

u  3 
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rather  from  his  own  character  than  the  words  of  the 
author,  that  could  gain  it  among  us  for  this  speech, 
though  so  full  of  nature  and  good  sense. 

The  intolerable  folly  and  confidence  of  players 
putting  in  words  of  their  own,  does  in  a  great  mea» 
sure  feed  the  absurd  taste  of  the  audience.  But  how- 
ever that  is,  it  is  ordinary  for  a  cluster  of  coxcombs 
to  take  up  the  house  to  uemselves,  and  equally  in« 
suit  both  the  actors  and  the  company.  These  sa* 
vages,  who  want  all  manner  of  regard  and  deference 
to  the  rest  c^  mankind,conie  only  to  shew  themselves 
to  us,  without  any  other  purpose  than  to  let  us  know 
they  despise  us. 

The  gross  of  an  audience  is  composed  of  two  sorts 
of  people^  those  who  know  no  pleasure  but  of  the 
body,  and  those  who  improve  or  command  corpo- 
real pleasures,  by  the  addition  of  fine  sentiments  of 
the  mind.  At  present  the  intelligent  part  of  the  com- 
pany are  wholly  subdued  by  the  insurrections  of  those 
who  know  no  satisfactions  but  what  they  have  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  animals. 

This  is  the  reason  that  when  a  scene  tending  to 
procreation  is  acted,  you  see  the  whole  pit  in  such  a 
chuckle,  and  old  lechers,  with  mouths  open,  stare  at 
the  loose  gesticulations  on  the  stage  with  shameful 
earnestness;  when  the  justest  pictures  of  human  life 
in  its  calm  dignity,  and  the  properest  sentiments  for 
the  conduct  of  it,  pass  by  like  mere  narration,  as 
conducing  only  to  somewhat  much  better  which  is  to 
*come  after.  I  have  seen  the  whole  bouse  at  some 
times  in  so  proper  a  disposition,  that  indeed  I  have 
trembled  for  the  boxes,  and  feared  the  entertainment 
would  end  in  the  representation  of  the  rape  of  the 
Sabiues. 

I  would  not  be  understood  in  this  talk  to  argue 
that  nothing  is  tolerable  on  the  stage  but  what  has 
an  immediate  tendency  to  the  promotion  of  virtue. 
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On  ^e  contrary^  I  can  allow,  provided  there  is  no- 
thing against  the  interests  of  virtue,  and  is  not  ofien*- 
sive  to  good  manners,  that  things  of  an  indifferent 
nature  may  be  represented.  For  this  reason  I  have 
no  exception  to  the  well-drawn  rusticities  in  the 
Country  Wake;  and  there  is  sometMng  so  miracu- 
lously pleasant  in  Dogget's  acting  the  awkward  tri- 
umph and  comic  sorrow  of  Hob  in  di£Perent  circum* 
stances^  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  stay  away  when- 
ever it  is  acted.  All  that  vexes  me  is,  that  the  gal- 
lantry of  taking  the  cudgels  for  Gloucestershire,  with 
the  pride  of  heart  in  tucking  himself  up,  and  taking 
aim  at  his  adversary,  as  well  as  the  other's  protesta- 
tion in  the  humanity  of  low  romance,  that  he  could 
not  promise  the  'squire  to  break  Hob's  head,  but  he 
would,  if  he  could,  do  it  in  love ;  then  flourish  and 
begin :  I  say  what  vexes  me  is,  that  such  excellent 
touches  as  uiese,  as  well  as  the  'squire's  being  out  of 
all  patience  at  Hob's  success,  and  venturing  himself 
into  the  crowd,  are  circumstances  hardly  taken  no- 
tice of,  and  the  height  of  the  jest  is  only  in  the  very 
point  that  heads  are  broken.  I  am  confident  were 
there  a  scene  written,  wherein  Penkethman  should 
break  his  leg  by  wrestliug  with  Bullock,  and  Dicky 
come  in  to  set  it,  without  one  word  said  but  what 
should  be  according  to  the  exact  rules  of  surgery  in 
making  this  extension,  and  binding  up  the  leg,  the 
whole  house  should  be  in  a  roar  of  applause  at  the 
dissembled  anguish  of  the  patient,  the  help  given  by 
him  who  threw  him  down,  and  the  handy  address  and 
arch  looks  of  the  surgeon.  To  enumerate  the  en* 
trance  of  ghosts,  the  embattling  of  armies,  the  noise 
of  heroes  in  love,  with  a  thousand  other  enormities, 
would  be  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  this  paper,  for 
which  reason  it  is  possible  they  may  have  hereaftei 
distinct  discourses  ;  not  forgetting  any  of  the  audi- 
ence who  shall  set  up  for  actors,  and  interrupt  the 
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play  on  the  stage ;  and  players  who  shall  prefer  the 
applaase  of  fools,  to  that  of  the  reasonable  part  of 
the  company. — T. 

POSTSCRIPT    TO   SPECTATOR,    N°   502» 

N.  B.  There  are  in  the  play  of  the  Self-Tor- 
mentor of  Terence,  which  is  allowed  a  most  excellent 
comedy,  several  incidents  which  would  draw  tears 
from  any  man  of  sense,  and  not  one  which  would 
move  his  laughter. — Spec,  in  folio,  N®  521. 

This  speculation,  N^  502,  is  controverted  in  the 
Guard.  N**  59,  by  a  writer  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  John  Lizard ;  perhaps  Dr.  £wd.  Young. 


N«  503.    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  7,  1712. 


Deleo  omnes  dehinc  ex  animo  mulieres. 

Ter.  Eun.  act.  ii.  sc.  3. 

From  henceforward  I  blot  out  of  my  thoughts  all  memory  of 
womankind. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  You  have  often  mentioned  with  great  vehemence 
and  indignation  the  misbehaviour  of  people  at  church ; 
but  I  am  at  present  to  talk  to  you  on  that  subject, 
and  complain  to  you  of  one,  whom  at  the  same  time 
I  know  not  what  to  accuse  of,  except  it  be  looking 
too  well  there,  and  diverting  the  eyes  of  the  congre- 
gation to  that  one  object.  However,  I  have  this  to 
say,  that  she  might  have  stayed  at  her  own  parish,  and 
not  come  to  perplex  those  who  are  otherwise  intent 
upon  their  duty. 

*  Last  Sunday  was  sevennight  I  went  into  a  church 
not  far  from  London-bridge  ;  but  I  wish  I  had  been 
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contented  to  go  to  my  own  parish,  I  am  sure  it  had 
been  better  for  me;  I  say.  I  went  to  church  thither, 
and  got  into  a  pew  very  near  the  pulpit.     I  had 
hardly  been  accommodated  with  a  seat,  before  there 
entered  into  the  aisle  a  young  lady  in  the  very  bloom 
of  youth  and  beauty,  and  dressed  in  the  most  elegant 
manner  imaginable.     Her  form  was  such  that  it  en^ 
gaged  the  eyes  of  the  whole  congregation  in  an  in- 
stant, and  mine  among  the  rest.     Though  we  were 
all  thus  fixed  upon  her,  she  was  no>t  in  the  least  out 
of  countenance,  or  under  the  least  disorder,  though 
unattended  by  any  one,  and  not  seeming  to  know 
particularly  where  to  place  herself*     However,  she 
had  not  in  the  least  a  confident  aspect,  but  moved  on 
with  the  most  graceful  modesty,  every  one  making 
way  until  she  came  to  a  seat  just  over  against  that 
in  which  I  was  placed.  -The  deputy  of  the  ward  sat 
in  that  pew^  and  she  stood  opposite  to  him,  and  at  a 
glance  into  the  seat,  though  she  did  not  appear  the 
least  acquainted  with  the  gentleman,  was  let  in,  with 
a  confusion  that  spoke  much  admiration  at  the  no* 
velty  of  the  thing.    The  service  immediately  began, 
and  she  composed  herself  for  it  with  an  air  of  so 
much  goodness  and  sweetness,  that  the  confession 
which  she  uttered,  so  as  to  be  heard  where  I  sat, 
appeared  an  act  of  humiliation  more  than  she  had 
occasion  for.   The  truth  is,  her  beauty  had  something 
so  innocent,  and  yet  so  sublime,  that  we  all  gazed 
upon  her  like  a  phantom.     None  of  the  pictures 
which  we  behold  of  the  best  Italian  painters  have 
any  thing  like  the  spirit  which  appeared  in  her  coun- 
tenance, at  the  different  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
several  parts  of  divine  service.    That  gratitude  and 
joy  at  a  thanksgiving,  that  lowliness  and  sorrow  at 
the  prayers  for  the  sick  and  distressed,  that  triumf^ 
at  the  passages  which  eave  instances  of  the  divine 
mercyt  which  appeared  respectively  in  her  aspect, 
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will  be  in  my  memory  to  my  last  hour.  I  protest  to 
you,  Sir,  she  suspended  the  devotion  of  every  one 
around  her ;  and  the  ease  she  did  every  thing  with 
soon  dispersed  the  churlish  dislike  and  hesitation  in 
approving  what  is  excellent,  too  frequent  among  us, 
to  a  general  attention  and  entertainment  in  observ- 
ing her  behaviour.  All  the  while  that  we  were  gazing 
at  her,  she  took  notice  of  no  object  about  her,  but 
had  an  art  of  seeming  awkwardly  attentive,  whatever 
else  her  eyes  were  accidentally  thrown  upon.  One . 
thing  indeed  was  particular,  she  stood  the  whole 
service,  and  never  kneeled  or  sat :  I  do  not  question 
but  that  was  to  shew  herself  with  the  greater  advan- 
tage, and  set  forth  to  better  grace  her  hands  and 
arms,  lifted  up  with  the  most  ardent  devotion ;  and 
her  bosom,  the  fairest  that  ever  was  seen,  bare  to 
observation ;  while  she,  you  must  think,  knew  no- 
thing of  the  concern  she  gave  others,  any  other  than 
as  an  example  of  devotion,  that  threw  herself  out, 
without  regard  to  dress  or  garment,  all  contrition, 
and  loose  of  all  worldly  regards,  in  ecstasy  of  devo- 
tion. Well ;  now  the  organ  was  to  play  a  voluntary, 
and  she  was  so  skilful  in  music,  and  so  touched 
with  it,  that  she  kept  time  not  only  with  some  mo- 
tion of  her  head,  but  also  with  a  different  air  in  her 
countenance.  When  the  music  was  strong  and  bold, 
she  looked  exalted,  but  serious ;  when  lively  and 
airy,  she  was  smiling  and  gracious ;  when  the  notes 
were  more  soft  and  languishing,  she  was  kind  and 
full  of  pity.  When  she  had  now  made  it  visible  to 
the  whole  congregation*  by  her  motion  and  ear,  that 
she  could  dance,  and  she  wanted  now  only  to  inform 
us  that  she  could  sing  too ;  when  the  psalm  was 
^iven  out,  her  voice  was  distinguished  above  all  the 
rest,  or  rather  people  did  not  exert  their  own,  in 
order  to  hear  her.  Never  was  any  heard  so  sweet 
and  ^o  strong.     The  organist  observed  it,  and  he 
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thought  fit  to  play  to  her  only,  and  she  swelled  every 
note,  -when  she  found  she  had  thrown  us  all  out,  and 
had  the  last  verse  to  herself  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
whole  congregation  was  intent  upon  her,  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  see  in  the  cathedrals  they  are  on  the 
person  who  sings  alone  the  anthem.  Well ;  it  came 
at  last  to  the  sermon,  and  our  young  lady  would  not 
lose  her  part  in  that  neither ;  for  she  fixed  her  eye 
upon  the  preacher,  and  as  he  said  any  thing  she  ap- 
proved, with  one  of  Charles  Mather's  fine  tablets  she 
set  down  the  sentence,  at  once  shewing  her  fine  hand, 
the  gold  pen,  her  readiness  in  writing,  and  her  judg- 
ment in  choosing  what  to  write.  To  sum  up  what  I 
intend  by  this  long  and  particular  account,  I  mean 
to  appeal  to  you,  whether  it  is  reasonable  that  such 
a  creature  as  this  shall  come  from  a  jaunty  part  of 
the  town,  and  give  herself  such  violent  airs,  to  the 
disturbance  of  an  innocent  and  inofi*ensive  congre- 
gation, with  her  sublimities.  The  fact,  I  assure  you, 
was  as  I  have  related:  but  I  had  like  to  have  forgot 
another  very  considerable  particular.  As  soon  as 
church  was  done,  she  immediately  stepped  out  of 
her  pew,  and  fell  into  the  finest  pitty-patty  air,  for- 
sooth, wonderfully  out  of  countenance,  tossing  her 
head  up  and  down,  as  she  swam  along  the  body  of 
the  church.  I,  with  several  others  of  the  inhabitants, 
followed  her  out,  and  saw  her  hold  up  her  fan  to  a 
hackney-coach  at  a  distance,  who  immediately  came 
up  to  her,  and  she  whipped  into  it  with  great  nimble- 
ness,  pulled  the  door  with  a  bowing  mien,  as  if  she 
had  been  used  to  a  better  glass.  She  said  aloud, 
"  You  know  where  to  go,"  and  drove  off.'  By  this 
time  the  best  of  the  congregation  was  at  the  church- 
door,  and  I  could  hear  some  say,  "  A  very  fine  lady;" 
others,  "  I'll  warrant  you,  she  is  no  better  than  she 
should  be :"  and  one  very  wise  old  lady  said,  she 
ought  to  have  been  taken  up.    Mr.  Spectator,  I  think 
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this  matter  lies  wholly  befbre  you:  for  the  offeBce 
does  not  come  under  any  law,  though  jt  is  apparent 
this  creature  came  among  us  only  t^  give  herself 
aire,  and  enjoy  her  full  swing  in  being  admired.  I 
desire  you  will  print  this,  that  she'may  l^e  confined 
to  her  own  parish ;  for  I  can  assure  you  there  is  no 
attending  any  thing  else  in  a  place  where  she  is  a 
novelty.  She  has  been  talked  of  among  us  ever  since 
under  the  name  of  ^'  the  phantom  :*'  but  I  would  ad- 
vise her  to  come  no  more ;  for  there  is  ;30  strong-a 
party  made  by  the  women  against  her,  that  she  must 
expect  they  will  not  be  excelled  a  second  time  in  so 
outrageous  a  manner,  without  doing  her  some  insult. 
Young  women,  who  assume  after  this  rate,  and  af- 
fect exposing  themselves  to  view  in  congregations  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town,  are  not  so  mischievous, 
because  they  are  rivalled  by  more  of  the  ^ame  am- 
bition, who  will  not  let  the  rest  of  the  company  be 
particular :  but  in  the  name  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion where  I  was,  I  desire  you  to  keep  these  agree- 
able disturbances  out  of  the  city,  where  sobriety  of 
manners  is  still  preserved,  and  all  glaring  and  osten- 
tatious behaviour,  even  in  things  laudable,  discoun- 
tenanced. I  unsh  you  may  never  see  the  phantom, 
and  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

T.  Ralph  Wonder.' 


N<»504.    WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  1712. 


Lepos  tuteeSy  et  pulpamentum  qnaBris. — ^Tsb.  Ean.  act.  iii.  sc.  1. 
You  are  a  hare  yourcelf,  and  want  dainties,  forsooth. 

It  is  a  great  convenience  to  those  who  want  wit  to 
furnish  out  a  conversation,  that  there  is  something 
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or  other  in  all  companies  where  it  is  wanted  snbsti- 
tated  in  its  stead,  which,  acooiding  to  their  taste, 
does  the  hnsines  as  welL  Of  this  nature  is  the  agree- 
able pastime  in  coontry-halls  of  cross-purposes,  ques- 
tions and  commands,  and  the  like.  A  little  supeiior 
to  these  are  those  idio  can  play  at  crambo,  or  cap 
▼erses.  Then  above  them  are  such  as  can  make 
▼erses,  that  is,  ihyme ;  and  among  those  who  have 
the  Latin  tongue,  such  as  used  to  make  what  they 
c^all  golden  Terses.  Commend  me  also  to  those  who 
haye  not  brains  enough  for  any  of  these  exercises, 
and  yet  do  not  give  up  their  pretensions  to  mirth. 
These  can  slap  you  on  the  l»ck  unawares,  laugh 
loud,  ask  you  how  you  do  with  a  twang  on  your 
shoulders,  say  you  are  dull  to-day,  and  laugh  a  vo- 
luntary to  put  you  in  humour ;  not  to  mention  the 
laborious  way  among  the  minor  poets,  of  making 
things  come  into  suc£  and  such  a  shape,  as  that  of 
an  eg^,  a  hand,  an  axe,  or  any  thing  that  nobody 
had  thought  on  before,  for  that  purpose,  or  which 
would  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  pains  ot  accomplish,  if 
they  did.  But  all  these  methods,  though  they  are  me- 
chuiical,  and  may  be  arrived  at  with  the  smallest  ca- 
pacity, do  not  serve  an  honest  gentleman  who  wants 
wit  for  his  ordinary  occasions ;  therefore  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  poor  in  imagination  should 
have  somediing  which  may  be  serviceable  to  them 
at  all  hours  upon  all  common  occurrences.  That 
which  we  call  punning  is  therefore  gnsoLUy  iLflTec^tfid 
by  men  of  smaU  intellects.  These  men  iiet>d  not  be 
concerned  with  you  for  the  whole  sentence ;  but  if 
they  can  say  a  (][uaint  thing,  or  bring  in  a  word  which 
sounds  like  any  one  word  you  have  spoken  to  them, 
they  can  turn  the  discourse,  or  distract  you  so  that 
you  cannot  go  on,  and  by  consequence,  if  they  can- 
not be  as  witty  as  you  are,  they  can  hinder  your 
being  any  wittier  than  they  are.    Tb""   *'  —  *^k 
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of  a  candle,  he  'can  deal'  with  you ;  iind  if  you  ask 
him  to  help  you  to  some  breads  a  punster  should 
think  himself  very  *  ill-bred'  if  he  did  not;  and  if 
he  is  not  as  '  well-bred' as  yourself,  he  hopes  for 
'  grains'  of  allowance.  If  you  do  not  understand 
that  last.fancy,  you  must  recollect  that  bread  is  made 
of  grain ;  and  so  they  go  on  for  ever,  wit];iout  possi- 
bility of  being  exhausted. 

There  are  another  kind  of  people  of  small  facul- 
ties, who  supply  want  of  wit  with  want  of  breeding; 
and  because  women  are  both  by  nature  and  educa- 
tion more  offended  at  any  thing  which  is  immodest 
than  we  men  are,  these  are  ever  harping  upon  things 
they  oaght  not  to  allude  to,  and  deal  mightily  in 
double  meanings.  Every  one's  own  observation  will 
ifuggest  instances  enough  of  this  kind  without  my 
mentioning  any ;  for  your  double  meaners  are  dis- 
persed up  and  down  through  all  parts  of  the  town 
or  city  where  there  are  any  to  offend,  in  order  to  set 
off  themselves.  These  men  are  mighty  loud  laugh- 
ers, and  held  very  pretty  gentlemen  with  the  sillier 
and  imbred  part  of  womankind.  But,  above  all 
already  mentioned,  or  any  who  ever  were,  or  ever 
can  be  in  the  world,  the  happiest  and  surest  to  be  plea- 
sant, are  a  sort  of  people  whom  we  have  not  indeed 
lately  heard  much  of,  and  those  are  your  *  biters.' 

A  biter  is  one  who  tells  you  a  thing  you  have  no 
reason  to  disbelieve  in  itself,  and  perhaps  has  given 
you,  before  he  bit  you,  no  reason  to  disbelieve  it  for 
his  saying  it ;  and,  if  you  give  him  credit,  laughs  in 
your  face,  and  triumphs  that  he  has  deceived  you. 
In  a  word,  a  biter  is  one  who  thinks  you  a  fool,  he- 
cause  you  do  not  think  him  a  knave.  This  descrip- 
tion of  him  one  may  insist  upon  to  be  a  just  one ; 
for  what  else  but  a  degree  of  knavery  is  it,  to  depend 
upon  deceit  for  what  you  gain  of  another,  be  it  in 
point  of  wit,  or  interest,  or  any  thing  else  ? 
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This  way  of  wit  is  called  '  biting/  by  a  metaphor 
taken  from  beasts  of  prey,  which  devout  harmless 
and  unarmed  animals,  and  look  upon  them  as  their 
food  wherever  they  meet  them.  The  sharpers  about 
town  very  ingeniously  understood  themselves  to  be 
to  the  undesigning  part  of  mankind  what  foxes  are  to 
lambs,  and  therefore  used  the  word  biting,  to  ex- 
press any  exploit  wherein  they  had  overreached  any 
mnocent  and  inadvertent  man  of  his  purse.  These 
rascals  of  late  years  have  been  the  gallants  of  the 
town,  and  carried  it  with  a  fashionable  haughty  air,  to 
the  discouragement  of  modesty,  and  all  honest  arts. 
Shallow  fops,  who  are  governed  by  the  eye,  and  ad- 
mire every  thing  that  struts  in  vogue,  took  up  from 
the  sharpers  the  phrase  of  biting,  and  used  it  upon 
all  occasions,  either  to  disown  any  nonsensical  stuff 
they  should  talk  themselves,  or  evade  the  force  of 
what  was  reasonably  said  by  others.  Thus,  when 
one  of  these  cunning  creatures  was  entered  into  a 
debate  with  you,  whether  it  was  practicable  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  to  accomplish  such  a  pro- 
position, and  YOU  thought  he  had  let  fall  what  de- 
stroyed his  side  of  the  question,  as  soon  as  you 
looked  with  an  earnestness  ready  to  lay  hold  of  it, 
h6  immediately  cried,  '  Bite/  and  you  were  imme- 
diately to  ackiiowledge  all  that  part  was  in  jest. 
They  carry  this  to  all  the  extravagance  imaginable ; 
and  if  one  of  these  witlings  knows  any  particulars 
which  may  give  authority  to  what  he  says,  he  is 
still  the  more  ingenious  if  he  imposes  upon  your  cre- 
dulity. I  remember  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
kind.  There  came  up  a  shrewd  young  fellow  to  a 
plain  young  man,  his  countrvman,  and  taking  him 
aside  with  a  grave  concerned  countenance,  goes  on 
at  this  rate :  '  I  see  you  here,  and  have  you  heard 
nothing  out  of  Yorkshire? — You  look  so  sur"*^-^^ 
you  could  not  have  heard  of  it — and  yet  the 
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lara  are  such  that  it  cannot  be  false :  I  am  sorry  I 
am  got  into  it  so  far  that  I  now  must  tell  you ;  but 
I  know  not  but  it  may  be  for  your  service  to  know. 
On  Tuesday  last,  just  after  dinner — ^you  know  his 
manner  is  to  smoke — opening  his  box,  your  father 
fell  down  dead  in  an  apoplej^y/  The  youth  shewed 
the  filial  sorrow  which  he  ought — Upon  which  the 
witty  man  cried,  ^  Bite,  there  was  nothing  in  all  this/ 
To  put  an  end  to  this  silly,  pernicious,  frivolous 
way  at  once,  I  will  give  the  reader  one  late  instance 
of  a  bite,  which  no  biter  for  the  future  will  ever  be 
able  to  equal,  though  I  heartily  wish  him  the  same 
occasion.  It  is  a  superstition  with  some  surgeons 
who  beg  the  bodies  of  condemned  malefactors,  to  go 
to  the  jail,  and  bargain  for  the  carcass  with  the 
criminal  himself.  A  good  honest  fellow  did  so  last 
sessions,  and  was  admitted  to  the  condemned  men 
on  the  morning  wherein  they  died.  The  surgeon 
communicated  his  business,  and  fell  into  discourse 
with  a  little  fellow,  who  refused  twelve  shillings,  and 
insisted  upon  fifteen  for  his  body.  The  fellow  who 
killed  the  officer  of  Newgate,  very  forwardly,  and 
like  a  man  who  was  willing  to  deal,  told  him, '  Look 
you,  Mr.  Surgeon,  that  little  dry  fellow,  who  has 
been  half  starved  all  his  life,  and  is  now  half  dead 
with  fear,  cannot  answer  your  purpose.  I  have  ever 
lived  high  and  freely,  my  veins  are  full,  I  have  not 
pined  in  imprisonment;  you  see  my  crest  swells  to 
your  knife ;  and  after  Jack  Catch  has  done,  upon 
my  honour  you  will  find  me  as  sound  as  ever  a  bul- 
lock in  any  of  the  markets.  Come,  for  twenty  shil- 
lings I  am  your  man.^  Says  the  surgeon,  *  Done, 
there  is  a  guinea.'  This  witty  rogue  took  the  money, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  it  in  his  fist,  cries,  *  Bite^  I 
am  to  be  hanged  in  chains.* — T. 


*  — 
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Non  habeo  denique  oaaci  Marsom  augurein, 

Non  vicanos  arospices,  non  de  circo  astrologos. 

Non  Isiacos  conjectores,  non  interpretes  somniikni ; 

Non  eoim  sunt  u,  aut  8cienti&,  aut  arte  divini, 

Sed  soperstitiosi  Tatesi  impndentesqae  harioli, 

Antinertes*  ant  inMni,  aut  qaibus  egestas  imperat: 

Qai  8oi  qosestfis  caus&  fictas  Auscitant  sententias  j 

Qai  sibt  semitam  non  sapiunt,  alteri  monstrant  yiam  ; 

Quibas  drriUas  pollicentur,  ab  ib  drachmam  petunt : 

Be  divitiis  dedacant  drachmam,  reddant  cetera. — EKWxvt. 

Aogors  and  soothsayers,  astrologers. 

Diviners,  and  Interpreters  of  dreams, 

I  ne'er  consult,  and  heartily  despise : 

Vain  their  pretence  to  more  than  human  skill : 

For  gain,  imaginary  schemes  they  draw; 

Wanderers  theraselTes,  thej  guide  another's  steps; 

And  for  poor  siipence  promise  countless  wealth : 

Let  them,  if  they  expect  to  be  believed,  , 

Deduct  the  sixpence,  and  bestow  the  rest. 

Those  who  have  maintained  that  men  would  be 
more  miserable  than  beasts,  were  their  hopes  eon- 
fined  to  this  life  only,  among  other  considerations 
take  notice,  that  the  latter  are  only  afflicted  with  the 
anguish  of  the  present  evil,  whereas  the  former  are 
very  often  pained  by  the  reflection  on  what  is  passed, 
and  the  fear  of  what  is  to  come.  This  fear  of  any 
future  difficulties  or  misfortunes  is  so  natural  to  the 
mind,  that  *wefe  a  man's  sorrows  and  disquietudes 
summed  up  at  the  end  of  his  life,  it  would  generally 
be  found  that  he  had  suffered  more  from  the  appre- 
hension of  such  evils  as  never  happened  to  him,  Uian 
from  those  evils  which  had  really  befallen  him.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  among  those  evils  which  befal 
U8,  there  are  many  which  have  been  more  painful  to 
us  in  the  prospect,  than  by  their  actr 
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This  natural  impatience  to  look  into  futurity,  and 
to  know  what  accidents  may  happen  to  us  hereafter^ 
has  given  birth  to  many  ridiculous  arts  and  inven- 
tions. Some  found  their  prescience  on  the  lines  of 
a  man's  hand,  others  on  the  features  of  his  face ; 
some  on  the  signatures  which  nature  has  impressed 
on  his  body,  and  others  on  his  own  hand  writing : 
some  read  men's  fortunes  in  the  stars,  as  others  have 
searched  after  them  in  the  entrails  of  beasts,  or  the 
flights  of  birds.  Men  of  the  best  sense  have  been 
touched  more  or  less  with  these  groundless  horrors 
and  presages  of  futurity,  npon  surveying  the  most 
indifferent  works  of  nature.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
surprising  than  to  consider  Cicero*,  who  made  the 
greatest  figure  at  the  bar  and  in  the  senate  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  and  at  the  same  time  out- 
shined  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  in  his  library 
and  in  his  retirements,  as  busying  himself  in  the  col- 
lege of  augurs,  and  observing  with  a  religious  atten- 
tion after  what  manner  the  chickens  pecked  the  se- 
veral grains  of  corn  which  were  thrown  to  them? 

Notwithstanding  these  follies  are  pretty  well  worn 
out  of  the  minds  of  the  wise  and  learned  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  multitudes  of  weak  and  ignorant  persons 
are  still  slaves  to  them.  There  are  numberless  arts 
of  prediction  among  the  vulgar,  which  are  too  tri- 
fling to  enumerate;  and  infinite  observations  of  days, 
numbers,  voices,  and  figures,  which  are  regarded  by 
them  as  portents  and  prodigies.  In  short,  every 
thing  prophesies  to  the  superstitious  man ;  there  is 
scarce  a  straw,  or  a  rusty  piece  of  iron,  that  lies  in 
his  way  by  accident. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  many  wizards,  gip- 
sies, and  cunning  men,  are  dispersed  through  all 

*  Tbls  censure  of  Cicero  seems  to  be  unfounded ;  for  it  is 
said  of  him,  that  he  \trondered  how  one  augur  could  meet  another 

without  laughing  in  his  face. 
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thecountieE  and  maTket-towns  of  Great  Britain,  not . 
to  mention  the  fortune-tellers  and  astrolt^rs,  who 
live  very  comfortably  upon  the  curiosity  of  several 
well-disposed  persona  in  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster. 

Among  the  many  pretended  arts  of  divination, 
there  is  none  which  so  universally  amuses  as  that  by 
dreams.  I  have  indeed  observed  in  a  late  specula- 
tion, that  there  have  been  sometimes,  upon  very  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  supernatural  revelatiDns  made 
to  certain  persons  by  this  means;  but  as  it  is  the 
chief  business  of  this  paper  to  root  out  popular  errors, 
I  must  endeavour  to  expose  the  folly  and  supersti- 
tion of  those  persons,  who,  m  the  common  and  or- 
dinary course  of  life,  lay  any  stress  upon  things  of 
so  uncertain,  shadowy,  and  chimerical  a  nature. 
This  I  cannot  do  more  effectually  than  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  is  dated  from  a  quarter  of  the 
town  that  has  always  been  the  habitation  of  some 
prophetic  Philomath;  it  having  been  usual  time  out 
of  mind,  for  all  such  people  as  have  lost  their  wits, 
to  resort  to  that  place  either  for  their  cure  or  for  their 
instruction. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  MoorGetdi,  Oct  i.  171S. 

'  Having  lon^  considered  whether  there  be  any 
trade  wanting  m  this  great  city,  after  having;  sur- 
veyed very  attentively  all  kinds  of  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions, I  do  not  find  in  any  quarter  of  the  town  an 
oneiro-critic,  or,  in  plain  English,  an  interpreter  of 
dreams.     For  want  of  so  useful  a  person,  there  are 
several  good  people  who  are  veiy  much  puzzled  in 
this  particular,  and  dream  a  whole  year  together 
without  being  ever  the  wiser  for  it. 
pretty  well  qualified  for  this  office,  ha 
oj  candle-light  all  ihe  rules  of  art  whic 
liud  dpwn  upon  this  sul^ect.  My  greet 
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wife's  side  was  a  Scotch  Highlander,  and  second- 
sighted.  I  have  four  fingers  and  two  thumbs  upon 
one  hand,  and  was  bom  on  the  longest  night  of  the 
year.  My  Christian  and  sur-name  begin  and  end 
with  the  same  letters.  I  am  lodged  in  Moorfields, 
in  a  house  that  for  these  fifty  years  has  been  always 
tenanted  by  a  conjurer. 

'If  you  hs^d  been  in  company,  so  much  as  myself, 
with  ordinary  women  of  the  town,  you  must  know 
that  there  are  many  of  theni  who  every  day  in  their 
lives,  upon  seeing  or  hearing  of  any  thing  that  is 
unexpected,  cry,  "My  dream  is  out;"  and  cannot 
go  to  sleep  in  quiet  the  next  night,  until  something  or 
other  has  happened  which  has  expounded  the  visions 
of  the  preceding  one.  There  are  others  who  are  in 
very  great  pain  for  not  being  able  to  recover  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  dream,  that  made  strong  impres- 
sions upon  them  while  it  lasted.  In  short,  Sir^  there 
are  many  whose  waking  thoughts  are  wholly  em- 
ployed on  their  sleeping  ones.  For  the  benefit, 
therefore,  of  this  curious  and  inquisitive  part  of  my 
fellow-subjects,  I  shall  in  the  first  place  tell  those 
persons  what  they  dreamt  of,  who  fancy  they  never 
dream  at  all.  In  the  next  place  I  shall  make  out  any 
dream,  upon  hearing  a  single  circumstance  of  it;  and, 
in  the  last  place,  I  shall  expound  to  them  the  good  or 
bad  fortune  which  such  dreams  portend.  If  they  do 
not  presage  good  luck,  I  shall  desire  nothing  for  my 
pains';  not  questioning  at  the  same  time,  that  those 
who  consult  me  will  be  so  reasonable  as  to  afford  me 
a  moderate  share  out  of  any  considerable  estate, 
profit,  or  emolument,  which  I  shall  thus  discover  to 
them.  I  intei*pret  to  the  poor  for  nothing,  on  con- 
dition that  their  names  may  be  inserted  in  public 
advertisements,  to  attest  the  truth  of  such  my  inter- 
pretations. As  for  people  of  quality,  or  others  who 
are  indisposed,  and  do  not  care  to  come  in  person,  I 
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can  ioteipret  their  dreams  by  seeing  their  water.  I 
set  aside  one  day  in  the  week  for  lovers ;  and  inter- 
pret by  the  great  for  any  gentlewoman  who  is  turned 
of  axty,  after  the  rate  of  half-a-crown  per  week,  with 
the  usual  allowances  for  good  luck.  I  have  several 
rooms  and  apartments  fitted  up  at  reasonable  rates, 
for  such  as  have  not  conveniences  for  dreaming  at 
their  own  houses.  Titus  Throphoius, 

'  N.B.  I  am  not  dumb.' 
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Candida  perpetoo  reside,  Concordia,  lecto, 
Tamqae  pari  semper  sit  Venus  feqna  jago. 

IHligat  ilia  senem  quondam ;  sed  et  ilia  marito, 
Tunc  quoque  cum  fuerit,  non  videator  anus. 

Mart.  4  Epig*  xiii.  7. 

Perpetual  harmony  their  bed  attend. 
And  Venus  still  the  weli-match'd  pair  befriend ! 
May  she,  vfhen  time  has  sunk  him  into  years. 
Love  her  old  man,  and  cherish  his  white  hairs; 
Nor  he  perceive  her  charms  thro'  age  decay. 
But  think  each  happy  sun  his  bridal  day  1 

The  following  essay  is  written  by  the  gentleman  to 
whom  the  world  is  obliged  for  those  several  excel- 
lent discourses  which  have  been  marked  with  the 
letter  X. 

I  have  somewhere  met  with  a  fable  that  made 
Wealth  the  father  of  Love.  It  is  certain  a  mind 
ought  at  least  to  be  free  from  the  apprehensions  of 
want  and  poverty,  before  it  can  fully  attend  to  all  the 
softnesses  and  endearments  of  this  passion;  not- 
withstanding we  see  multitudes  of  married  people, 
who  are  utter  strangers  to  this  delightful  passion, 
amidst  all  the  affluence  of  the  most  plentiful  fortunes. 
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It  is  not  sufficient,  to  make  a  marriage  happy,  that 
the  humours  of  two  people  should  be  alike.  I  could 
instance  a  hundred  pair,  who  have  not  the  least  sen- 
timent of  love  remaining  for  one  another,  yet  are 
so  like  in  their  humours,  that  if  they  were  not  al- 
ready married,  the  whole  world  would  design  them 
for  man  and  wife. 

The  spirit  of  love  has  something  so  extremely  fine 
in  it,  that  it  is  very  often  disturbed  and  lost,  by  some 
little  accidents,  which  the  careless  and  unpolite  never 
attend  to,  until  it  is  gone  past  recovery. 

Nothing  has  more  contributed  to  banish  it  from 
a  married  state,  than  too  great  a  familiarity,  and 
laying  aside  the  common  rules  of  decency.  Though  I 
could  give  instances  of  this  in  several  particulars,  I 
shall  only  mention  that  of  dress.  The  beaux  and 
belles  about  town,  who  dress  purely  to  catch  one 
another,  tliink  there  is  no  farther  occasion  for  the 
bait,  when  their  first  design  has  succeeded.  But 
besides  the  too  common  fkult  in  point  of  neatness, 
there  are  several  others  which  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  touched  upon,  but  in  one  of  our  modern 
comedies*,  where  a  French  woman  ofiering  to  un- 
dress and  dress  herself  before  the  lover  of  the  play, 
and  assuring  his  mistress  that  it  was  very  usual  m 
France,  the  lady  tells  her  that  is  a  secret  in  dress 
she  never  knew  before,  and  that  she  was  so  unpo- 
lished an  English  woman,  as  to  resolve  never  to  learn 
even  to  dress  before  her  husband. 

There  is  something  so  gross  in  the  carriage  of 
some  wives,  that  they  lose  their  husbands'  hearts 
for  faults,  which  if  ,|t  luan  has  either  good-nature  or 
good-breeding,  h^'  knows  not  how  to  tell  them  of^ 
I  am  afraid,  indeed,  the  ladies  are  generally  most 
faulty  in  this  particular;  who,  at  their  first  giving  into 

•  The  Fnn$rah  or  Grief  Akmode,  by  Steele. 
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love,  find  the  way  lo  smooth  and  pleasant,  that  they 
foncy  it  is  scarce  possible  to  be  tired  in  it. 

There  is  so  much  nicety  and  discretion  required 
to  keep  love  alive  aftei  marriage,  and  make  conver- 
sation Btill  new  and  agreeable  after  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  that  I  know  nothing  which  seems  readily  to 
promise  it,  but  an  earnest  endeavour  to  please  on 
both  sides,  and  superior  good  sense  on  the  part, of 
the  man. 

By  a  man  of  sense  I  mean  one  acquainted  with 
business  and  letters. 

A  woman  very  much  settles  her  esteem  for  a  mao, 
according  to  the  figure  he  makes  in  the  world,  and 
the  character  he  bears  among  his  own  sex.  As 
learning  is  the  chief  advantage  we  have  over  them, 
it  is,  methinks,  as  scandeJous  aod  inexcusable  for  a 
man  of  fortune  to  be  illiterate,  as  for  a  woman  not 
to  know  how  to  behave  herself  oa  the  most  ordinary 
occasions.  It  is  this  which  sets  the  two  sekes  at 
the  greatest  distance :  a  woman  is  vexed  and  sur* 
prised,  to  find  Dothing  more  va  the  conversation  of  a 
man  than  in  the  common  tattle  of  her  own  sex. 

Some  small  engagement  at  lea.st  in  business  not 
only  sets  a  man's  talents  in  the  fairest  light,  and 
allots  him  a  part  to  act  in  ^hich  a  wife  cannot  well 
intermeddle,  but  gives  frequent  occasions  for  those 
little  absences,  which,  whatever  SI 


they  may  give,  are  some  of  the  best  preservatives  of 
love  and  desire. 

The  fair  sex  are  so  conscious  to  themselves,  that 
they  have  nothing  in  them  which  can  deserve  entirely 
to  engross  the  whole  man,  that  they  heartily  despise 
one,  who,  to  use  their  own  espresdons,  is  always 
hanging  at  their  apron  strir"-- 

Ltetitia  is  pretty,  modest 
enough ;  she  married  Era! 
some  busiaess,  and  has  a  gi 
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of  polite  learning.  Laetitia,  wherever  she  visits,  has 
the  pleasure  to  hear  of  something  which  was  hand- 
somely said  or  done  by  Erastus.  Erastus,  since  his 
marriage,  is  more  gay  in  his  dress  than  ever,  and  in 
all  companies  is  as  complaisant  to  Leetitia  as  to  any 
other  lady.  I  have  seen  him  give  her  her  fan  when 
it  has  dropped,  with  all  the  gallantry  of  a  lover. 
When  they  take  the  air  together,  Erastus  is  conti- 
nually improving  her  thoughts,  and  with  a  turn  of 
wit  and  spirit  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  giving  her 
an  insight  into  things  she  had  no  notions  of  before. 
Lsetitia  is  transported  at  having  a  new  world  thus 
opened  to  her,  and  hangs  upon  the  man  that  gives 
her  such  agreeable  informations.  Erastus  has  car- 
ried this  point  still  farther,  as  he  makes  her  daily  not 
only  more  fond  of  him,  but  infiiiitely  more  satisfied 
with  herself.  Erastus  finds  a  justness  or  beauty  in 
whatever  she  says  or  observes,  that  Laetitia  herself 
was  not  aware  of;  and  by  his  assistance  she'*has 
discovered  a  hundred  good  qualities  and  accom- 
plishments in  herself,  which  she  never  before  once 
dreamed  of.  Erastus,  with  the  most  artful  complai- 
sance in  the  world,  by  several  remote  hints,  finds  the 
means  to  make  her  say  or  propose  almost  whatever 
he  has  a  mind  to,  which  he  always  receives  as  her 
own  discovery,  and  gives  her  all  the  reputation 
of  it. 

Erastus  has  a  perfect  taste  in  painting,  and  carried 
Lsetitia  with  him  the  other  day  to  see  a  collection  of 
pictures.  I  sometimes  visit  this  happy  couple.  As 
we  were  last  week  walking  in  the  long  gallery  be- 
fore dinner,  ^  I  have  lately  laid  out  some  money  in 
paintings,'  says  Erastus ;  '  I  bought  that  Venus  and 
Adonis  purely  upon  Laetitia's  judgpnent ;  it  cost  me 
threescore  guineas,  and  I  was  this  morning  offered  a 
hundred  for  it.'  I  turned  towards  Leetitia,  and  saw 
her  cheeks  glow  with  pleasure^  while  at  the  same 
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time  she  cast  a  look  upon  Erastus,  the  most  tender 
and  affectionate  I  ever  heheld. 

Tlavilla  married  Tom  Tawdry ;  she  was  taken  with 
his  laced  coat  and  rich  sword-knot;  she  has  the 
mortification  to  see  Tom  despised  by  all  the  worthy 
part  of  his  own  sex.  Tom  has  nothing  to  do  after 
dinner,  but  to  determine  whether  he  will  pare  his 
nails  at  St.  James's,  White's,  or  his  own  house.  He 
has  said  nothing  to  Flavilla  since  they  were  married 
which  she  might  not  have  heard  as  well  from  her 
own  woman.  He  however  takes  great  care  to  keep 
up  the  saucy  ill-natured  authority  of  a  husband. 
Whatever  Flavilla  happens  to  assert,  Tom  immedi- 
ately contradicts  witn  an  oath  by  way  of  preface, 
and,  *  My  dear,  I  must  tell  you  you  talk  most  con- 
foundedly silly.'  Flavilla  had  a  heart  naturally  as 
well  disposed  for  all  the  tenderness  of  love,  as  that 
of  Leetitia :  but  as  love  seldom  continues  long  after 
esteem>  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  at  present,  whe- 
ther the  unhappy  Flavilla  hates  or  despises  the  per- 
son most  whom  she  is  obliged  to  lead  her  whole  life 
with. — X. 


N«  607.    SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  11,  1712. 


DefenditnameruSfjuncteqae  umbone  phalanges. 

Juv.  Sat.  ii.  4$. 

Ftesenr'd  from  shame  by  numbers  on  our  side. 

There  is  something  very  sublime,  though  very  fan- 
ciful, in  Plato's  description  of  the  Supreme  Being ; 
that  *  truth  is  his  body,  and  light  his  shadow.'  Ac- 
cording to  this  definition,  there  is  nothing  so  contra- 
dictory to  his  nature  as  error  and  falsehood.  Th^ 
Platonists  have  so  just  a  notion  of  the  Almighty's 

XIII.  Y 
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avenion  to  every  thing  which  is  false  and  erroneous, 
that  they  looked  upon  truth  as  no  less  necessary  than 
virtue  to  qualify  a  human  soul  for  the  enjoyment  of 
a  separate  state.  For  this  reason,  as  they  recom-* 
mended  moral  duties  to  qualify  and  season  the  will 
for  a  future  life,  so  they  prescribed  several  contem- 
plations and  sciences  to  rectify  the  understanding. 
Thus  Plato  has  called  mathematical  demonstrations 
the  cathartics  or  purgatives  of  the  soul,  as  being  the 
most  proper  means  to  cleanse  it  from  error,  and  to 
give  it  a  relish  of  truth ;  which  is  the  natural  food 
and  nourishment  of  the  understandins;,  as  virtue  is 
the  perfection  and  happiness  of  the  wilU 

There  ar^  many  authors  who  have  shewn  wherein 
the  malignity  of  a  lie  consists,  and  set  forth  in  proper 
colours  the  neinousness  of  the  offence.  I  shall  here 
consider  one  particular  kind  of  this  crime,  which  has 
not  been  so  much  spoken  to ;  I  mean  that  abomina- 
ble practice  of  party-lying.  This  vice  is  so  very  pre- 
dominant among  us  at  present,  that  a  man  is  thought 
of  no  principles  who  aoes  not  propagate  a  certain 
system  of  lies.  The  coffee-houses  are  supported  by 
them,  the  press  is  choked  with  them,  eminent  authors 
live  upon  them.  Our  bottle  conversation  is  so  in- 
fected with  them,  that  a  party-lie  is  grown  as  fashion- 
able an  entertainment  as  a  lively  catch  or  a  merry 
story.  The  truth  of  it  is,  half  the  great  talkers  in 
the  nation  would  be  struck  dumb  were  this  fountain 
of  discourse  dried  up.  There  is  however  one  advan- 
tage resulting  from|.this  detestable  practice;  the  very 
appearances  of  truth  are  so  little  regarded,  that  lies 
are  at  present  discharged  in  the  air,  and  begin  to 
hurt  nobody.  When  we  hear  a  party-story  from  a 
stranger,  we  consider  whether  he  is  a  whig  or  a  tory 
that  relates  it,  and  immediately  conclude  they  are 
words  of  coqrse,  in  which  the  honest  gentleman 
designs  to  recommend  his  sceal;  without  any  concern 
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for  liis  yeracity.  A  man  is  looked  upon  as  bereft  of 
comxnon  sense,  that  gives  credit  to  the  relations  of 
party-writers ;  nay,  his  own  friends  shake  their  heads 
at  hun,  and  consider  him  in  no  other  light  than  as 
an  officious  tool,  or  a  well-meaning  idiot.  When  it 
was  formerly  the  fashion  to  husband  a  lie,  and  trump 
it  up  in  some  extraordinary  emergency,  it  generally 
did  execution,  and  was  not  a  little  serviceable  to  the 
faction  that  made  use  of  it;  but  at  present  every  mau 
is  upon  his  guard ;  the  artifice  has  been  too  often  re- 
peated to  t^e  effect. 

I  have  frequently  wondered  to  see  men  of  pro- 
bity, who  would  scorn  to  utter  a  falsehood  for  their 
own  particular  advantage,  give  so  readily  into  a  lie, 
when  it  is  become  the  voice  of  their  faction,  notwith- 
standing they  are  thoroughly  sensible  of  it  as  such. 
How  is  it  possible  for  those  who  are  men  of  honour 
in  their  persons,  thus  to  become  notorious  liars  in 
their  party  ?  If  we  lo(^  into  the  bottom  of  this  mat- 
ter, we  may  find,  I  think,  three  reasons  for  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  discover  the  insufiiciency  of  these 
reasons  to  justify  so  criminal  a  practice. 

In  the  first  place,  men  are  apt  to  think  that  the 

guilt  of  a  lie,  and  consequently  the  punishment,  may 

be  very  much  diminished,  if  not  wholly  worn  out,  by 

the  multitudes  of  those  who  partake  in  it.     Though 

the  weight  of  a  falsehood  would  be  too  heavy  for  one 

to  bear,  it  grows  light  in  their  imaginations  when  it 

is  shared  among  many.    But  in  this  case  a  man  very 

much  deceives   himself;    guilt,  when  it  spreads 

through  numbers,  is  not  so  properly  divided  as 

multiplied.     Every  one  is  criminal  in  proportion  to 

the  ofience  which  ne  commits,  not  to  the  number  of 

those  who  are  his  companions  in  it.    Both  the  crime 

and  the  penalty  lie  as  heavy  upon  every  individual 

of  an  offending  multitude,  as  Ihey  would  upon  any 

liogle  person,  had  none  shared  with  him  in  the  of- 

T   H 
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fence.  In  a  word,  the  division  of  guilt  is  like  that 
of  matter ;  though  it  may  be  separated  into  infinite 
portions,  every  portion  shall  have  the  whole  essence 
of  matter  in  it,  and  consist  of  as  many  parts  as  the 
whole  did  before  it  was  divided. 

But  in  the  second  place,  though  multitudes,  who 
join  in  a  lie,  cannot  exempt  themselves  from  the 
guilt,  they  may  from  the  shame  of  it.  The  scandal 
of  a  lie  is  in  a  manner  lost  and  annihilated,  when 
diffused  among  several  thousands ;  as  a  drop  of  the 
blackest  tincture  wears  away  and  vanishes,  when 
mixed  and  confused  in  a  considerable  body  of  wa-  ' 
ter ;  the  blot  is  still  in  it,  but  is  not  able  to  disco- 
ver itself.  This. is  certainly  a  very  great  motive  to. 
several  party-offenders,  who  avoid  crimes,  not  as 
they  are  prejudicial  to  their  virtue,  but  to  their  re- 
putation. It  is  enough  to  shew  the  weakness  of  this 
reason,  which  palliates  guilt  without  removing  it, 
that  every  man  who  is  influenced  by  it  declares  him- 
self in  effect  an  infamous  hypocrite,  prefers  the  ap-  . 
pearance  of  virtue  to  its  reality,  and  is  determined 
m  his  conduct  neither  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science, the  suggestions  of  true  honour,  nor  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion. 

The  third  and  last  great  motive  for  men's  joining: 
in  a  popular  falsehood,  or,  as  Ihave  hitherto  caHedr 
it,  a  party-lie,  notwithstanding  they  are  convinced 
of  it  as  such,  is  the  doing  ^ood  to  a  cause  which, 
every  party  may  be  supposed  to  look  upon  as  the 
most  meritorious.  The  unsoundness  of  this  princi- 
ple has  been  so  often  exposed,  and  is  so  universally 
acknowledged,  that  a  man  must  be  an  utter  stranger 
to  the  principles  either  of  natural  religion  or  Chris- 
tianity, who  suffers  himself  to  be  guided  by  it.  If  a 
man  might  promote  the  supposed  good  of  his  coun- 
try by  the  blackest  calumnies  and  falsehoods,  our 
nation  abounds  more  in  patriots  than  any  other  of 
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the  OluistiaD  world.  When  Pompey  was  desired 
not  to  set  saR  in  a  tempest  that  would  hazard  his 
li£e» '  It  is  necessary  for  me/ says  he» '  to  sail,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  UreJ  Every  man  should 
say  to  hhnself,  with  the  same  spirit,  '  It  is  my  duty 
to  speak  truth,  though  it  is  not  my  duty  to  be  in  an 
offio^'  One  of  the  fathers  has  carried  tlids  point  so 
high  as  to  declare  he  would  not  tell  a  lie,  though  he 
were  saie  to  gain  heaven  by  it.  However  extrava- 
gant each  a  protestation  may  appear,  every  one  will 
own  that  a  man  may  say,  very  reasonaUy,  be  would 
not  tella  lie,  if  he- were  sure  to  gain  hell  by  it ;  or, 
if  you  have  a  mind  to  soften  the  expression,  that  he 
wMiid  not  tdll  a  lie  to  gain  any  temporal  reward  by 
it,  when  he  should  run  the  hasard  of  losing  much 
nrors  than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  gain. — O. 


N«  508.    MONDAY,  OCTOBER  13,  1712. 


Omnes  aotem  et  habentnr  et  dicantur  tyimnni,  qui  potestate  sant 
pefpetnA,  in  e&  ciTitatc  quae  libertate  asa  est. 

CoRif.  Nxpos  in  Milt.  c.  8. 

For  alt  those  are  accounted  and  denominated  tyrants,  who  exer* 
ciae  «  peipetaai  power  in  that  state,  which  was  before  free. 

The  following  letters  complain  of  what  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  with  very  much  indignation;  there- 
K>re  shall  g^ve  them  to  the  public  in  the  words  with 
which  my  correspondents,  who  suffer  under  the  hard* 
ships  mentioned  in  them,  describe  them. 

« MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^  In  former  ages  all  pretensions  to  dominion  have 
been  supported  and  submitted  to,  either  upon  ac- 
count of  inheritance,  conquest,  or  election  ;  and  all 

y3 
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such  personSi  who  have  taken  upon  them  dny  soye^ 
reignty  aver  their  fellow-creatures  upon  any  other 
account,  have  been  always  called  tyrants,  not  s6 
much  because  they  were  guilty  of  any  particular 
barbarities,  as  because  every  attempt  to  such  a  su- 
periority was  in  its  nature  tyrannical.  But  there  is 
another  sort  of  potentates,  who  may  with  greater 
propriety  be  called  tyrants  than  those  last  mention- 
ed, both  as  they  assume  a  despotic  dominion  over 
those  as  free  as  themselves,  and  as  they  support  it 
by  act9  of  a  notable  oppression  and  injustice ;  and 
these  are  the  rulers  in  all  clubs  and  meetings.  In 
other  governments,  the  punishments  of  some  have 
been  alleviated  by  the  rewards  of  others :  but  what 
makes  the  reign  of  these  potentates  so  particularly 
grievous  is  that  they  are  exquisite  in  punishing  their 
subjects  at  the  same  time  they  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  reward  them.  That  the  reader  may  the 
better  comprehend  the  nature  of  these  monarch  s,  as 
well  as  the  miserable  state  of  those  that  are  their 
vassals,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  the  king  of  the 
company  I  am  fallen  into,  whom  for  his  particular 

Sranny  I  shall  call  Dionysius ;  as  also  of  the  seeds 
at  sprung  up  to  this  odd  sort  of  empire. 
*  Upon  all  meetings  at  taverns,  it  is  necessary 
some  one  of  the  company  should  take  it  upon  him 
to  get  all  things  in  sucn  order  and  readiness,  as 
may  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  the  felicity 
of  the  convention ;  such  as  hastening  the  fire,  get- 
ting a  su£Scient  number  of  candles,  tasting  the  wine 
with  a  judicious  smack,  fixing  the  supper,  and  being 
brisk  for  the  dispatch  of  it.  Know,  then,  that  Dio- 
nysius went  through  these  offices  with  an  air  that 
seemed  to  express  a  satisfaction  rather  in  serving 
the  public  than  in  gratifying  any  particular  inclina^ 
tion  of  his  own.  We  thought  him  a  person  of  an 
exquisite  palate,  and  therefore  by  consent  beseeched 
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himtol>e  always  our  proveditor;  which  post,  after 
he  had  handsomely  denied,  he  could  do  no  other- 
wise than  accept.  At  first  he  made  no  other  use  of 
his  power  than  in  recommending  such  and  such  thingps 
to  the  company,  ever  allowing  tibese  points  to  be  dis- 
putable ;  insomuch  that  I  have  often  carried  the  de- 
bate for  partridge,  when  his  majesty  has  given  inti- 
mation of  the  high  relish  of  duck,  but  at  the  same 
time  has  cheerfully  submitted,  and  devoured  his  par- 
tridge with  most  gracious  resignation.  This  sub- 
mission on  his  side  naturally  produced  the  like  on 
ours ;  of  which  he  in  a  little  time  made  such  barba- 
rous advantage,  as  in  all  those  matters,  which  be- 
fore seemed  indifiPerent  to  him,  to  issue  out  certain 
edicts  as  uncontrollable  and  unalterable  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  He  is  by  turns  out- 
rageous, peevish,  forward,  and  jovial.  He  thinks  it 
our  duty  for  the  little  offices,  as  proveditor,  that  in 
return  all  conversation  is  to  be  interrupted  or  pro- 
moted by  his  inclination  for  or  against  the  present 
humour  of  the  company.  We  feel,  at  present,  in  the 
utmost  extremity,  the  insolence  of  office ;  however, 
I,  being  naturally  warm,  ventured  to  oppose  him  in 
a  dispute  about  a  haunch  of  venison.  I  was  alto- 
gether for  roasting,  but  Dionysius  declared  himself 
for  boiling  with  so  much  prowess  and  resolution, 
that  the  cook  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  his 
own  safety,  rather  than  the  luxury  of  my  proposition. 
With  the  same  authority  that  he  orders  what  we  shall 
eat  and  drink,  he  also  commands  us  where  to  do  it : 
and  we  change  our  taverns  according  as  he  suspects 
any  treasonable  practices  in  the  settling  the  bill  by 
the  master,  or  sees  any  bold  rebellion  in  point  of  at- 
tendance by  the  waiters.  Another  reason  for  chang- 
ing the  seat  of  empire,  I  conceive  to  be  the  pride  he 
takes  in  the  promulgation  of  our  slavery,  though  we 
pay  our  club  for  our  entertainments,  even  in  these 
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palaces  of  our  grand  monarch.  When  he  has  a 
mind  to  take,  the  air,  a  party  of  us  are  commanded 
odt  hy  way  of  life-guard,  and  we  march  under  as 
great  restrictions  as  tliey  do.  If  we  meet  a  neighs 
bouring  Jdag,  we  giYC  or  keep  the  way^  accordmg 
as  we  are  out-numbered  (xt  not;  and  if  the  train  of 
each  is.  equal  in  number,  rather  than  give  battle^ 
.the  superiority  is  soon  adjusted  by  a  desertion  from 
one  of  them. 

'  Now  the  expulsion  of  these  unjust  rulers  out  of 
all  societies  would  gain  a  man  as  everlasting  a  repu* 
tation  as  either  of  the  firutus's  got  from  their  endea- 
vours to  extirpate  tyranny  from,  among  the  Romans* 
I  confess  myself  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
usurper  of  our  club;  and  to  shew. my  reading,  as 
well  as  my  merciful  disposition,  shall  allow  him  un^ 
til  the  ides  of  March  to  dethrone  himself.  If  he 
seems  to  affect  empire  until  that  time,  and  does  not 
gradually  recede  from  the  incursions  he  has  made 
.upon  our  liberties,  he  shall  find  a  dinner  dressed 
which  he  has  no  hand  in,  and  shall  be  treated  with 
an  order,  magnificence,  and  luxury,  as  shall  break 
his .  proud  heart ;  at  the  samo  time  that  he  shall  be 
convinced  in  his  stomach  he  was  unfit  for.  his  post^ 
and  a  more  mild  and  skilful  prince  receive  the  accla* 
mations  of  the  people,  and  be  set  up  in  his  room ; 
buty  as  Milton  says. 


-These  thoughts 


Full  coonael  lODst  mature.    Peace  is  despaired. 
And  who  can  think  submission  ?  War  then,  war. 
Open  or  understood,  must  be  resolv'd^ 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant*' 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^  I  am  a  young  woman  at  a  gentleman's  seat  in 
the  country,  who  is  a  particular  friend  of  my  fatber't> 
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and  came  hither  to  pass  away  a  month  or  two  with 
his  daughters.  I  have  been  entertained  with  the  ut- 
most ciyiUty  by  the  whole  family,  and  nothing  has 
been  omitted  which  can  make  my  stay  easy  and 
agreeable  on  the  part  of  the  family ;  but  there  is  a 
gentleman  here,  a  visitant  as  I  am,  whose  behaviour 
has  given  me  great  uneasinesses.  When  I  first  arrived 
here,  he  used  me  with  the  utmost  complaisance ;  but, 
forsooth,  that  was  not  with  regard  to  my  sex ;  and, 
since  he  has  no  designs  upon  me,  he  does  not  know 
why  he  should  distinguish  me  from  a  man  in  things 
indifferent.  He  is,  you  must  know,  one  of  those  fa- 
miliar coxcombs,  who  have  observed  some  well-bred 
men  with  a  good  grace  converse  with  women,  and 
say  no  fine  things,  but  yet  treat  them  with  that  sort 
of  respect  which  flows  from  the  heart  and  the  under- 
standing, but  is  exerted  in  no  professions  or  com- 
pliments. This  puppy,  to  imitate  this  excellence,  or 
avoid  the  contrary  fault  of  being  troublesome  in 
complaisance,  takes  upon  him  to  try  his  talent  upon 
me,  insomuch  that  he  contradicts  me  upon  all  occa- 
sions, and  one  day  told  me  I  lied.  If  I  had  stuck 
him  with  my  bodkin,  and  behaved  myself  like  a  man, 
since  he  will  not  treat  me  as  a  woman,  I  had,  I  think, 
served  him  right.  I  wish.  Sir,  you  would  please  to 
give  him  some  maxims  of  behaviour  in  these  points, 
and  resolve  me  if  all  maids  are  not  in  point  of  con- 
versation to  be  treated  by  all  bachelors  as  their  mis- 
tresses? If  not  so,  are  they  not  to  be  used  as  gently  as 
their  sisters  ?  Is  It  sufferable  that  the  fop  of  whom  I 
complain  should  say  that  he  would  rather  have  such- 
a-one  without  a  groat,  than  me  with  the  Indies?  What 
right  has  any  man  to  make  suppositions  of  things 
not  in  his  power,  and  then  declare  his  will  to  the 
dislike  of  one  that  has  never  offended  him  ?  I  assure 
you  these  are  things  worthy  your  consideration,  and 
1  liope  we  shall  have  your  thoughts  upon  them.    I 
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am,  though  a  woman  justly  o&nded,  ready  to  for* 
give  all  this,  because  I  have  no  remedy  but  leaving 
very  agreeable  company  sooner  than  I  desire.  This 
also  is  a  heinous  aggravation  of  his  offence,  that  he 
is  inflicting  banishment  upon  me.  Your  printing  this 
letter  may  perhaps  be  an  admonition  to  reform  him ; 
as  soon  as  it  appears  I  will  write  my  name  at  the 
.  end  of  it,  and  lay  it  in  his  way :  the  making  which 
just  reprimand^  I  hope  you  wiU  put  in  the  power  of. 

Sir,  your  constant  reader, 
T.  And  humble  servant.' 
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Hominif  frogi  eft  tempenntis  functus  officiaiii. 

TsR.  Heaut  act.  lil.  fc  5» 

Discharging  the  part  of  a  good  econoniist. 

The  useful  knowledge  in  the  following  letter  shall 
have  a  place  in  my  paper,  though  there  is  nothing  in 
it  which  immediately  regards  the  polite  or  the  learned 
world ;  I  say  immediately,  for  upon  reflection  every 
man  will  find  there  is  a  remote  influence  upon  his 
own  affairs,  in  the  prosperity  or  decay  of  the  trading 
part' of  mankind.  My  present  correspondent,  I  be- 
lieve, was  never  in  print  before ;  but  what  he  says 
well  deserves  a  general  attention,  though  delivered 
in  his  own  homely  maxims,  and  a  kind  of  proverbial 
simplicity;  which  sort  of  learning  has  raised  more 
estates,  than  ever  were>  or  will  be,  from  attention  to 
Virgil,  Horace,  Tally,  Sefieca,  Plutarch,  or  any  of 
the  rest,  whom,  I  dare  say,  this  worthy  citizen  would 
hold  to  be  indeed  ingenious^  but  unprofitable  ^riterg^ 
But  to  the  letter. 


^ 
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*  M»»  William  Spsctatok. 

'  SIB,  Bn»d-street«  Oct.  10, 171S. 

'  I  accuse  jou  of  many  djacourees  on  the  anljeet 
of  money,  which  yon  have  heretofore  promised  the 

Siiblicy  but  have  not  discharged  yourself  thereoH 
uty  forasmuch  as  you  seemed  to  depend  upon  ad- 
vice from  others  what  to  do  in  that  point,  have  sat 
down  to  write  you  the  needful  upon  that  subject.  But» 
before  I  enter  thereupon,  I  shall  take  this  opporto^ 
nity  to  observe  to  you,  that  the  thriving  frugal  man 
shews  it  in  erery  part  of  his  expense,  dress,  servantSt 
and  house ;  and  I  must  in  the  first  place,  complain 
to  you,  as  Spectator,  that  in  these  particulars  th^ 
is  at  this  time,  throughout  the  city  of  London,  a  la^ 
mentable  change  from  that  simplicity  of  manners, 
which  is  the  true  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  I 
just  now  said,  the  man  of  thrift  shews  regularity  in 
every  thing ;  but  you  may,  perhaps,  laup^h  that  I  take 
notice  of  such  a  particular  as  I  am  gomg  to  do,  for 
an  instance  that  this  city  is  declining  if  their  ancient 
economy  is  not  rest(Mred«  The  thing  which  gives  me 
this  prospect,  and  so  much  offence,  is  the  neglect  of 
the  Royal  Exchange.  I  mean  the  edifice  so  caUedf 
and  the  walks  appertaining  thereunto.  The  Royal 
Exchange  is  a  fabric  that  well  desenres  to  be  so 
called,  as  well  to  express  that  our  monarch's  highest 
glory  and  advantage  consists  in  being  the  patron  of 
trade,  as  that  it  is  commodious  for  business,  and  an 
instance  of  the  grandeur  both  of  prince  and  people* 
But,  alas  1  at  present  it  hardly  seems  to  be  set  apart  ^ 
for  any  such  use  or  purpose.  Instead  of  the  assem* 
bly  of  honourable  merchants,  substantial  tradesmen, 
and  knowing  masters  of  ships :  the  mumpers,  the 
halt,  the  blind,  and  the  lame ;  your  venders  of  trash, 
apples,  plums ;  your  ragamuffins,  rake-shames,  and 
wenches;   have  justled  the  greater  number  of  the 
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fonner  out  of  that  place.  Thus  it  is,  especially  on 
the  evening  change :  so  that  what  with  the  din  of 
squallings,  oaths,  and  cries  of  beggars,  men  of  the 
greatest  consequence  in  our  city  absent  themselves 
from  the  place.  This  particular,  by  the  way,  is  of 
evil  consequence,  for,  if  the  'Change  be  no  place  fot 
men  of  the  highest  credit  to  frequent,  it  wOl  not  be 
a  disgrace  for  those  of  less  abilities  to  absent.  I  re- 
member the  time  when  rascally  company  were  kept 
out,  and  the  unlucky  boys  with  toys  and  balls  were 
whipped  away  by  a  beadle.  I  have  seen  this  done 
indeed  of  late,  but  then  it  has  been  only  to  chase 
the  lads  from  chuck,  that  the  beadle  might  seize 
their  copper. 

^  I  must  repeat  the  abomination,  that  the  walnut- 
trade  is  carried  on  by  old  women  withio  the  walks, 
which  makes  the  place  impassable  by  reason  of  shells 
and  trash.  The  benches  around  are  so  filthy,  that  no 
one  can  sit  down,  yet  the  beadles  and  officers  have 
the  impudence  at  Christmas  to  ask  for  their  box, 
though  they  deserve  the  strapado.  1  do  not  think  it 
impertinent  to  have  mentioned  this,  because  it  speaks 
a  neglect  in  the  domestic  care  of  the  city,  and  the  do- 
mestic is  the  truest  picture  of  a  roan  every  where  else. 

^  But  I  designed  to  speak  on  the  business  of  money 
and  advancement  of  gain.  The  man  proper  for  this, 
speaking  in  the  general,  is  of  a  sedate,  plain,  good 
understanding,  not  apt  to  go  out  of  his  way,  but  so 
behaving  himself  at  home,  that  business  may  come 
to  him.  Sir  William  Turner,  that  valuable  citizen,  has 
left  behind  him  a  most  excellent  rule,  and  couched  it 
in  very  few  words,  suited  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
He  would  say,  "  Keep  your  shop,  and  your  shop 
will  keep  you*.^'  It  must  be  confessed,  that  if  a  man 
of  a  great  genius  could  add  steadiness  to  his  viva- 

^  *  Alderman  Thomas,  a  mercer,  made  thii  one  of  the  mottos  in 
his  shop  in  Paternoster-row. 
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cities,  or  substitute  slower  men  of  fidelity  to  transact 
the  methodical  part  of  his  affairs,  such  a  one  would 
outstrip  the  rest  of  the  world:  but  business  and  trade  i/ 
are  not  to  be  managed  by  the  same  heads  which  write 
poetry,  and  make  plans  for  the  conduct  of  life  in 
general.  So,  though  we  are  at  this  day  beholden  to 
the  late  witty  and  inventive  Duke  of  Buckingham  for 
the  whole  trade  and  manufacture  of  glass,  yet  I  sup- 
pose there  is  no  one  will  aver,  that,  were  his  grace 
yet  living,  they  would  not  rather  deial  with  my  dili- 
gent friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Gumley,  for  any 
goods  to  be  prepared  and  delivered  -on  such  a  day, 
than  he  would  with  that  illustrious  mechanic  above- 
mentioned. 

*  No,  no,  Mr.  Spectator,  you  wits  must  not  pre- 
tend to  be  rich ;  and  it  is  possible  the  reason  may- 
be, in  some  measure,  because  you  despise,  or  at 
least  you  do  not  value  it  enough  to  let  it  take  up 
your  chief  attention ;  which  the  trader  must  do,  or  v^ 
lose  his  credit,  which  is  to  him  what  honour,  repu- 
tation, fame,  or  glory,  is  to  other  sort  of  men. 

^  I  shall  not  speak  to  the  point  of  cash  itself,  until 
I  see  how  you  approve  of  these  my  maxims  in  gene- 
ral ;  but  I  think  a  speculation  upon  **  many  a  little 
makes  a  mickle,  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got,  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish,  it  is  need  that  makes  the 
old  wife  trot,"  would  be  very  useful  to  the  world ; 
and,  if  you  treated  them  with  knowledge,  would  be 
useful  to  yourself,  for  it  would  make  demands  for 
your  paper  among  those  who  have  no  notion  of  it  at 
present.  But  of  these  matters  more  hereafter.  If 
you  did  this,  as  you  excel  many  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent age  for  politeness,  so  you  would  outgo  the  au- 
thor of  the  true  strops  of  razors  for  use. 

'  I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  an  explana- 
tion of  a  proverb,  which  by  vulgar  error  is  taken 
and  used  when  a  man  is  reduced  to  an  extremity, 

ZIII.  z 
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whereas  the  propriety  of  the  maxim  is  to  use  it  when 
you  woold  say  diere  is  plenty,  but  you  must  make 
such  a  choice  as  not  to  hurt  another  who  is  to  come 
after  you. 

'  Mr.  Tobias  Hobson,  from  whom  we  have  the  ex- 
pression>  was  a  very  honourable  man,  for  I  shall  ever 
call  the  man  so  whd  gets  ah  estate  honestly.  Mr. 
Tobias  Hobson  was  a  carrier ;  and,  being  a  man  of 
great  abilities  and  invention,  and  6n&  that  saw  where 
Siere  might  good  profit  arise,  though  the  duller  men 
overlooked  it,  this  ingenious  man  was  the  first  in 
this  island  who  let  out  hackney-hdrses.  He  lived  in 
Cambridge ;  and,  observing  that  the  scholars  rid 
hard,  his  manner  was  to  keep  a  large  stable  of 
horses^  with  boots,  bridles,  and  whips,  to  furnish 
the  gentlemen  at  once,  without  going  from  college 
to  college  to  borrow,  as  they  have  done  since  the 
death  of  this  worthy  man.  I  say,  Mr.  Hobson  kept 
a  stable  of  forty  good  cattle  always  ready  and  fit  for 
travelling ;  but,  when  a  man  came  for  a  horse,  he 
was  led  into  the  stable  j  where  there  wad  great  choice ; 
but  he  obliged  him  to  take  the  horse  which  stood  next 
to  the  stable-door ;  so  that  every  customer  was  alike 
well  served  according  to  his  chance,  and  every  horse 
ridden  with  the  same  Justice ;  from  whence  it  be- 
came a  proverb,  when  what  ought  to  be  your  election 
was  forced  upon  you,  to  say,  "  Hobson's  choice.'' 
This  memorable  man  stands  drawn  in  fresco  at  an 
inn  /which  he  used)  in  Bishopsgate-street,  with  a 
hundred  pound  bag  under  his  arm,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion upon  the  said  bag : 

The  fruitful  mother  of  a  handred  more. 

•  Whatever  tradesman  will  try  the  experiment,  and 
begin  the  day  after  you  publish  this  my  discourse 
to  treat  his  customers  all  alike,  and  all  reasonably 
and  honestly,  I  will  ensure  him  the  same  success.' 

I  am,  Sir,  your  loving  friend, 

T*  Hbzbkxah  Thrift.' 
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-Si  sapis. 


Neqae,  prvterquam  qnas  ipse  amor  molestiaa 
Habet,  addas ;  et  illat  quas  habet^  rccte  feras. 

TxB»  Eqq.  acU  i.  sc,  1* 

If  yoa  are  wiae,  add  not  to  the  troablea  which  attend  the  paa* 
sion  of  love,  and  bear  padent^j  those  which  are  iRsepaiahle 
from  it. 

I  WAS  the  Other  day  driving  in  a  hack  through  Ger- 
rard-street,  when  my  eye  was  immediately  catched 
with  the  prettiest  object  imag^able — the  face  of  a 
very  fair  girl,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  fixed 
at  the  chin  to  a  painted  sash,  and  made  part  of  the 
landscape.  It  seemed  admirably  done,  and,  upon 
throwing  myself  eagerly  out  of  tne  coach  to  look  at 
it,  it  laughed,  and  fiung  from  the  window.  This 
amiable  figure  dwelt  upon  me ;  and  I  was  consider- 
ing the  vanity  of  the  girl,  and  her  pleasant  coquetry 
in  acting  a  picture  until  she  was  taxen  notice  of,  and 
raised  the  admiration  of  her  beholders.  This  little 
circumstance  made  me  run  into  reflections  upon  the 
force  of  beauty,  and  the  wonderful  influence  the  fe- 
male sex  has  upon  the  other  part  of  the  species.  Our 
hearts  are  seized  with  their  enchantments,  and  there 
are  few  of  us,  but  brutal  men,  who  by  that  hardness 
lose  the  chief  pleasure  in  them,  can  resist  their  in* 
sinuations,  though  never  so  much  against  our  inte* 
rest  and  opinion.  It  is  common  witn  women  to  de- 
stroy the  good  effects  a  man's  following  his  own  way 
and  inclination  might  have  upon  his  honour  and  for- 
tune, by  interposing  their  power  over  him  in  mattera 
wherein  they  cannot  influence  him,  but  to  his  losa 
and  disparagement.  I  do  not  know  ther^re  a  ta^ 
so  difficult  in  human  life,  as  to  be  proit*— ^»  ^ 
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importunities  of  a  woman  a  man  loves.  There  is 
certainly  no  armour  against  tears,  sullen  looks,  or. 
at  best  constrained  familiarities,  in  her  whom  you 
usually  meet  with  transport  and  alacrity.  Sir  Wdter 
Raleigh  was  quoted  in  a  letter  (of  a  very  ingenious 
correspondent  of  mine)  upon  this  subject.  That 
author,  who  had  lived  in  courts,  camps,  travelled 
through  many  coimtries,  and  seen  many  men  under 
several  climates,  and  of  as  various  complexions, 
speaks  of  our  impotence  to  resist  the  wiles  of  women 
in  very  severe  terms.     His  words  are  as  follow : 

*  What  means  did  the  devil  find  out,  or  what  in- 
struments did  his  own  subtilty  present  him,  as  fittest 
and  aptest  to  work  his  mischief  by  ?  Even  the  un- 
quiet vanity  of  the  woman ;  so  as  by  Adam's  heark- 
ening to  the  voice  of  his  wife,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press commandment  of  the  living  God,  mankind  by 
that  her  incantation  became  the  subject  of  labour, 
sorrow,  and  death  :  the  woman  being  given  to  man 
for  a  comforter  and  companion,  but  not  for  a  coun- 
sellor. It  is  also  to  be  noted  by  whom  the  woman 
was  tempted  :  even  by  the  most  ugly  and  unworthy 
of  all  beasts,  into  whom  the  devil  entered  and  per- 
suaded. Secondly,  What  was  the  motive  of  her  dis- 
obedience ?  Even  a  desire  to  know  what  was  most 
unfitting  her  knowledge  ;  an  afiection  which  has 
ever  since  remained  in  all  the  posterity  of  her  sex. 
Thirdly,  What  was  it  that  moved  the  man  to  yield  to 
her  persuasions  ?  Even  the  same  cause  which  hath 
moved  all  men  since  to  the  like  consent,  namely, 
an  unwillingness  to  grieve  her,  or  make  her  saa, 
lest  she  should  pine,  and  be  overcome  with  sorrow. 
But  if  Adam,  in  the  state  of  perfection,  and  Solomon 
the  son  of  David,  God's  chosen  servant,  and  himself 
a  man  endued  with  the  greatest  wisdom,  did  both 
of  them  disobey  their  Creator  by  the  persuasion,  and 
for  the  love  they  bare  to  a  woman,  it  is  not  so  won- 
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derful  as  lamentable,  that  other  men  in  lucceeding 
ages  have  b^en  allured  to  so  many  inconvenient  and 
wicked  practices  by  the  persuasions  of  their  wiyes^ 
or  other  beloved  darlings,  who  cover  over  and  sha- 
dow many  malicious  purposes  with  a  counterfeil 
passion  of  dissimulate  sorrow  and  unquietness.' 

The  motions  of  the  minds  of  lovers  are  no  where 
so  well  described  as  in  the  works  of  skilful  writers 
for  the  stage.    The  scene  between  Fulvia  and  Cu- 
rius,  in  the  second  act  of  Jonson's  CatiUnCy  is  an 
excellent  picture  of  the  power  of  a  lady  over  her 
gallant.    The  wench  plays  with  his  afifections :  and 
as  a  man,  of  all  places  of  the  world»  wishes  to  make 
a  good  figure  of  his  mistress,  upon  her.  upbraiding 
him  with  want  of  spirit,  he  alludes  to  enterprises 
which  he  cannot  reveal  but  with  the  hazard  of  his 
life.     When  he  is  worked  thus  far,  with  a  little  flat- 
tery in  her  opinion  of  his  gallantry,  and  desire  to 
know  more  of  it  out  of  her  overflowing.  fondne$s  to 
him,  he  brags  to  her  until  his  life  is  in  her  disposal. 
When  a  man  is  thus  liable  to  be  vanquished  by 
the  charms  of  her  he  loves,  the  safest  way  is  to  de- 
termine what  is  proper  to  b^  done ;  but  to  avoid  all 
expostulation  with  her  before  he  executes  what  ,he 
has  resolved.  Women  are  ever  too  hard  for  us  upon 
a  treaty ;  and  one  must  consider  how  senseless  a 
thing  it  is  to  argue  with  one  whose  looks  and  ges- 
tures are  more  prevalent  with  you,  than  your  r^a* 
son  and  arguments  can  be  with  her.    It  is  a  most 
miserable  slavery  to  submit  to  what  you  disapprove^ 
and  give  up  a  truth  for  no  other  reason,  but  that 
you  had  not  fortitude  to  support  you  in  asserting  it. 
A  man  has  enough  to  do  to  conquer  his  own  unrea- 
sonable wishes  and  desires  ;   but  he  does  that  in 
vain,  if  he  has  those  of  another  to  gratify.     Let  his 
pride  be  in  his  wife  and  family,  let  him  give  them 
all  the  conveniences  of  life  in  such  a  manner  as  if 
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he  were  proud  of  them ;  but  let  it  be  his  own  inno- 
cent pride,  and  not  their  exorbitant  desires,  which 
are  indulged  by  him.  In  this  case  all  the  little  arts 
imaginable  are  used  to  soften  a  man's  heart,  and 
raise  his  passion  above  his  understanding.  But  in 
all  concessions  of  this  kind,  a  man  should  consider 
whether  the  present  he  msJces  flows  from  his  own 
love,  or  the  importunity  of  his  beloved.  If  from  the 
latter,  he  is  her  slave ;  if  from  the  former,  her  friend. 
We  laugh  it  off,  and  do  not  weigh  this  subjection  to 
women  with  that  seriousness  which  so  important  a 
circumstance  deserves.  Why  was  courage  given  to 
a  man,  if  his  wife's  fears  are  to  frustrate  it  ?  When 
this  is  once  indulged,  you  are  no  longer  her  guardian 
and  protector,  as  you  were  designed  by  nature ;  but, 
in  compliance  to  her  weaknesses,  you  have  disabled 
yourself  from  ayoiding  the  misfortunes  into  which 
they  will  lead  jou  both,  and  you- are  to  see  the  hour 
in  which  you  are  to  be  reproached  by  herself  for  that 
very  complaisance  to  her.  It  is  indeed  the  most  dif- 
ficult mastery  over  ourselves  we  can  possibly  attain, 
to  resist  the  grief  of  her  who  charms  us ;  but  let  the 
heart  ache,  be  the  anguish  never  so  quick  and  pain- 
ful, it  is  what  must  be  suffered  and  passed  through, 
if  you  think  to  live  like  a  gentleman  or  be  conscious 
to  yourself  that  you  are  a  man  of  honesty.  The  old 
argument,  that  *  you  do  not  love  me  if  you  deny  me 
this,'  which  first  was  used  to  obtain  a  trifle,  by  ha- 
bitual success  will  oblige  the  unhappy  man  who 
gives  way  to  it  to  resign  the  cause  even  of  his  coun- 
try and  his  honour. — ^T. 
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Qaifl  iMD  inyeniat  turb&  qaod  amaret  in  iWkl 

Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  175.. 

.Who  could  fail  to  find. 


In  such  a  crowd  a  mistress  to  his  mind? 

'  DEAR  SPEC, 

^  FiKDiKG  that  my  last  letter  took,  I  do  intend  to 
continue  my  epistolary  correspondence  with  thee, 
on  those  dear  confounded  creatures,  women.  Thou 
knowest  all  the  little  learning  I  am  master  of  is  upon 
that  subject :  I  never  looked  in  a  book,  but  for  their 
sakes.  I  have  lately  met  with  two  pure  stories  for 
a  Spectator,  which  I  am  sure  will  please  mightily,  if 
they  pass  through  thy  hands.  The  first  of  them  I 
found  by  chance  in  an  English  book,  called  Herodo- 
tus, that  lay  in  my  friend  Da^^erwit's  window,  as  I 
visited  him  one  morning.  It  luckily  opened  in  the 
place  where  I  met  the  following  account.  He  teNs 
us  that  it  was  the  manner  among  the  Persians  to  have 
several  fairs  in  the  kingdom,  at  which  all  the  young 
unmarried  women  were  annually  exposed  to  sale* 
The  men  who  wanted  wives  came  hitiber  to  provide 
themselves.  Every  woman  was  given  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  the  money  which  she  fetched  laid  aside 
for  the  public  use,  to  be  employed  as  thou  shsdt  hear 
by  and  by.  By  this  means  the  richest  people  had 
the  choice  of  the  market,  and  culled  out  the.  most 
extraordinary  beauties.  As  soon  as  the  fair  was 
thus  picked,  the  refuse  was  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poor,  and  among  those  who  could  not  go  to  the 
price  of  a  beauty.  Several  of  these  married  the 
agreeables,  without  paying  a  farthing  for  them,  unless 
somebody  chanced  to  think  it  worth  his  while  to  bid 
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for  them,  in  which  case  the  best  bidder  was  always 
the  purchaser.  But  now  you  must  know.  Spec,  it 
happened  in  Persia,  as  it  does  in  our  own  country,, 
that  there  were  as  many  ugly  women  as  beauties  or 
agreeables ;  so  that  by  consequence,  after >the  magis- 
trates had  put  off  a  great  many,  there  was-  still  a 
great  many  that  stuck  upon  their  hands.  In  order 
therefore  to  clear  the  market,  the  money  which  the 
beauties  had  sold  for  was  disposed  of^^  among  the 
ugly ;  so  that  a  poor  man,  who  could  not  afford  to 
have  a  beauty  for  his  wife,  was  forced  to  take  up  with 
a  fortune  ;  the  greatest  portion  being  always  given 
to  the  most  deformed.  To  this  the  author  adds,  that 
every  poor  man  was  forced  to  live  kindly  with  hi» 
wife,  or,  in  case  he  repented  of  his  bargain,  to  return 
her  portion  with  her  to  the  next  public  sale. 

'  What  I  would  recommend  to  thee  on  this  occa- 
sion is,  to  establish  such  an  imaginary  fair  in  Great 
Britain :  thou  couldst  make  it  very  pleasant  by  match- 
ing women  of  quality  with  cobblers  and  carmen,  or 
describing  titles  and  garters  leading  off  in  great  cere- 
mony shopkeepers' and  fanners'  daughters.  Though, 
to  tell  thee  the  truth,  I  am  confoundedly  afraid,  that 
as  the  love  of  money  prevails  in  our  island  more  than 
it  did  in  Persia,  we  should  find  that  some  of  our 
greatest  men  would  choose  out  the  portions,  and  rival 
one  another  for  the  richest  piece  of  deformity ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  toasts  and  belles  would 
be  bought  up  by  extravagant  heirs,  gamesters,  and 
spendthrifts.  Thou  couldst  make  very  pretty  re- 
flections upon  this  occasion  in  honour  of  the  Persian 
politicians,  who  took  care,  by  such  mamages,  ta 
beautify  the  upper  part  of  the  species,  and  to  make 
the  greatest  persons  in  the  government  the  most 
graceful.  But  this  I  shall  leave  to  thy  judicious  pen; 

*  I  have  another  story  to  tell  thee,  which  I  likewise 
met  with  in  a  book.    It  seems  the  general  of  the 
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Tartars,  after  having  laid  siege  to  a  strong  town  in 
China,  and  taken  it  by  storm,  would  set  to  sale  all 
the  women  that  were  found  in  it.  Accordingly  he 
put  each  of  them  into  a  sack,  and,  after  having  tho- 
roughly considered  the  value  of  the  woman  who  was 
enclosed,  marked  the  price  that  was  demanded  for 
her  upon  the  pack.  There  was  a  great  confluence 
of  chapmen,  that  resorted  from  every  part,  with  a 
design  to  purchase,  which  they  were  to  do  "  unsight 
unseen.**  The  book  mentions  a  merchant  in  parti- 
cular, who  observing  one  of  the  sacks  to  be  marked 
pretty  high,  bargained  for  it,  and  caiTied  it  off  with 
him  to  his  house.  As  he  was  resting  with  it  upon  a 
halfway  bridge,  he  was  resolved  to  take  a  survey  of 
his  purchase :  upon  opening  the  sack,  a  little  old 
woman  popped  her  head  out  of  it ;  at  which  the  ad- 
venturer was  in  so  great  a  rage,  that  he  wa?  goipg  to 
shoot  her  out  into  the  river.  The  old  lady,  however, 
begged  him  first  of  all  to  hear  her  story,  by  which  he 
learned  that  she  was  sister  to  a  great  mandarin,  who 
would  infallibly  make  the  fortune  of  his  brotlier-in- 
law  as  soon  as  he  should  know  to  whose  lot  she  fell. 
Upon  which  the  merchant  again  tied  her  up  in  his 
sack,  and  carried  her  to  his  house,  where  she  proved 
an  excellent  wife,  and  procured  him  all  the  riches 
from  her  brother  that  she  had  promised  him. 

*  I  fancy,  if  I  was  disposed  to  dream  a  second 
time,  I  could  make  a  tolerable  vision  upon  this  plan. 
I  would  suppose  all  the  unmarried  women  in  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  brought  to  market  in  sacks, 
with  their  respective  prices  on  each  sack.  The  first 
sack  that  is  sold  is  marked  with  five  thousand  pound. 
Upon  the  opening  of  it,  I  find  it  filled  with  an  admi- 
rable housewife,  of  an  agreeable  countenance.  The 
purchaser,  upon  hearing  her  good  qualities,  pays 
down  her  price  very  cheerfully.  The  second  I  would 
open  should  be  a  five  hundred  pound  sack.  The  lady 
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in  it,  to  our  surprise,  has  the  face  and  person  of  a 
toast.  As  we  are  wondering  how  she  came  to  be  set 
at  so  low  price,  we  hear  that  she  would  have  been  va- 
lued  at  ten  thousand  pound,  but  that  the  public  had 
made  those  abatements  for  her  being  a  scold.  I 
would  afterward  find  some  beautiful,  modest,  and 
discreet  woman,  that  should  be  the  top  of  the  market; 
and  perhaps  discover  half  a  dozen  romps  tied  up  to- 
gether in  the  same  sack,  at  one  hundred  pound  a 
head.  The  prude  and  the  coquette  should  be  valued 
at  the  same  price,  though  the  first  should  go  oif  the 
better  of  the  two.  I  fancy  thou  wouldst  like  such  a 
vision,  had  I  time  to  finish  it ;  because,  to  talk  in  thy 
own  way,  there  is  a  moral  in  it.  Whatever  thou 
mayest  think  of  it,  pr'ythee  do  not  make  any  of  thy 
queer  apologies  for  this  letter,  as  thou  didst  for  my 
last.  The  women  love  a  gay  lively  fellow,  and  are 
never  angry  at  the  railleries  of  one  who  is  their  own 
admirer.  I  am  always  bitter  upon  them,  but  well 
with  them.  Thine, 

O.  Honeycomb.' 
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Lectorem  delecUndo,  pariterque  niooendo. ' 

HoR.  Are  Poet.  ver.  34-4. 

Mixing  together  profit  and  delight. 

There  is  nothing  which  we  receive  with  so  much 
reluctance  as  advice.  We  look  upon  the  man  who 
gives  it  us  as  ofiiBring  an  afiront  to  our  understand- 
ing, and  treating  us  like  children  or  idiots.  We  con- 
sider the  instruction  as  an  implicit  censure,  and  tha 
seal  which  any  one  shews  for  our  good  on  such  an 
pccasion  as  a  piece  of  presumption  or  impertinence. 
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The  truth  of  it  is,  the  person  who  pretends  to  advise, 
does,  in  that  particular,  exercise  a  superiority  over 
us,  and  can.  have  no  other  reason  for  it,  but  that,  in 
comparing  us  with  himself,  he  thinks  us  defective  ei- 
ther in  pur  conduct  or  our  understanding.  For  these 
reasons,  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  the  art  of 
making  advice  agreeable ;  and  indeed  all  the  writers, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  have  distinguished  them- 
selves among  one  another,  according  to  the  perfec- 
tion at  which  they  have  arrived  in  this  art.  How 
many  devices  have  been  made  use  of,  to  render  this 
bitter  portion  palatable !  Some  convey  tbeir  instruc- 
tions to  us  in  the  best  chosen  words,  others  in  the 
most  harmonious  numbers ;  some  in  points  of  wit, 
and  others  in  short  proverbs. 

But,  among  all  the  different  ways  of  giving  coun- 
sel, I  think  the  finest,  and  that  which  pleases  the 
most  universally,  is  fable,  in  whatsoever  shape  it  ap- 
pears. If  we  consider  this  way  of  instructing  or 
giving  advice,  it  excels  all  others,  because  it  is  the 
least  shocking,  and  the  least  subject  to  those  excep- 
tions which  I  have  before  mentioned. 

This  will  appear  to  us,  if  we  reflect,  in  the  first 
place,  that  upon  the  reading  of  a  fable,  we  are  made 
to  believe  we  advise  ourselves.  We  peruse  the  au- 
thor for  the  sake'  of  the  story,  and  consider  the  pre- 
cepts rather  as  our  own  conclusions  than  his  instruc- 
tions. The  moral  insinuates  itself  imperceptibly;  we 
are  taught  by  surprise,  and  become  wiser  and  better 
unawares.  In  short,  by  this  method  a  man  is  so  far 
overreached  as  to  think  he  is  directing  himself,  while 
he  is  following  the  dictates  of  another,  and  conse- 
quently is  not  sensible  of  that  which  is  the  most  un- 
pleasing  circumstance  in  advice. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  into  human  nature, 
we  shall  find  that  the  mind  is  never  so  much  pleased, 
as  when  she  exerts  herself  in  ap^  antmn  that  gives 
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her  an  idea  of  her  own  perfections  and  abilities. 
This  natural  pride  and  ambition  of  the  soul  is  very 
much  gratified  in  the  reading  of  a  fable;  for,  in 
writings  of  this  kind,  the  reader  comes  in  for  half  of 
the  performance ;  every  thing  appears  to  him  like  a 
discovery  of  his  own;  he  is  busied  all  the  while  in 
applying  chai'acters  and  circumstances,  and  is  in  this 
respect  both  a  reader  and  a  composer.  It  is  no  won^ 
der  therefore,  that  on  such  occasions,  when  the  mind, 
is  thus  pleased  with  itself,  and  amused  with  its  own 
discoveries,  that  it  is  highly  delighted  with  the  writing 
which  is  the  occasion  of  it.  For  this  reason  the  Ab- 
salom and  Achitophel*  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar poems  that  ever  appeared  in  English.  The  poetry 
is  indeed  very  fine :  but  had  it  been  much  finer,  it 
would  not  have  so  much  pleased,  without  a  plan 
which  gave  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his 
own  talents. 

This  oblique  manner  of  giving  advice  is  so  in- 
oflTensive,  .that,  if  we  look  into  ancient  histories, 
we  find  the  wise  men  of  old  very  often  chose  to  give 
counsel  to  their  kings  in  fables.  To  omit  many  which 
will  occur  to  every  one's  memory,  there  is  a  pretty 
instance  of  this  nature  in  a  Turkish  tale,  which  I  do 
not  like  the  worse  for  that  little  oriental  extravagance 
which  is  mixed  with  it. 

We  are  told  that  the  sultan  Mahmoud,  by  his  per- 
petual wars  abroad  and  his  tyranny  at  home,  had 
filled  his  dominions  with  ruin  and  desolation,  and 
half  unpeopled  the  Persian  empire.  The  vizier  to 
this  great  sultan  (whether  a  humorist  or  an  enthu- 
siast, we  are  not  informed)  pretended  to  have  learned 

.  *  A  memorable  satire  written  by  Drjden  against  the  faction 
which,  by  Lord  Shaftesbury's  incitement,  set  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth at  their  head.  OT  this  poem,  in  which  personal  satire  is 
applied  to  the  support  of  public  principles,  the  sale  was^so  large* 
that  it  is  said  not  to  have  been  equalled,  but  by  Sacbeverell's 
trial. 
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of  a  certain  dervise  to  understand  the  language  of 
birds,  so  that  there  was  not  a  bird  that  could  open 
his  mouth  but  the  vizier  knew  what  it  was  he  said. 
As  he  was  one  evening  with  the  emperor,  in  their 
return  from  hunting,  they  saw  a  couple  of  owls  upon 
a  tree  that  grew  near  an  old  wall  out  of  a  heap  of 
rubbish.  *  I  would  fain  know,'  says  the  sultan,  '  what 
those  two  owls  are  saying  to  one  another;  listen  to 
their  discourse,  and  give  an  account  of  it.'    The 
vizier  approached  the  tree,  pretending  to  be  very  at- 
tentive to  the  two  owls.   Upon  his  return  to  the  sul- 
tan, '  Sir,*  says  he,  *  I  have  heard  part  of  their  con- 
versation, but  dare  not  tell  you  what  it  is.'     The 
sultan  would  not  be  satisfied  with  such  an  answer, 
but  forced  him  to  repeat  word  for  word  every  thing 
the  owls  had  said.     '  You  must  know  then,'  said  the 
vizier,  '  that  one  of  these  owls  has  a  son,  and  the 
other  a  daughter^  between  whom  they  are  now  upon 
a  treaty  of  marriage.     The  father  of  the  son  said  to 
the  father  of  the  daughter,  in  my  hearing,  "  Brother, 
I  consent  to  this  marriage,  provided  you  will  settle 
upon  your  daughter  fifty  ruined  villages  for  her  por- 
tion."    To  which  the  father  of  the  daughter  replied, 
"  Instead  of  fifty,  I  will  give  her  five  hundred,  if  you 
please.     God  grant  a  long  life  to  sultan  Mahmoud ! 
Whilst  he  reigns  over  us,  we  shall  never  want  ruined 
villages." ' 

The  story  says  the  sultan  was  so  touched  with  the 
fable,  that  he  rebuilt  the  towns  and  villages  which 
had  been  destroyed,  and  from  that  time  forward  con- 
sulted the  good  of  his  people. 

To  fill  up  my  paper,  I  shall  add  a  most  ridiculous 
piece,  of  natural  magic,  which  was  taught  by  no  less 
a  philosopher  than  Democritus,  namely,  that  if  the 
blood  of  certain  birds,  which  he  mentioned,  were 
mixed  together,  it  would  produce  a  serpent  of  such 
a  wonderful  virtue,  that  whoever  did  eat  it  should 

XIII.  2  A 
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be  skilled  in  the  language  of  birds,  and  understand 
every  thing  they  said  to  one  another.  Whether  the 
denrise  above  mentioned  might  not  have  eaten  such 
a  serpent,  I  shall  leave  to  the  determination  of  the 
learned. — O. 
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-Afiiata  est  numine  quando 


Jam  propiore  Dei. — Viro.  Mn,  vi.  50. 

When  all  the  god  came  rushing  on  her  soul* — Dryden. 

The  following  letter  comes  to  me  from  that  excel- 
lent man  in  noly  orders,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
more  than  once  as  one  of  that  society,  who  assists 
me  in  my  speculations.  It  is  a  thougnt  in  sickness, 
and  of  a  very  serious  nature,  for  which  reason  I  give 
it  a  place  in  ^the  paper  of  this  day. 

'SIR, 

'The  indisposition  which  has  long  hung  upon 
me  is  at  last  grown  to  such  a  head  that  it  must 
.  quickly  make  an  end  of  me  or  of  itself.  You  may 
imagine,  that  whilst  I  am  in  this  bad  state  of  health, 
there  are  none  of  your  works  wWch  I  read  with 
greater  pleasure  than  your  Saturday's  papers*  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  furnish  you  with  any 
hint^  for  that  d^y's  entertainment.  Were  I  able  to 
dress  up  several  thoughts  of  a  serious  nature,  which 
have  made  great  impressions  on  my  mind  during  a 
long  fit  of  sickness,  they  might  not  be  an  improper 
entertainment  for  that  occasion. 

'  Among  all  the  reflections  which  usually  rise  in 
the  mind  of  ^  sick  man,  who  has  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  consider  his  approaching  end,  there  is  none 
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more  natural  thsm  that  of  his  going  to  appear  naked 
and  unbodied  before  Him  who  made  him.  When  a 
man  considers,  that,  as  soon  as  the  vital  union  is 
dissolved,  he  shall  see  that  Supreme  Being  whom 
he  now  contemplates  at  a  distance,  and  onlv  in  his 
works,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  wnen,  by 
scHue  faculty  in  the  soul,  he  shall  apprehend  the  Di- 
vine Being,  and  be  'more  sensible  of  his  presence 
than  we  are  now  of  the  presence  of  any  object  which 
the  eye  beholds,  a  man  must  be  lost  in  carelessness 
and  stupidity,  who  is  not  alarmed  at  such  a  thought. 
Dr.  Sherlock,  in  his  excellent  treatise  upon  Death, 
has  represented,  in  very  strong  and  lively  colours, 
the  state  of  the  soul  in  its  first  separation  from  the 
body,  with  regard  to  that  invisible  world  which  every 
where  surrounds  us,  though  we  are  not  able  to  dis- 
cover it  through  this  grosser  world  of  matter,  which 
is  accommodated  to  our  senses  in  this  life.  His 
words  are  as  follow : 

^'  That  death,  which  is  our  leaving  this  world,  is . 
nothing  else  but  our  putting  off  these  bodies,  teaches 
us  that  it  is  only  our  union  to  these  bodies,  which 
intercepts  the  sight  of  the  other  world.  The  other 
world  is  not  at  such  a  distance  from  us  as  we  may 
imagine ;  the  throne  of  God  indeed  is  at  a  great  re- 
move from  this  earth,  above  the  third  hedyens,  where 
he  displays  his  glory  to  those  blessed  spirits  which 
encompass  his  throne;  but  as  soon  as  we  step  out  of 
these  bodies,  we  step  into  the  other  world,  which  is 
1^  so  properly,  anouier  world  (for  there  is  the  same 
heaven  and  earth  still)  as  a  new  state  of  life.  To 
live  in  these  bodies  is  to  live  in  this  world;  to  live 
out  of  them  is  to  remove  into  the  next :  for  while 
our  souls  are  confined  to  these  bodies,  and  can  look 
only  through  these  material  casements,  nothing  but 
what  is  materid  can  affect  us ;  ' —  — **»«ng  but 
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what  is  so  gross  that  it  can  reflect  light,  and  convey 
the  shapes  and  colours  of  things  with  it  to  the  eye: 
so  that,  though  within  this  visible  world  there  be  a 
more  glorious  scene  of  things  than  what  appears  to 
us,  we  perceive  nothing  at  all  of  it;  for  this  veil  of 
flesh  parts  the  visible  and  invisible  world:  but  when 
we  put  off  these  bodies  there  are  new  and  surprising 
wonders  present  themselves  to  our  view;  when  these 
material  spectacles  are  taken  ofl*,  the  soul  with  its 
own  naked  eye  sees  what  was  invisible  before ;  and 
then  we  are  m  the  other  world,  when  we  can  see  it 
and  converse  with  it.  Thus  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that 
*  when  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent 
from  the  Lord;  but  when  we  are  absent  from  the 
body,  we  are  present  with  the  Lord  :*  2  Cor.  v.  6. 
8.  And  methmks  this  is  enough  to  cure  us  of  our 
fondness  for  these  bodies,  unless  we  think  it  more  de- 
sirable to  be  confined  to  a  prison,  and  to  look  through 
a  grate  all  our  lives,  which  gives  us  but  a  very  nar- 
row prospect,  and  that  none  of  the  best  neither, 
than  to  be  set  at  liberty  to  view  all  the  glories  of 
the  world.  What  would  we  give  now  for  the  least 
glimpse  of  that  invisible  world,  which  the  first  step 
we  take  out  of  these  bodies  will  present  us  with? 
There  are  such  things  '  as  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive.'  Death  opens  our  eyes,  enlarges  our 
prospect,  presents  us  with  a  new  and  more  glorious 
world,  which  we  can  never  see  while  we  are  shut  up 
in  flesh;  which  should  make  us  as  willing  to  part 
with  this  veil,  as  to  take  the  film  off*  of  our  eyes, 
which  hinders  our  sight." 

*  As  a  thinking  man  cannot  but  be  very  much  af- 
fected with  the  idea  of  his  appearing  in  the  presence 
of  that  Being  "  whom  none  can  see  and  live,"  he 
must  be  much  more  affected  when  he  considers  that 
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this  Being  whom  he  appears  before  will  examine  all 
the  actions  of  hb  past  life,  and  reward  or  punish 
him  accordingly.  I  must  confess  that  I  think  there 
is  no  scheme  of  religion,  besides  that  of  Christianity, 
which  can  possibly  support  the  most  virtuous  person 
under  this  thought.  Let  a  man's  innocence  be  what 
it  will,  let^his  virtues  rise  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
perfection  attainable  in  this  life,  there  will  be  still  in 
mm  so  many  secret  sins^  so  many  human  frailties, 
80  many  ofiences  of  ignorance,  passion,  and  preju- 
dice, so  many  unguarded  words  and  thoughts,  and, 
in  short,  so  many  defects  in  his  best  actions,  that, 
without  the  advantages  of  such  an  expiation  and 
atonement  as  Christianity  has  revealed  to  us,  it  is 
impossible  that  he  should  be  cleared  before  his^ 
Sovereign  Judge,  or  that  he  should  be  able  to  '^  stand 
in  his  sight.*^  Our  holy  religion  suggests  to  us  the 
only  means  whereby  our  guilt  may  be  taken  away, 
ana  our  imperfect  obedience  accepted. 

'  It  is  this  series  of  thought  that  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  express  in  the  following  hymn,  which  I  have 
composed  during  this  my  sickness. 

I. 

When,  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 

0*erwheIm'd  with  guilt  and  fear> 
I  see  mjf  Maker,  face  to  face,  ^ 

O  how  shall  I  appear  t 

n. 

If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  foijnd. 

And  mercy  may  be  sought, 
My  heart  with  inward  honor  shrinks. 

And  trembles  at  the  thought; 

III. 

When  thou,  0  Lord,  ^U  stand  displos'd 

In  majesty  severe. 
And  sit  in  judgment  on  my  soul, 

O  how  shall  I  appear ! 
2  a3 
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IV. 
But  thou  hast  told  the  troubled  mind 

Who  does  her  sins  lament. 
The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 

Shall  endless  woe  prevent. 

V. 

Then  see  the  sorrows  of  my  heart, 

Ere  yet  it  be  too  late ; 
And  hear  my  Saviour's  dying  groans. 

To  give  those  sorrows  weight. 

VI. 
For  never  shall  my  soul  despair 

Her  pardon  to  procure. 
Who  knows  thine  only  Son  has  died 

To  make  her  pardon  sure. 

*  There  is  a  noble  hymn  in  French,  which  Monsieur 
Bayle  has  celebrated  for  a  very  fine  one,  and  which 
the  famous  author  of  the  Art  of  Speaking  calls  an 
admirable  one,  that  turns  upon  a  thought  of  the 
same  nature.  If  I  could  have  done  it  justice  in  Eng- 
lish, I  would  have  sent  it  you  translated;  it  was 
written  by  Monsieur  des  Barreux,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  greatest  wits  and  libertines  in  France,  but  in 
his  last  years  was  as  remarkable  a  penitent. 

Grand  Dieu,  tes  jugemens  sont  remplis  d'6quite ; 
Toujoors  tu  prends  plaisir  a  nous  §tre  propice. 
Mais  j'u  tant  fait  de  mal,  que  jamais  ta  hont6 
Ne  me  pardonnera,  sans  choquer  ta  justice. 
Oui,  mon  Dieuj  la  grandeur  de  mon  impiety 
Ne  laisse  ton  a  pouvoir  que  le  choix  du  sopplice : 
Ton  int^r^t  s'oppose  a  ma  f61icit^ : 
£t  ta  cl^mence  m^rae  attend  que  je  p^risse. 
Contente  tun  desir,  puis  qu'il  t'est  glorieux ; 
Offense  toi  des  pleurs  qui  coulent  de  mes  yeux  ; 
Tonne,  frappe,  il  est  terns,  rens  moi  guerre  pour  guerre , 
J*adore  en  p^rissant  la  raison  qui  t'aigrif. 
Mais  dessus  quel  endroit  tombera  ton  tonnere. 
Qui  ne  soit  tout  convert  du  sang  de  Jesus  Chrbt. 

*  If  these  thoughts  may  be  serviceable  to  you,  I 
desire  you  would  place  them  in  a  proper  light,  and 
am  ever,  with  great  sincerity.         Sir,  yours,  &c/ 
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N'514.    MONDAY,  OCTOBER  20,  1712. 


Me  Funasii  deaeda  pet  srdua  dutcb 

RspUt  ■■■>«  :  juvBlite  jugis,  quanul]&  prioram 

Vma.  Georg.iu.!E91. 
But  (he  commanding  Muse  m;  chariot  guidei, 
Which  o*er  the  dubioui  cliff  xcuTely  lidei : 
And  pleiu'd  1  am  no  bealen  road  to  ulie, 
Bat  first  the  waj  to  new  disoov'ries  malie.— Dbvdek. 

•MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  I  CAME  home  a  little  later  than  usual  the  other 
night;  and,  not  finding  myself  inclined  to  sleep,  1 
took  up  Vii^l  to  divert  me  until  I  should  be  more 
disposed  to  rest.  He  is  the  author  wbom  I  always 
choose  on  such  occasions ;  no  one  writing  in  so  di- 
vine, so  harmonious,  nor  so  equal  a  strain,  which 
leaves  the  mind  composed  and  softened  into  an 
agreeable  melancholy :  the  temper  in  which,  of  all 
others,  1  choose  to  close  the  day.  The  passages  I 
turned  to  were  those  beautiful  raptures  in  his  Geor- 
gics,  where  he  professes  himself  enUrely  given  up  to 
the  Muses,  and  smit  with  the  love  of  poetry,  pas- 
sionately wishing  to  be  transported  to  the  cool  shades 
and  retirements  of  the  mountain  Heemus.  1  closed 
the  book  and  went  to  bed.  What  1  had  just  before 
been  reading  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  my 
mind,  that  fancy  seemed  almost  to  ful6l  to  me  the 
wish  of  Virgil,  in  presenting  to  me  the  following 

'  Methought  1  was  on  a  sudden  placed  in  the 
plains  of  Boeotia,  where  at  the  end 
saw  the  mountain  Parnassus  rising 
prospect  was  of  so  large  an.  extent 
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wandered  about  to  find  a  path  which  should  directly 
lead  me  to  it,  had  I  not  seen  at  some  distance  a 
grove  of  trees,  which,  in  a  plain  that  had  nothing 
else  remarkable  enough  in  it  to  fix  my  sight,  imme- 
diately determined  me  to  go  thither.  When  I  ar- 
rived at  it,  I  found  it  parted  out  into  a  great  number 
of  walks  and  alleys,  which  often  widened  into  beau- 
tiful openings,  as  circles  or  ovals,  set  round  with 
yews  and  cypresses,  with  niches,  grottos,  and  caves, 
placed  on  ue  sides,  encompassed  with  ivy.  There 
was  no  sound  to  be  heard  in  the  whole  place,  but 
only  that  of  a  gentle  breeze  passing  over  the  leaves 
of  the  forest ;  every  thing  beside  was  buried  in  a 
profound  silence.  I  was  captivated  with  the  beauty 
aad  retirement  <^  the  place,  and  never  so  much, 
before  that  hour,  was  pleased  with  the  ei^oyment  of 
myself.  I  indulged  the  humour,  and  sufiered  mvself 
to  wander  without  choice  or  design.  At  length,  at 
the  end  of  a  range  of  trees,  I  saw  three  figures 
seated  on  a  bank  of  moss,  with  a  silent  brook  creep- 
ing at  their  feet.  I  adored  them  as  the  tutelary 
divinities  of  the  place,  and  stood  still  to  take  a  par- 
ticular view  of  each  of  them.  The  middlemost, 
whose  name  was  Solitude,  sat  with  her  arms  across 
e^h  other,  and  seemed  rather  pensive,  and  wholly 
taken  up  with  her  own  thoughts,  than  any  ways 
grieved  or  displeased.  The  only  companions  which 
she  admitted  into  that  retirement  were,  the  goddess 
Silence,  who  sat  on  her  right  hand  with  her  finger 
on  her  mouth,  and  on  Her  left  Contemplation,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  heavens.  Before  her  lay  a 
celestial  globe,  with  several  schemes  of  mathematical 
theorems.  She  prevented  my  speech  with  the  great- 
est affability  in  tibe  world.  ''Fear  nob^"  said  she,  *'  I 
know  your  request  before  you  speak  it,  you  would 
be  led  to  the  mountain  of  the  Muses ;  the  only  way^ 
to  it  lies  through  this  place,  and  no  one  is  so  often 
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employed  in  conducting  persons  thither  as  myself." 
When  she  had  thus  spoken,  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
and  I  immediately  placed  myself  under  her  direction ; 
but  whilst  I  passed  through  the  grove  I  could  not 
help  inquiring  of  her  who  were  the  persons  ad- 
mitted into  that  sweet  retirement.  "  Surely,"  said  I, 
"there  can  nothing  enter  here  but  virtue  and  virtu- 
ous thoughts ;  the  whole  wood  seems  designed  for 
the  reception  and  reward  of  such  persons  as  have 
spent  their  lives  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
conscience,  and  the  commands  of  the  gods," — **  You 
imagine  right,"  said  she :  "  assure  yourself  this  place 
was  at  first  designed  for  no  other :  such  it  continued 
to  be  in  the  reign  of  Saturn,  when  none  entered 
here  but  holy  priests,  deliverers  of  their  country  from 
oppression  and  tyranny,  who  reposed  themselves 
here  after  their  labours,  and  those  whom  the  study 
and  love  of  wisdom  had  fitted  for  divine  conversa- 
tion.    But  now  it  is  become  no  less  dangerous  than 
it  was  before  desirable :  vice  has  learned  so  to  mimic 
virtue,  that  it  often  creeps  in  hither  under  its  dis- 
guise. See  there;  just  before  you,  Revenge  stalking 
by,  habited  in  the  robe  of  Honour.  Observe  not  far 
from  him  Ambition  standing  alone ;  if  you  ask  him 
his  name,  he  will  tell  you  it  is  EmuliUion,  or  Glory. 
But  the  most  frequent  intruder  we  have  is  Lust,  who 
succeeds  now  the  deity  to  whom  in  better  days  this 
grove  was  entirely  devoted.     Virtuous  Love,  with 
Hymen,  and  the  Graces  attending  him,  once  reigned 
over  this  happy  place ;  a  whole  train  of  virtues  waited 
on  him,  and  no  dishonourable  thought  durst  pre- 
sume for  admittance.     But  now,  how  is  the  whole 
prospect  changed!    and  how  seldom  renewed  by 
some  few  who  dare  despise  sordid  wealth,  and  ima- 
gine themselves  fit  companions  for  so  charming  a 
divinity ! " 
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*  The  goddess  had  no  sooner  said  thus,  but  we 
were  arrived  at  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  wood, 
which  lay  contiguous  to  a  plain  that  ended  at  the- 
foot  of  the  mountain.  Here  I  kept  close  to  my 
guide,  being  solicited  by  several  phantoms,  who  as- 
sured me  they  would  shew  me  a  nearer  way  to  the 
mountain  of  me  Muses.  Among  the  rest  Vanity  was 
extremely  importunate,  having  deluded  infinite  num- 
bers, whom  I  saw  wandering  at  the  foot  of  the  hiU» 
I  turned  away  from  this  despicable  troop  with  dis- 
dain; and,  addressing  myself  to  my  guide,  told  her 
that,  as  I  had  some  hopes  I  should  be  able  to  reach 
up  part  of  the  ascent,  so  I  despaired  of  having 
strmigth  enough  to  attain  the  plain  on  the  top.  But, 
being  informed  by  her  that  it  was  impossible  to  stand 
upon  the  sides,  and  that  if  I  did  not  proceed  onwards 
I  should  irrevocably  fall  down  to  the  lowest  verge,  I 
resolved  to  hazard  any  labour  and  hardship  in  the 
attempt:  so  great  a  desire  had  I  of  enjoying  the 
satisfaction  I  hoped  to  meet  with  at  the  end  of  my 
enterprise. 

^  There  were  two  paths,  which  led  up  by  different 
ways  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain:  the  one  was 
guarded  by  the  genius  which  preades  over  the  mo^ 
ment  of  our  births.  He  had  it  in  charge  to  examine 
the  several  pretensions  of  those  who  desired  to  pass 
that  way,  but  to  admit  none  excepting  those  only  on 
whom  Melpomene  had  looked  with  a  propitious  eye 
at  the  hour  of  their  nativity.  The  other  way  .was 
guarded  by  Diligence,  to  whom  many  of  those  per- 
sons applied  who  had  met  with  a  denial  the  other 
way ;  but  he  was  so  tedious  in  gr$inting  their  request, 
and  indeed  after  admittance  the  way  was  so  very 
intricate  and  laborious,  that  many,  after  they  haa 
made  s(»iie  progress,  chose  rather  to  return  back 
than  proceed;  and  very  few  persisted  so  long  as  to 
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sirive  at  tbe  6nd  ikey  proposed.  Besifles  these  two 
paths,  which  at  Ungut  seveTally  led  to  the  top  of  the 
mountaiD,  there  was  a  third  made  up  of  these  two, 
which  a  little  after  the  entrance  joined  in  one.  This 
carried  those  happy  few,  whose  good  fortune  it  was 
to  find  it,  directly  to  the  throne  of  Apollo.  I  do  not 
kndw  whether  1  should  even  now  have  had  the  reio- 
lution  to  have  demanded  oitrance  at  eMier  of  these 
doors,  had  I  not  seen  a  peasant-like  man  (followed 
by  a  numerous  and  lovely  train  of  yonth  of  both 
sexes)  insist  upon  entrance  for  all  whom  he  led  up. 
He  put  me  in  mind  of  the  country-clown  who  is 
painted  in  the  map  for  leading  Piince  Eu^ne  over 
the  Alps.  He  had  a  bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand  ; 
and,  producing  several,  which  he  said  were  given  to 
hira  by  hands  which  he  knew  Apollo  would  allow  as 
passes ;  among  which,  metbougnt  I  saw  some  of  my 
own  writing ;  the  whole  assembly  was  admitted,  and 
gave  by  their  presence  a  new  beauty  and  pleasure  to 
Siese  happy  mansions.  I  found  the  man  did  not 
pretend  to  enter  himself,  but  served  at  a  kind  of 
forester  in  the  lawns,  to  direct  passengers,  who,  by 
their  own  merit,  or  instructions  he  procured  for  tfaem, 
had  virtue  enough  to  travel  that  way.  I  looked  very 
attentively  upon  this  kind  homely  benefactor ;  and 
foi^ve  me,  Mr.  Spectator,  if  I  own  to  you  I  took 
him  for  yourself.  We  were  no  sooner  entered,  but 
we  were  sprinkled  three  times  with  the  water  (^  the 
fountain  Aganippe,  which  had  power  to  delirer  us 
from  all  harms,  but  only  envy,  which  reached  even 
to  the  end  of  our  journey.  We  had  not  proceeded 
far  in  the  middle  futh,  when  we  arrived  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  where  there  immediately  appeared  to  , 
ns  two  figures,  which  extremely  engaged  my  atten- 
tion :  the  oue  was  a  young  nymph  in  the  pin 
youth  and  beauty ;  she  had  wings  on  her 
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and  feet,  and  was  able  to  transport  herself  to  the 
most  distant  regions  in  the  smallest  space  of  time. 
She  was  continually  varying  her  dress,  sometimes 
into  the  most  natural  and  becoming  habits  in  the 
world,  and  at  others  into  the  most  wild  and  freakish 
garb  that  can  be  imagined.  There  stood  by  her  a 
man  full-aged  and  of  great  gravity,  who  corrected 
her  inconsistencies  by  shewing  them  in  this*  mirror, 
and  still  flung  her  affected  and  unbecoming  orna- 
ments down  the  mountain,  which  fell  in  the  plain 
below,  and  were  gathered  up  and  woref  with  great 
satisfaction  by  those  that  inhabited  it.  The  name  of 
the  nymph  was  Fancy,  the  daughter  of  Liberty,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  mountain  nymphs :  the 
other  was  Judgment,  the  offspring  of  Time,  and  the 
only  child  he  acknowledged  to  be  his.  A  youth,  who 
sat  upon  a  throne  just  between  them,  was  their  ge- 
nuine offspring ;  his  name  was  Wit;  and  his  seat  ^was 
composed  of  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  au- 
thors. I  could  not  but  see  with  a  secret  joy,  that, 
though  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  the  majority, 
yet  our  own  countrymen  were  the  next  both  in  num- 
ber and  dignity.  I  was  now  at  liberty  to  take  a  full 
prospect  of  that  delightful  region.  I  was  inspired 
with  new  vigour  and  life,  and  saw  every  thing  in 
nobler  and  more  pleasing  view  than  before :  I  breath- 
ed a  purer  ether  in  a  sky  which  was  a  continued 
azure,  gilded  with  perpetual  sunshine.  The  two  sum- 
mits of  the  mountain  rose  on  each  side,  and  formed 
in  the  midst  a  most  delicious  vale,  the  habitation  of 
the  Muses,  and  of  such  as  had  composed  wcH-ks 
worthy  of  immortality.  Apollo  was  seated  upon  a 
throne  of  gold,  and  for  a  canopy  ah  aged  laurel 
spread  its  boughs  and  its  shade  over  his  head.     His 

*  His,  t  Worn:  pret.  for  participle. 
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bow  aQ4  qmver  lay  at  bis  feet  He  held  his  harp  ia 
his  hand,  whilst  the  Muses  round  about  him  cele- 
brated with  hymns  his  Tictory  over  the  serpent  Py- 
thon, and  sometimes  sang  in  softer  notes  the  loves  of 
Leucothoe  and  Daphnis.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton, 
were  seated  the  next  to  them.  Behind  we^e  a  great 
namber  of  others ;  among  whom  I  was  surprised  to  see 
some  in  the  habit  of  Laplanders,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  uncouthness  of  their  dress,  had  lately  ob- 
tained a  place  upon  the  mountain.  I  saw  Pindar 
walking  all  alone,  no  one  daring  to  accost  him,  until 
Cowley  joined  himself  to  him ;  but  growing  weary  of 
one  who  almost  walked  him  out  of  breath,  he  left 
him  for  Horace  and  Anacreon,  with  whom  he  seemed 
infinitely  delighted. 

*  A  little  farther  I  saw  another  group  of  figures : 
I  made  up  to  them,  and  found  it  was  Socrates  dic- 
tating to  Xenophon,  and  the  spirit  of  Plato ;  but, 
most  of  all,  Mus»us  had  the  greatest  audience  about 
him.  I  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  hear  what  he 
said,  or  to  discover  the  faces  of  his  hearers ;  only  I 
thought  I  now  perceived  Virgil,  who  had  joined  them, 
and  stood  in  a  posture  full  of  admiration  at  the  har- 
mony of  his  words. 

*  Lastly,  at  the  very  brink  of  the  hill,  I  saw  Boe- 
calini  sending  dispatches  to  the  world  below  of  what 
happened  upon  Parnassus ;  but  I  perceived  he  did  it 
without  leave  of  the  Muses,  and  by  stealth,  and  was 
unwilling  to  have  them  revised  by  Apollo.  I  could 
now,  from  this  height  and  serene  sky,  behold  the 
infinite  cares  and  anxieties  with  which  mortals  below 
'sought  out  their  way  through  the  maze  of  life.  I 
saw  the  path  of  Virtue  lie  straight  before  them,  whilst 
Interest,  or  some  malicious  demon,  still  hurried  them 
out  of  the  way.  I  was  at  once  touched  with  plea- 
sure at  my  own  happiness,  and  compassion  at  the 
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sight  of  their  inextricable  errors.  Here  the  two  con- 
tending passions  rose  so  high^  that  they  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  sweet  repose  I  enjoyed ;  and,  awak- 
ing with  a  sudden  start,  the  only  consolation  I  could 
admit  of  for  my  loss,  was  the  hopes  that  this  relation 
of  my  dream  will  not  displease  you.' — T. 
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N«  516.    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  171«. 


aikB**Mta 


Padet  me  et  miserety  qui  haram  mores  contabat  mihi, 
Monaisse  fra8tra<^'—        Tbb.  Heaat.  act.  ii.  8C«  5. 

I  am  ashamed  and  grieved^that  I  neglected  hit  advice^  who  gave 
me  the  oharaoter  of  these  creatures. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

I  AM  6b%ed  to  you  for  prinlittg  ike  ^uscount  I 
lately  sent  you  of  a  coquette  who  ^sturbed  a  sober 
<xmgregal90n  m  the  city  of  London.  That  intetli*- 
geiice  ended  at  her  taking  a  coacb,  and  bidding  1$ie 
driver  to  go  where  he  knew,  i  could  not  leave  her 
so,  but  dog|;^ed  her,  as  hard  as  she  drove,  to  St.  PdXtVa 
-churchyara,  where  there  was  a  stop  of  coaches,  at*- 
4ending  company  coming  out  of  the  cathedral.  This 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  hold  up  a  crown  to  her 
coachman,  who  gave  me  the  signal,  that  he  would 
hurry  on,  and  mske  no  haste,  as  you  know  the  way 
is  ii4ien  they  favour  a  chase.  By  his  many  kind 
blunders,  driving  agednst  odier  coaches,  and  slip- 

E'ng  of  Us  tackle,  I  could  keep  up  with  him,  and 
dged  wy  'fine  lady  in  the  parish  of  9t.  Jameses. 
As  I  guessed,  when  I  first  «aw  her  at  'church,  her 
business  is  i»  win  hearts,  and  throw  them  away,  re- 
garding ^lothmg  but  the  triumph.  .  1  bave  had  the 
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happiness,  by  tracing  her  through  all  with  whom  I 
heard  she  was  acquainted,  to  find  one  who  was  in- 
timate with  a  friend  of  mine,  and  to  be  introduced  to 
her  notice.  I  have  made  so  good  a  use  of  my  time, 
as  to  procure  from  that  intimate  of  others  one  of  her 
letters,  which  she  writ  to  her  when  in  the  country. 
This  epistle  of  her  own,  may  serve  to  alarm  the 
world  against  her  in  ordinary  life,  as  mine,  I  hope, 
did  those  who  shall  behold  her  at  church.  The 
letter  was  written  last  winter  to  the  lady  who  gave 
it  me ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  find  it  the  soul 
of  a  happy  self-loving  dame,  that  takes  all  the  ad- 
miration she  can  meet  with,  and  returns  none  of  it 
in  love  to  her  admirers. 

•  - 

"  DEAR  JENNY, 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  likely  to  be  disposed 
of  in  marriage  so  much  to  your  approbation,  as  you 
tell  me.  You  say  you  are  afraid  only  of  me,  for  I 
shall  laugh  at  your  spouse's  airs.  I  beg  of  you  not 
to  fear  it,  for  I  am  too  nice  a  discerner  to.  laugh,  at 
any,  but  whom  most  other  people  think  fine  fellows ; 
so  that  your  dear  may  bring  you  hither  as  soon  as 
his  horses  are  in  case  enough  to  appear  in  town,  and 
you  be  very  safe  against  any  raillery  you  may  ap- 
prehend from  me ;  for  I  am  surrounded  with  cox- 
combs of  my  own  making,  who  are  all  ridiculous  in 
a  manner  your  good  man,  I  presume,  cannot  exert 
himself.  As  men  who  cannot  raise  their  fortunes, 
and  are  uneasy  under  the  incapacity  of  shining  in 
courts,  rail  at  ambition ;  so  do  awkward  and  insipid 
women,  who  cannot  warm  the  hearts,  and  charm 
the  eyes  of  men>  rail  at  affectation :  but  she  that  has 
the  joy  of  seeing  a  man's  heart  leap  into  his  eyes  at 
beholding  her,  is  in  no  pain  for  want  of  esteem 
among  the  crew  of  that  part  of  her  own  sex^  who 
have  no  spirit  but  that  of  envy,  and  no  language  but 
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that  of  mailed.  I  do  not  in  this,  I  hope,  express 
myself  insensible  of  the  merit  of  Leodacia,  who 
lowers  ber  beauty  to  all  but  her  husband,  and  never 
spreads  her  charms  but  to  gladden  him  who  has  a 
right  to  them ;  I  say,  I  do  honour  to  those  who  can 
be  coquettes,  and  are  not  such ;  but  I  despise  all 
who  would  be  so,  and,  in  despair  of  arriving  at  it 
themselves,  hate  and  vilify  all  those  who  can.  But 
be  that  as  it  will,  in  answer  to  your  desire  of  know- 
ing my  history  :  one  of  my  chief  present  pleasures 
is  in  country-dances ;  and  in  obedience  to  me,  as 
well  as  the  pleasure  of  coming  up  to  me  with  a  good 
grace,  shewing  themselves  in  their  address  to  others 
in  my  presence,  and  the  like  opportunities,  they  are 
all  proficients  that  way  :  and  I  had  the  happiness  of 
being  the  other  night  where  we  made  six  couple,  and 
every  woman's  partner  a  professed  lover  of  mine. 
The  wildest  ima^nation  cannot  form  to  itself,  on  any 
occasion,  higher  delight  than  I  acknowledge  myself 
to  have  been  in  all  that  evening.  I  chose  out  of  my 
admirers  a  set  of  men  who  must  love  me,  and  gave 
them  partners  of  such  of  my  own  sex  who  most 
envied  me. 

*^  My  way  is,  when  any  man  who  is  my  admirer 
pretends  to  give  himself  airs  of  merit,  as  at  this  time 
a  certain  gentleman  you  know  did,  to  mortify  him  by 
favouring  in  his  presence  the  most  insignificant  crea- 
ture I  can  find.  At  this  ball  I  was  led  into  the 
company  by  pretty  Mr.  Fanfly,  who,  you  know,  is 
the  most  obsequious,  well-shaped,  well-bred  woman's 
man  in  town.  I  at  first  entrance  declared  him  my 
partner  if  he  danced  at  all ;  which  put  the  whole 
assembly  into  a  grin,  as  forming  no  terrors  from  such 
a  rival.  ^  But  we  had  not  been  long  in  the  room  be- 
fore I  overheard  the  meritorious  gentleman  abc 
mentioned  say  with  an  oath,  '  There  is  no  raiU 
in  th«  thing,  she  certainly  loves  the  puppy.' 
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gendenuiBi  wlien  we  were  dancing,  IckAl  an  ocecunon 
to  be  very  soft  in  his  oglings  upon  a  hdy  he  danced 
withy  and  whom  he  knew  of  all  women  I  loved  most 
to  outshine,  llie  contest  began  who  should  plag^ 
the  other  most.  I,  who  do  not  care  a  farthmg  for 
him,  had  no  hard  task  to  outvex  him.  I  made  Fanfly, 
with  a  very  little  encouragement,  eut  capers  couptfi^ 
and  then  sink  with  all  the  air  and  tenderness  imagi- 
nable.' When  he  performed  this,  I  observed  the 
gentleman  you  know  of  fall  into  the  same  way,  and 
hnitate  as  well  as  he  could  the  despised  Fanny.  I 
cannot  well  give  you,  who  are  so  grave  a  country 
lady,  the  idea  of  the  joy  we  have  when  we  see  a 
stubborn  heart  breaking,  or  tt  man  of  sense  turning 
fool  for  our  sakes ;  but  this  happened  to  our  friend, 
and  I  expect  his  aittendance  whenever  I  go  to  church, 
to  court,  to  the  play,  or  the  park.  This  is  a  sacri- 
fice due  to  us  women  of  genms,  who  have  the  elo- 
quence of  beauty,  an  easy  mien.  I  mean  by  an  easy 
mien,  one  which  can  be  on  occasion  easily  affected; 
for  I  must  tell  ydu,  dear  Jenny,  I  hold  one  maxim, 
which  is  an  uncommon  one,  to  wit,  that  our  greatest 
charms  are  owing  to  affectation.  It  is  to  that  our 
arms  can  lodge  so  quietly  just  over  our  hips,  and  the 
fen  can  play  without  any  force  or  motion,  but  just  of 
the  wrist.  It  is  to  affectation  we  owe  the  pensive 
attention  of  Deidamia  at  a  tragedy,  the  scornful  ap- 
probation of  Dulciamara  at  a  comedy,  and  the  lowly 
aspect  of  Lanquicelsa  at  a  sermon. 

"  To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  I  know  no  pleasure 
but  in  being  admired,  and  have  yet  never  failed  of 
attaining  the  fipprbbation  of  the  man  whose  regard 
I  had  a  mind  to.  You  see  all  the  men  who  make  a 
figure  in  the  world  (as  wise  a  look  as  they  are 
pleased  to  put  upon  the  matter)  are  moved  by  the 
tame  vanity  as  I  am.  What  is  there  in  ambition, 
but  to  make  other  people*s  wills  depend  upon  yours  r 
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This  indeed  is  not  to  be  aimed  at  by  one  who  has  a 
genius  no  higher  than  to  think  of  being  a  very  good 
house  wife  in  a  country  gentleman's  family.  The 
care  of  poultry  and  pigs  are  great  enemies  to  the 
countenance ;  the  vacant  look  of  a.  fine  lady  is  not 
to  be  preserved,  if  she  admits  any  thing  to  take  up 
her  thoughts  but  her  own  dear  person.  But  1  inter- 
rapt  you  too  long  from  your  cares,  and  myself  from 
my  conquests. 

1  am,  Madam,  your  most  humble  servant." 

'Givemeleave,  Mr.  Spectator,  to  add  her  friend's 
answer  to  this  efnstle,  who  is  a  very  discreet  ingeni- 
ous woman.' 

"  DEAE  CATTY, 

"  I  take  yo»ir  rtuUe^  in  very  good  part,  and  am 
obliged  to  you  for  the  free  air  wiUt  which  you  speak 
of  your  own  gaieties.  But  this  is  but  a  barren  super- 
ficial pleasure  ;  for,  indeed,  Gatty,  we  are  made  for 
man ;  and  in  serious  sadness  I  must  tell  you,  whe- 
ther you  yourself  know  it  or  no,  all  these  gallantries 
tend  to  no  other  end  but  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother 
as  fast  as  you  can.  1  am,  Madam, 

T.  Your  most  obedient  servant.' 
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Immoitale  odiam,  et  niuiquani  stnabile  TuiMs  i 

Inde  furor  volgo,  quod  miniiiiA  ▼icinomm 

Odit  uterque  locus;  qaom  solos  credit  hf^)eiido8 

Esse  deos,  qoos  ipse  colat  Jvv.  Sat  15. 34. 

A  gmtch,  time  out  of  mind,  begun. 
And  mutually  bequeathed  from  sire  to  son : 
Religious  spite  and  pious  spleen  bred  first 
The  quanel  wbioh  so  loas  the  bigots  onnt ; 
Each  calls  the  other's  god  a  senseless  stock ; 
His  own  divine. — ^Tate. 

Of  all  tbe  monstrous  passions  and  opinions  which 
have  crept  into  the  world,  there  is  none  so  wonder- 
ful as  that  those,  who  profess  the  common  name  of 
Christians,  should  pursue  each  other  with  rancour 
and  hatred  for  differences  in  their  way  of  following 
the  example  of  their  Saviour.  It  seems  so  naturd 
that  all  wno  pursue  the  steps  of  any  leader  should 
form  themselves  after  his  manners,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  effects  so  different  from  what 
we  might  expect  from  those  who  profess  themselves 
followers  of  the  hiehest  pattern  of  meekness  and 
charity,  but  by  ascnbing  such  effects  to  the  ambition 
and  corruption  of  those  who  are  so  audacious,  with 
souls  full  of  fury,  to  serve  at  the  altars  of  the  God 
of  Peace. 

The  massacres  to  which  the  church  of  Rome  has 
animated  the  ordinary  people  are  dreadful  instances 
of  the  truth  of  this  observation ;  and  whoever  reads 
the  history  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  the  cruelties 
which  ensued  thereupon,  will  be  sufficiently  con- 
vinced to  what  rage  poor  ignorants  may  be  worked 
up  by  those  who  profess  holiness,  ana  become  in- 
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eendiariee,  and,  imdef  the  dfepensation  of  grace, 
promote  erfls  abhorrent  to  nature. 

The  subject  and  catastrophe,  which  deserve  bo 
well  to  be  remarked  by  the  Protestant  world,  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  considered,  by  the  reverend  and  learn- 
ed  prelate  that  preaches  to-morrow  before  many  of 
the  deseetidacts  of  those  who  perished  on  that  la- 
mentaUe  day,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
and  worthy  his  own  great  virtue  aad  eloquence. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  any  fetther,  but  only 
transcribe  out  of  a  lit^e  tract,  called  the  Christian 
Hero,  published  in  1701,  what  I  find  there  in  honour 
of  the  .renowned  hero,  Willi^n  III.,  who  rescued 
Uiat  nation  from  the  repetition  of  the  same  disasters. 
Hts  late  majesty,  of  glorious  memory,  and  the  most 
Christian  king,  are  considered  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  treatise  as  heads  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  worid  in  the  following  manner. 

'  There  were  not  ever,  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Christian  name  into  the  world,  men  who  have  main- 
tained a  more  renowned  carriage,  than  the  two  great 
rivfds  who  possess  the  full  fame  of  the  present  age, 
and  will  be  the  thane  and  examination  of  the  future. 
They  are  exactly  formed  by  nature  for  those  ends  to 
which  Heaven  seema  to  have  sent  them  amongst  as. 
Both  animated  with  a  restless  desire  of  glo^,  but 
pursue  it  by  diSerent  means,  and  with  difierent  mo- 
tives. To  one  it  consists  in  an  extensive  undisputed 
empire  over  his  su1:jects,  to  die  other  iu  their  ra- 
tional and  voluntary  obedience.  One's  happiness 
is  founded  in  fteir  want  of  power,  the  other's  in  their 
want  of  desue  to  oppose  him.  "The  one  enjoys  the 
tommit  of  fortune  with  the  luxury  of  a  Persian,  the 
Other  with  the  moderation  of  a  Spartan.  One  is 
made  to  oppress,  the  other  to  rel' 
"Hie  one  is  satisfied  with  &e  pc' 
of  power  to  prefer  and  debase  hf 
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delighted  only  with  the  caupe  and  foundation  of  it 
to  cherish  and  protect  them.  To  one  therefore  re* 
ligion  is  but  a  convenient  disguise,  to  the  other  a 
vigorous  motive  of  action. 

'  For,  without  such  ties  of  real  and  solid  honour, 
there  is  no  way  of  forming  a  monarch,  hut  after  the 
Machiavelian  scheme,  by  which  a  prince  must  ever 
seem  to  have  all  virtues,  but  really  to  be  master  of 
none ;  but  is  to  be  liberal,  merciful,  and  just,  only  as 
they  serve  his  interests ;  while,  with  the  noble  art  of 
hypocrisy,  empire  would  be  to  be  extended,  and  new 
conquests  be  made  by  new  devices,  by  which  prompt 
address  his  creatures  might  insensibly  give  law  in 
the  business  of  life,  by  leading  men  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  it. 

*  Thus,  when  words  and  show  are  apt  to  pass  for 
the  substantial  things  they  are  only  to  express,  there 
would  need  no  more  to  enslave  a  country  but  to 
adorn  a  court ;  for  while  every  man's  vanity  makes 
him  believe  himself  capable  of  becoming  luxury,  en- 
joyments are  a  ready  bait  for  sufferings,  and  the 
hopes  of  preferment  invitations  to  servitude ;  which 
slavery  would  be  coloured  with  all  the  agreements, 
as  they  call  it,  imaginable.  The  noblest  arts  and 
artists,  the  finest  pens  and  most  elegant  minds, 
jointly  employed  to  set  it  off  with  the  various  em- 
bellishments of  sumptuous  entertainments,  charming 
assemblies,  and  polished  discourses,  and  those  apos- 
tate abilities  of  men,  the  adored  monarch  might  pro- 
fusely and  skilfully  encourage,  while  they  flatter  his 
virtue,  and  gild  his  vice  at  so  high  a  rate,  that  he 
without  scorn  of  the  one,  or  love  of  the  other,  would 
alternately  and  occasionally  use  both ;  so  that  his 
bounty  should  support  him  in  his  rapines,  his  mercy 
in  his  cruelties. 

^  Nor  is  it  to  give  things  a  more  severe  look  than 
is  natural,  to  suppose  such  must  be  the  consequences 


9f  a  pciIloe^l  hamg  no  otter  purtuit  ^han  that  of  his 
odTB  glory ;  for  if  ve  confiider  an  in^t  bom  inta 
the  world,  and  beholding  itself  the  mightiest  thing 
in  it,  itself  the  present  admiration  and  future  pro- 
spect of  a  fawning  people,  who  profess  themselves 
great  or  mean,  according  to  the  figure  he  is  to  make 
amongst  them,  what  fancy  would  not  be  debauched 
to  believe  they  were  but  what  they  professed  them- 
selves— ^his  mere  creatures,  and  use  them  as  such, 
by  purchasing  with  their  lives  a  boundless  renown, 
which  he,  fot  want  of  a  more  just  prospect,  would 
place  in  the  number  of  his  slaves,  and  the  extent  of 
his  territories  ?  Such  undoubtedly  would  be  the  tra- 
gical effect  of  a  prince's  living  with  no  religion, 
which  are  not  to  be  surpassed  but  by  his  having  a 
lalse  one. 

'  If  ambition  were  spirited  with  zeal,  what  would 
follow,  but  that  his  people  should  be  converted  into 
an  army,  whose  swords  can  make  right  in  power, 
and  solve  controversy  in  belief?  And  if  men  should 
be  stiff-necked  to  the  doctrine  of  that  visible  church, 
let  them  be  contented  with  an  oar  and  a  chain,  in 
the  midst  of  stripes  and  anguish,  to  contemplate  on 
Him  whose  yoke  is  easy  and  whose  burden  Is  light. 

'  With  a  tyranny  begun  on  his  own  subjects,  and 
indignation  that  others  draw  their  breath  indepen* 
dent  of  his  frown  or  smile,  why  should  he  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  seizure  of  the  world?  And  if  nothing 
but  the  thirst  of  sway  were  the  motive  of  his  actions, 
why  should  treaties  be  other  than  mere  words,  or 
solemn  national  compacts  be  any  thing  but  a  halt 
in  the  march  of  that  army,  who  are  never  to  lay 
down  their  arms  until  all  men  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  hanging  their  lives  on  his  wayward  will ; 
who  might  supinely*  and  at  leisure,  expiate  his  own 
ains,  by  other  men^s  sufibrings,  while  ne  daily  me- 
ditates new  slaughter  and  conquests? 
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'  For  mfere  man,  when  giddy  with  unbridled  power, 
is  an  insatiate  idol,  not  to  be  appeased  with  myriads 
offered  to  his  pride,  which  may  be  puffed  up  by  the 
adulation  of  a  base  and  prostrate  world  into  an  opi- 
nion that  he  is  something  more  than  human,  by  being 
something  less  :  and,  alas,  what  is  there  that  mor- 
tal man  will  not  believe  of  himself,  when  compli- 
mented with  the  attributes  of  God  ?  He  can  then 
conceive  thoughts  of  a  power  jas  omnipresent  as  his. 
But,  should  there  be  such  a  foe  of  mankind  now 
upon  earth,  have  our  sins  so  far  provoked  Heaven, 
that  we  are  left  utterly  naked  to  his  fury  ?  Is  there 
no  power,  no  leader,  no  genius,  that  can  conduct 
and  animate  us  to  our  death,  or  our  defence  ?  Yes ; 
our  great  God  never  gave  one  to  reign  by  his  per- 
mission, but  he  gave  another  also  to  reign  by  his 
grace. 

*  All  the  circumstances  of  the  illustrious  life  of 
our  prince  seem  to  have  conspired  to  make  him  the 
check  and  bridle  of  tyranny ;  for  his  mind  has  been 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  one  continued  strug- 
gle, and  Heaven  has  educated  him  by  adversity  to 
a  quick  sense  of  the  distresses  and  miseries  of  man- 
kind, which  he  was  bom  to  redress.  In  just  scorn 
of  the  trivial  glories  and  light  ostentations  of  power, 
that  glorious  instrument  of  Providence  moves,  like 
that,  in  a  steady,,  calm,  and  silent  course,  indepen- 
dent either  of  applause  or  calumny ;  which  renders 
him,  if  not  in  a  political,  yet  in  a  moral,  a  philo- 
sophic, an  heroic,  and  a  Christian  sense,  an  absolute 
monarch  :  who  satisfied  with  this  unchangeable,  just, 
and  ample  glory,  must  needs  turn  all  his  regards 
from  himself  to  the  service  of  others ;  for  he  begins 
his  enterprises  with  his  own  share  in  the  success  of 
them;  for  integrity  bears  in  itself  its  reward,  nor 
can  that  which  depends  not  on  event  ever  know 
disappointment. 
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<  With  the  undoubted  character  of  a  glorious  cap- 
tain, and  (what  he  much  more  values  than  the  most 
splendid  titles)  that  of  a  sincere  and  honest  man,  h^ 
is  the  hope  and  stay  of  Europe,  a  universal  good ; 
not  to  be  engrossed  by  us  only,  for  distant  poten- 
tates implore  his  friendship,  and  injured  empires 
court  his  assistance.  He  rules  the  world,  not  by  an 
invasion  of  the  people  of  the  earth,  but  the  address 
of  its  princes  ;  and,  if  that  world  should  be  again 
roused  from  the  repose  which  his  prevailing  arms 
had  given  it,  why  should  we  not  hope  that  there  is 
an  Almighty,  by  whose  influence  the  terrible  enemy 
that  thinks  himself  prepared  for  battle,  may  find  he 
is  but  ripe  for  destruction  ? — and  that  there  may  be 
in  the  womb  of  time  great  incidents,  which  may 
make  the  catastrophe  of  a  prosperous  life  as  unfor- 
tunate as  the  particular  scenes  of  it  were  success- 
ful ? — for  there  does  not  want  a  skilful  eye  and  re- 
solute arm  to  observe  and  grasp  the  occasion.  A 
prince,  who  from — 


-Fuit  Ilium,  et  ingens 


T. 


Gloria ViRO.  ^n.  ii.  325. 

Troy  is  no  more,  and  Ilium  was  a  town. — Dryden. 
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Hen  pietas !  lieu  prisca  fides ! Viro.  Mn,  vi.  878. 

Mirror  of  ancient  faith ! 

Undaunted  worth !  Inviolable  truth ! — Drtden. 

We  last  night  received  a  piece  of  ill  news  at  our 
club,  which  very  sensibly  afflicted  every  one  of  us. 
I  question  not  but  my  readers  themselves  will  be 
troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it.  To  keep  them  no 
longer  in  suspense,  Sir  Hoger  de  Coverley  is  dead  J 
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He  departed  this  life  at  lis  house  in  the  coimtryy 
after  a  few  weeks'  sickness.  Sir  Andrew  Freepoft 
has  a  letter  from  one  of  his  correspondents  in  those 
partSy  that  informs  him  the  old  man  caught  a  cold  at 
the  county-sessionS)  as  he  was  very  warmly  pro* 
moting  an  address  of  his  own  penning,  in  whidi  he 
sacceeded  according  to  his  wishes.  But  tlHs  par- 
ticular cornea  from  a  whig  justice  of  peaoe,  who  was 
always  Sir  Roger's  enemy  and  antagonist.  I  ]iav« 
letters  both  from  the  chaplain  and  Captain  Sentry^ 
which  mention  nothing  of  it,  but  are  filled  witk 
many  particulars  to  the  honour  of  the  good  old  maa» 
I  have  likewise  a  letter  from  the  butler,  who  took  so 
much  care  of  me  last  summer  when  I  was  at  the 
knight's  house.  As  my  friend  the  butler  mention*^ 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  seteral  ctrcumstances 
the  others  have  passed  ovta  in  silenoe,  I  shall  gtre 
my  reader  a  copy  of  his  letter,  without  any  alteram 
tion  or  diminution. 

'HONOUBED  SIR, 

'  Knowingthatyou  was  my  old  master's  good  friend, 
I  could  not  forbear  sending  you  the  melancholy  news 
of  his  death,  which  has  afflicted  the  wholei  country, 
as  well  as  his  poor  servants,  who  loved  him,  I  may 
say,  better  than  we  did  our  li^es.  I  am  afraid  he 
caught  his  death  the  last  county-sessions,  where  he 
would  go  to  see  justice  done  to  a  poor  widow  woman, 
and  her  fatherless  children,  tbat  had  been  wronged 
by  a  neighbouting  gentletaan;  for  you  know,  Sir, 
my  good  master  was  always  the  poOT  man's  friend. 
Upon  his  coming  home,  thie  Arst  ccMsplaint  he  made 
w€fcs,  that  he  had  lost  his  roast-beef  stdmach,  not 
being  able  to  touch  a  iNirloin,  which  was  served  ap 
accoi'ding  to  custom ;  and  you  know  he  used  to  take 
great  deliffht  in  it.  From,  that  time  forward  he  grew 
Worse  and  Worse^  but  still  kept  a  good  heart  to  the 
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last.  Inde^  we  were  once  in  gi^at  hoped  of  his  re- 
GQTery,  upon  a  kind  message  that  was  sent  hvta  from 
the  widow  lady  whom  he  had  made  love  to  the  forty 
last  years  of  his  life ;  but  this  6nly  proved  a  light- 
ning before  death.  He  has  bequeatned  to  this  lady, 
as  a  token  of  his  love^  a  great  pearl  necklace,  and  a 
couple  of  silver  bracelets  set  with  jewels,  which  be- 
longed to  my  good  old  lady  his  mother.  He  has  be- 
queathed the  fine  white  gelding  that  he  used  to  ride 
a-hunting  upon  to  his  chaplain,  because  he  thought 
he  would  be  kind  to  him ;  and  has  left  you  all  his 
books.  He  has,  moreover,  bequeathed  to  the  chap- 
lain a  very  ptetty  tenement  with  good  lands  about  it* 
It  being  a  very  cold  day  when  he  made  his  will,  he 
left  for  mourning  to  every  man  in  the  parish  a  great 
frieze-coat,  and  to  every  woman  a  black  riding-nood. 
It  was  a  most  moving  sight  to  see  him  take  leave  of  his 
poor  servants,  commending  us  all  for  our  fidelity, 
whilst  we  were  not  able  to  speak  a  word  for  weep- 
ing. As  we  most  of  us  are  grown  gray-headed  in 
our  de^  master's  service,  he  has  left  us  pensions  and 
legacies,  which  we  may  live  very  comfortably  upon 
the  remaining  part  of  our  days.  He  has  bequeatned 
a  great  deal  more  in  charity,  which  is  not  yet  come 
to  my  knowledge :  and  it  is  peremptorily  said  in  the 
parish,  that  he  has  left  money  to  build  a  steeple  to 
the  church :  for  he  was  heard  to  say  some  time  ago, 
that,  if  he  lived  two  years  longer,  Coverley  church 
should  have  a  steeple  to  it.  The  chaplain  tells  every 
body  that  he  made  a  very  good  end,  and  never 
speaks  of  him  without  tears.  He  was  buried,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  directions,  among  the  family  of 
the  Cov^rleys,  on  the  left  hand  of  his  father  Sir 
Arthur.  The  coffin  was  carried  by  six  of  his  tenants^ 
and  the  pall  held  up  by  six  of  the  quorum.  The 
whole  parish  followed  the  corpse  with  heavy  hearts, 
and  in  their  mourning  suits ;  the  men  in  frieze,  and 

XIV.  c 
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the  women  in  riding-hoods.  Captain  Sentry,  my 
roaster's  nephew,  has  taken  possession  of  the  Hall- 
house ,  and  the  whole  estate.  When  my  old  master 
saw  him  a  little  before  his  death,  he  shook  him  by 
the  hand,  and  wished  him  joy  of  the  estate  which 
was  falling  to  him,  desiring  him  only  to  make  a  good 
use  of  it,  and  to  pay  the  several  legacies,  and  the 
gifts  of  charity,  which  he  told  him  he  had  left  s 
quit-rents  upon  the  estate.  The  captain  truly  seems 
a  courteous  man,  though  he  says  but  little.  He 
makes  much  of  liiose  whom  my  master  loved,  and 
shews  great  kindness  to  the  old  house-dog,  that  you 
know  my  poor  master  was  so  fond  of.  It  would 
have  gone  to  your  heart  to  have  heard  the  moans 
the  dumb  creature  made  on  the  day  pf  my  master's 
death.  He  has  never  enjoyed  himself  since ;  no  more 
has  any  of  us.  It  was  the  melancholic st  day  for  the 
poor  people  that  every  happened  in  Worcestershire. 
This  being  all  from, 

Honoured  Sir, 

Your  most  sorrowful  servant, 

Edwakd  Biscuit.  ■ 
*  P.  S.   My  master  desired,  some  weeks  before 
he  died,  that  a  book,  which  comes  up  to  you  by  the 
carrier,  should  be  given  to  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  in 
his  name.' 

This  letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor  butler's  man- 
ner of  writing  it,  gave  us  such  an  idea  of  our  good 
old  friend,  that  upon  the  reading  of  it  there  was  not 
a  dry  eye  in  the  club.  Sir  Andrew,  opening  the 
book,  found  it  to  be  a  collection  of  acts  of  parliament. 
There  was  in  particular  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  with 
some  passages  in  it  marked  by.  Sir  Roger's  own  hand. 
Sir  Andrew  found  that  they  related  to  two  or  three 
points  which  he  had  disputed  with  Sir  Roger,  the 
last  time  he  appeared  at  the  club.    Sir  Andrew,  who 
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would  have  been  merry,  at  such  an  incident  on  an* 
other  occasion,  at  the  sight  of  the  old  man's  hand- 
writing burst  into  tears,  and  put  the  book  in  his 
pocket.  Captain  Sentry  informs  me  that  the  knight 
has  left  nng:s  and  mourning  for  every  one  in  the  club. 
O. 
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Misernm  est  alioram  incumbere  fams, 

Ne  collapsa  raant  subdactis  tecta  coluronis. 

Juv.  Sat.  viii.  76. 

'Tis  poor  relying  on  another's  fame ; 

For,  take  the  pillars  but  away,  and  all 

The  saperstmctare  most  in  rains  fall. — Stbpnst. 

This  being  a  day  of  business  with  me,  I  must  make 
the  present  entertainment  like  a  treat  at  a  house- 
warming,  out  of  such  presents  as  have  been  sent  me 
by  my  guests.  The  first  dish  \niich  I  serve  up  is  a 
letter  come  fresh  to  my  hand. 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  It  is  with  inexpressible  sorrow  that  I  hear  of  the 
death  of  good  Sir  Roger,  and  do  heartily  condole 
with  you  upon  so  melancholy  an  occasion.  I  think 
you  ought  to  have  blackened  the  edges  'of  a  paper 
which  brought  us  so  ill  news,  and  to  have  had  it 
stamped  likewise  in  black.  It  is  expected  of  you 
that  you  should  write  his  epitaph,  and,  if  possible, 
fill  his  place  in  the  club  with  as  worthy  and  divert- 
ing a  member^  I  question  not  but  you  will  receive 
many  recommendations  from  the  public  of  such  as 
will  appear  candidates  for  that  post. 

'  Since  I  am  talking  of  death,  and  have  mentioned 
an  epitaph,  I  roust  tell  you.  Sir,  that  I  have  mad^ 

c  2 
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diteofery  of  a  diurch-yard  in  vhick  I  believe  you 
might  spend  an  afternoon  with  great  pleasure  to 
yourself  and  to  the  public.  It  belongs  to  the  church 
of  Stebon-Heath,  commonly  called  Stepney.  Whe- 
ther or  no  it  be  that  the  people  of  that  parish  have  a 
particular  genius  for  an  epitaph,  or  that  there  be 
some  poet  among  them  wl^o  undertakes  that  work  by 
the  great,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  there  are  niore  remark- 
able inscriptions  in  that  place  than  in  any  other  I 
have  met  with ;  and  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  that 
there  is  not  a  gentleman  in  England  better  read  in 
tomb-stones  than  myself,  my  studies  having  laid  very 
much  in  churchyards.  I  shall  beg  leave  to  Send 
you  a  couple  of  epitaphs,  for  a  sample  of  those  I 
have  just  now  mentioned.  They  are  written  in  a 
different  manner;  the  first  being  m  the  diffused  and 
luxuriant,  the  second  in  the  close  contracted  style. 
The  first  has  much  of  the  simple  and  pathetic  ;  the 
second  is  something  light,  but  nervous.  The  first  is 
thus: 

Here  Thomag  Sapper  lies  iiiLterr'd.    Ah  why ! 
Bom  in  New  England,  did  in  London  die; 
Was  the  third  son  of  eight,  begot  upon 
His  mother  Martha,  bj  hiy  fa£er  John. 
Much  favoared  bj  his  prince  he  'gan  to  be. 
Bat  nipt  by  death  at  th'  age  of  twenty-three. 
Fatal  to  him  was  that  we  small-pox  name,. 
Bv  which  his  mother  and  two  brethren  came 
Also  to  breathe  their  laft,  nine  years  before, 
And  now  have  left  their  father  to  deplore 
The  loss  of  all  his  children,  with  his  wife. 
Who  was  the  joy  and  comfort  of  his  life. 

*  The  second  is  as  fbllows : 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Daniel  Saul, 
Spitalfieldff  weafer,  imd  that's  all. 

*  I  will  not  dismiss  you,  whilst  I  am  upon  this  subject 
without  sending  a  short  epitaph  whioh  I  once  met 
widi,  though  I  eamiot  possibly  recollect  the  place. 
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The  thought  of  it  is  serious,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
finest  that  I  ever  met  with  upon  this  occasion.  You 
know.  Sir,  it  is  usual,  after  having  told  us  the  name 
of  the  person  who  lies  interred,  to  launch  out  into  his 
praises.  This  epitaph  takes  a  quite  contrary  turn, 
having  been  made  by  the  person  himself  some  time 
before  his  death. 

"  Hie  jacet  R.  C.  in  expectatione   did  supremi, 
Qualis  erat,  dies  iste  indicabit," 

"  Here  lieth  R.  C.  in  expectation  of  the  last  day. 
What  sort  of  a  man  he  was  that  day  will  discover." 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.' 

The  following  letter  is  dated  from  Cambridge. 
*  SIR, 

'  Having  lately  read  among  your  speculations  an 
essay  upon  physiognomy,  I  cannot  but  think  that, 
if  you  made  a  visit  to  this  ancient  university,  you 
might  receive  very  considerable  lights  upon  that  sub- 
ject, there  being  scarce  a  young  fellow  in  it  who 
does  not  give  certain  indications  of  his  particular 
humour  and  disposition,  conformable  to  the  rules  of 
that  art.  In  courts  and  cities  every  body  lays  a 
constraint  upon  his  countenance,  and  endeavours  to 
look  like  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but  the  youth  of  this 
place,  having  not  yet  formed  themselves  by  conver- 
sation, and  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  give  their 
limbs  and  features  their  Ml  play. 

'  As  you  have  considered  human  nature  in  all  its 
lights,  you  must  be  extremely  well  apprised,  that 
there  is  a  very  close  correspondence  between  the 
outward  and  the  inward  man ;  that  scarce  the  least 
dawning,  the  least  parturiency  towards  a  thought, 
can  be  stirrhig  in  the  mind  of  man,  without  produ- 
cing a  suitable  revolution  in  his  exteriors,  which  will 
easily  discover  itself  to  an  adept  in  the  theory  of  the 
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phiz.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Intrinsic  worth  and  merit 
of  a  son  of  Alma  Mater  is  ordinarily  calculated  from 
the  east  of  his  visage,  the  contour  of  his  person, 
the  mechanism  of  his  dress,  the  disposition  of  his 
limbs,  the  manner  of  his  gait  and  air,  with  a  number 
of  circumstances  of  equal  consequence  and  infor- 
mation. The  practitioners  in  this  art  often  make  use 
of  a  gentleman's  ^es  to  ^ve  them  light  ii^tP  the 
posture  of  his  brains ;  take  a  handle  frpm  his  nosetQ 
judge  of  the  size  of  his  intellects ;  and  ipterpvet  the 
overmuch  visibility  and  pertness  of  one  ear  as  an 
infallible  mark  of  reprobation,  and  a  sign  the  owner 
of  so  sau^  a  member  fears  neither  God  nor  man. 
In  copfomity  to  this  scheme,  a  contracted  brow,,  a 
lumpish  downcast  look,  a  sober  sedate  pace>  with 
both  hands  dangline  quiet  and  steady  in  lines  ex- 
actly parallel  to  each  lateral  pocket  of  the  galligas- 
kins, IS  logic,  metaphysics,  and  mathematics,  in  per- 
fection. So  likewise  the  belles  lettres  are  typified 
by  a  saunter  in  the  gait,  a  fall  of  one  wing  of  the 

))eruke  backward,  an  insertion  of  one  hand  in  the 
ob,  and  a  negligent  swing  of  the  other,  with  a  pinch 
of  right  fine  Barcelona  between  finger  and  thumb,  a 
due  ouantity  of  the  same  upon  the  lipper  lip,  and  a 
noddie-case  loaden  with  pulvil.  Again,  a  grave,  so- 
lemn, stalidng  pace  is  heroic  poetry,  and  politics ;  an 
unequal  one,  a  genius  for  the  ode,  and  the  modem 
ballad ;  and  an  open  breast,  with  an  audacious  dis- 
play of  the  Holland  shirt,  is  construed  a  fatal  tei^d- 
ency  to  the  art  piiiitary. 

*  I  might  be  much  larger  upon  these  hints,  but  I 
know  whom  I  write  to.  If  you  can  graft  any  spe- 
culation upon  them,  or  turn  them  to  die  advantage 
of  the  persons  concerned  in  them,  you  will  do  a 
work  very  becoming  the  British  Spectator,  and  oblige^ 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

Tom  Tweer.' 
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£t  qaae  marmoreo  fert  monstra  sab  aequore  pontus. , 

'ViRQ.  ^n.  vi.7^8. 

H^c«  fofin  aiu)  ^e^ts  (be  lire^t'lf  of  life  pbt^ip, 

Apd  birds  oi  air,  and  monstefs  of  the  main. — ^Prtden. 

THOueH  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  con* 
templating  the  material  world,  by  which  I  mean  that 
system  of  bodies  into  which  nature  has  so  euriously 
wrought  the  mass  of  dead  matter,  with  the  several 
relations  ndiich  those  bodies  bear  to  one  another ; 
there  is  still,  methinks,  something  more  wonderful 
ftnd  surprising  in  contemplations  on  the  world  of 
Mfe,  by  which  I  mean  all  ^ose  animals  with  which 
every  part  of  the  universe  is  furnished.  The  mate- 
riel world  is  only  the  shell  of  the  universe ;  the  world 
of  life  are  its  inh^^bitants. 

If  we  consider  those  parts  of  the  material  world 
whidi  lie  the  nearest  to  us,  and  are  therefore  sub*- 
ject  to  our  observations  and  inquiries,  it  is  amazing 
to  consider  the  infinity  of  animals  with  which  it  is 
stocked.  Every  part  of  matter  is  peopled ;  every 
green  lei^f  swarms  with  inhaWtemts.  There  is  scarce 
a  liingle  humour  in  the  body  of  a  man,  or  of  any  other 
animal,  ^n  which  our  glasses  de  not  discover  my- 
riads of  living  creatures.  The  surface  of  animals 
is  also  covered  with  other  animals,  which  are  in  the 
same  manner  the  basis  of  odier  animals  that  live 
upon  it:  nay,  we  find  in  the  most  solid  bodies,  as 
in  marble  itself,  innumerable  cells  and  cavities  that 
are  crowded  widi  such  imperceptible  inhabitaats  as 
are  too  little  for  the  naked  eye  to  discover.    On  the 
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other  hand,  if  we  look  into  the  more  bulky  parts  of 
nature,  we  see  the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  teeming 
with  numberless  kinds  of  living  creatures.  We  find 
every  mountain  and  marsh,  wilden^ess  and  wood, 
plentifully  stocked  with  birds  and  beasts;  and  every 
part  of  matter  affording  proper  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences for  the  livelihood  of  multitudes  which  in- 
habit it. 

The  author*  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  draws  a 
very  good  argument  from  this  consideration  for  the 
peopling  of  every  planet ;  as  indeed  it  seems  very 
probable,  from  the  analogy  of  reason,  that  if  no  part 
of  matter  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  lies  waste 
and  useless,  those  great  bodies,  which  are  at  such  a 
distance  from  us,  should  not  be  desert  and  unpeo- 
pled, but  rather  that  they  should  be  furnished  with 
■jbeings  adapted  to  their  respective  situations. 

Existence  is  a  blessing  to  those  beings  only  which 
are  endowed  with  perception ;  and  is  in  a  manner 
thrown  away  upon  dead  matter,  any  farther  than  as 
it  is  subservient  to  beings  which  are  conscious  of 
their  existence.  Accordingly,  we  find,  from  the 
bodies  which  lie  under  our  observation,  that  matter 
is  only  made  as  the  basis  and  support  of  animals, 
land  that  there  is  no  more  of  the  one  than  what  is 
necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  other. 

Infinite  goodness  is  of  so  communicative  a  nature, 
that  it  seems  to  delight  in  the  conferring  of  exist- 
ence upon  every  degree  of  perceptive  being.  As 
this  is  a  speculation  which  I  have  often  pursued  with 
great  pleasure  to  myself,  I  shall  enlarge  farther  upon 
it,  by  considering  that  part  of  the  scale  of  beings 
which  comes  within  our  knowledge. 

There  are  some  living  creatures  which  are  raised 
just  above  dead  matter.    To  mention  only  that  spe- 

*  Fontenelle — ^This  book  was  pabUshed  in  1686,  and   h 
foanded  on  the  chimerical  Vortices  of  Descartes. 
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idet  of  shells-fishy  ^hich  aie  foimed  in  the  tehibn  of 
a  Goiie,  that  grow  to  the  surface  of  several  rocks, 
and  immediately  die  upon  their  being  severed  from 
the  place  where  they  grow.  There  are  mimy  other 
ereatures  but  one  remove  from  these,  which  have  no 
other  sense  besides  that  of  feeling  and  taste.  Others 
have  still  an  additional  one  of  hearing;  others  of 
smell,  and  others  of  sight.  It  is  wonderful  to  ob- 
serve by  what  a  gradual  progress  the  world  of  life 
advances  through  a  pro(ygious  variety  of  species, 
before  a  creature  is  formed  that  is  complete  in  all 
its  senses ;  and  even  among  these  there  is  such  a 
d^erent  degree  of  p^^ction  in  the  sense  which  one 
animal  enjoys  beyond  what  appears  in  another,  that, 
though  the  sense  in  different  animals  be  distinguished 
by  the  same  common  denomination,  it  seems  almost 
of  a  different  nature.  If  after  this  we  look  into  the 
several  inward  perfections  of  cunning  and  sagaci- 
ty or  what  we  generally  call  instinct,  we  find  tiiem 
nsing  after  the  same  manner  imperceptibly  one  above 
imother,  and  receiving  additional  improvements,  ae- 
i^rding  to  the  species  in  which  they  are  implanted. 
This  progress  in  nature  is  so  very  gradual,  that  the 
most  perfect  of  an  inferior  species  comes  very  near 
to  the  most  imperfect  of  that  which  is  immediately 
above  it. 

The  exuberant  and  overflowing  goodness  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  whose  mercy  extends  to  all  his 
i^orks,  is  plainly  seen,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  from 
his  having  made  so  very  little  matter,  at  least  what 
falls  within  our  knowledge,. that  does  not  swarm 
with  life.  Nor  is  his  goodness  less  seen  in  the  di- 
versity than  in  the  multitude  of  living  creatares. 
Had  he  only  made  one  species  of  animals,  none  of 
the  rest  would  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  exist- 
eaee;  he  has,  therefore,  specified  in  his  creiition 
every  degr<ee  of  life,  every  capacity  of  beitig.    Hie 
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"Whole  chasm  in  nature,  from  a  plant  to  a  man,  is 
filled  up  with  divers  kinds  of  creatures,  rising  one 
over  another,  by  such  a  gentle  and  easy  ascent,  that 
the  little  transitions  and  deviations  from  one  species 
to  another  are  almost  insensible.  This  intermediate 
space  is  so  well  husbanded  and  managed,  that  there 
is  scarce  a  degree  of  perception  which  does  not  ap- . 
pear  in  some  one  part  of  the  world  of  life.  Is  the 
goodness  or  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being  more 
manifested  in  this  his  proceeding  ? 

There  is  a  consequence,  besides  those  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  seems  very  naturally  de- 
ducible  from  the  foregoing  considerations.  If  the 
scale  of  being  rises  by  such  a  regular  progress  so 
high  as  man,  we  may,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  suppose 
that  it  still  proceeds  gradually  through  those  beings 
which  are  of  a  superior  nature  to  him :  since  there  is 
an  infinitely  greater  space  and  room  for  different 
degrees  of  perfection  between  the  Supreme  Being 
and  man,  than  between  man  and  the  most  despi- 
cable insect.  This  consequence  of  so  great  a  variety 
of  beings  which  are  superior  to  us,  from  that  variety 
which  is  inferior  to  us,  is  made  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  a 
passage  which  I  shall  here  set  down,  after  having 
premised,  that  notwithstanding  there  is  such  infinite 
room  between  man  and  his  Maker  for  the  creative 
power  to  exert  itself  in,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should 
ever  be  filled  up,  since  there  will  be  still  an  infinite 
gap  or  distance  between  the  highest  created  being 
and  the  Power  which  produced  him. 

*  That  there  should  be  more  species  of  intelligent 
creatures  above  us,  than  there  are  of  sensible  and 
material  below  us,  is  probable  to  me  from  henbe : 
that  in  all  the  visible  corporeal  world  we  see  no 
chasms,  or  no  gaps.  All  quite  down  from  us  Ihe 
descent  is  by  easy  steps,  and  a  continued  series,  of 
things,  that  in  each  remove  differ  very  little  one 
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from  the  other.  There  are  fishes  that  have  wings, 
imd  are  not  strangers  to  the  airy  region  ;  and  there 
are  some  birds  that  are  inhabitants  of  the  water, 
whose  blood  is  as  cold  as  fishes,  and  their  flesh  so 
like  in  taste,  that  the  scrupulous  are  allowed  them 
on  fish  days.  There  are  animals  so  near  of  kin 
both  to  birds  and  beasts,  that  they  are  in  the  middle 
between  both.  Amphibious  animals  link  the  terres- 
trial and  aquatic  together.  Stais  live  at  land  and  at 
sea,  and  porpoises  have  the  warm  blood  and  the  en- 
trails of  a  hog ;  not  to  mention  what  is  confidently 
reported  of  mermaids,  or  sea-men,  there  are  some 
brutes  that  seem  to  have  as  much  knowledge  and 
reason  as  some  that  are  called  men ;  and  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  so  nearly  joined, 
that  if  you  will  take  the  lowest  of  one,  and  the  highest 
of  the  other,  there  will  scarce  be  perceived  any  great 
difference  between  tliem:  and  so  on,  until  we  come 
to  the  lowest  and  the  most  inorganical  parts  of  mat- 
ter, we  shall  find  every  where  that  the  several  spe- 
cies are  linked  together,  and  difler  but  in  almost 
insensible  degrees.  And,  when  we  consider  the  in- 
finite power  and  wisdom  of  the  Maker,  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  it  is  suitable  to  the  magnificent 
harmony  of  the  universe,  and  thS  great  design  and 
infinite  goodness  of  the  Architect,  that  the  specie^ 
of  creatures  should  also  by  gently  degrees  ascend 
upward  from  us  towards  his  infinite  perfection,  as  we 
see  they  gradually  descend  from  us  downward  : 
which  if  it  be  probable,  we  have  reason  then  to  be 
persuaded  that  there  are  far  more  species  of  crea- 
tures above  us  than  there  are  beneath ;  we  being  in 
degrees  of  perfection  much  more  remote  from  the  in- 
finite being  of  God,  than  we  are  from  the  loi 
of  being,  and  that  which  approaches  neari 
thing.  .  And  jet  of  all  tho&e  distinct  speciei 
no  clear  distinct  ideas.' 
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In  ^«  system  of  beings  fhete  is  ii6  creatute  bo 
wondebfiil  m  its  nature^  and  which  sotiiu^  deserved 
our  particular  attention,  as  man,  iviio  fills  up  th^ 
middle  space  between  the  animal  and  intellectual 
nature^  the  visible  and  invisible  World,  and  is  that 
link  in  the  chain  of  beings  which  hai»  been  often 
termed  the  nexus  utriusqve  mund^.  So  that  he  who^ 
in  one  rekpect,  is  associated  with  angels  and  arch- 
angels, may  look  upon  a  Being  of  ihfiuite  perfec- 
tion as  his  falliier,  and  the  highest  order  of  S{>irit8 
as  his  brethren,  may  in  another  respect  say  to  cor- 
ruption, *  Thou  art  my  father ;  and  to  the  worm^ 
Thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister.' — ^O. 


»i**^— ^Jfa»<»»^iAi( 
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Quis  desiderlo  sit  pudor  aat  modtis 
Tam  cbari  capitis! — Hor.  1  Od.  xxiv.  1. 

And  who  can  grieve  too  much  ?   What  time  shall  end 
Our  mourning  for  so  dear  a  friend  ? — Creech. 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  The  just  value  you  have  expressed  for  the  matirimo- 
nial  state  is  the  reason  that  I  now  venture  to  write  to 
you,  without  the  fedir  of  being  ridiculous ;  and  con- 
fess to  you  that  though  it  is  three  Dtonths  since  I 
lost  a  very  agreeable  woman,  who  was  my  Wife,  my 
sorrow  is  still  fresh ;  and  I  am  often,  id  the  midst  of 
company,  upon  any  circumstance  that  revives  her 
memory,  with  arreflectbn  what  nhis  wouM  sajr  or  do 
on  such  an  occasion :  I  say  upon  atiy  ddctirrence  of 
that  nature,  which  I  can  give  you  a  sense  of,  though 
I  cannot  express  it  wholly,  I  am  all  over  softness, 
and  am  obliged  to  retire  and  give  way  to  h  few  sighs 
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and  tears  before  I  can  be  easy.  I  cannot  but  re- 
commend the  subject  of  male  widowhood  to  you, 
and  beg  of  you  to  touch  upon  it  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. To  those  who  have  not  lived  like  husbands 
during  the  lives  of  their  spouses  this  would  be  a 
tasteless  jumble  of  words ;  but  to  such  (of  whom 
there  are  not  a  few)  who  have  enjoyed  that  state 
with  the  sentiments  proper  for  it,  you  will  have 
every  line,  which  hits  the  Borrow,  attended  with  a 
tear  of  pity  and  consolation ;  for  I  know  not  by  what 
goodness  of  Providence  it  is  that  every  gush  of  pas- 
sion is  a  step  towards  the  relief  of  it ;  and  there 
IB  a  certain  comfort  in  the  very  act  of  Gorrowing, 
which,  I  suppose,  arises  from  a  secret  consciousness 
in  the  mind,  that  the  afBiction  it  is  under  flows 
from  a  virtuous  cause.  My  concern  is  not  indeed 
so  outrageous  as  at  the  first  transport;  for  I  think 
it  has  subsided  rather  into  a  soberer  state  of  mind 
than  any  actual  perturbation  of  spirit.  There  might 
be  rules  formed  for  men's  behaviour  on  this  great 
incident,  to  bring  them  from  that  misfortune  into 
the  condition  I  am  at  present ;  which  is,  I  think, 
that  my  sorrow  has  converted  all  roughness  of  tem- 
per into  meekness,  good-nature,  and  complacency. 
But  indeed,  when  in  a  serious  and  lonely  hour  I 
present  my  departed  consort  to  my  imagination, 
with  that  air  of  persuasion  in  her  countenance  when 
I  have  been  in  passion,  that  sweet  a&bility  when  I 
have  been  in  good-humour,  that  tender  compassion 
when  I  have  had  any  thing  which  gave  me  uneasi- 
ness ;  I  confess  to  you  I  am  inconsolable,  and  my 
eyes  gush  with  grie^  as  if  I  had  seen  her  bat  just  then 
expire.  In  this  condition  I  am  broken  in  upon  by  a 
charming  young  woman,  my  daughter,  who  is  tK» 
picture  of  what  her  mother  was  on  her  wt 
day.  The  good  girl  strives  to  comfort  me ; ' 
shall  1  let  you  know  that  kw  the  comfort  si 
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•me  is  to  make  my  tears  flow  more  easily?  The 
child  knows  she  quickens  my  sorrows,  and  rejoices 
my  heart  at  the  same  time.  Oh,  ye  learned !  tell 
me  by  what  word  to  speak  a  motion  of  the  soul  for 
which  there  is  no  name.  When  she  kneels,  and 
bids  me  be  comforted,  she  is  my  child :  when  I  take 
her  in  my  arms,  and  bid  her  say  no  more,  she  is  my 
very  "^fe,  and  is  the  very  comfort  I  lament  the  loss 
of.  I  banish  her  the  room,  and  weep  aloud  that  I 
have  lost  her  mother,  and  that  I  have  her. 

*  Mr.  Spectator,  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  you 
;to  have  a  sense  of  these  pleasing  perplexities  ;  you 
.might  communicate  to  the  guilty  part  of  mankind 
that  they  are  incapable  of  the  happiness  which  is  in 
the  very  sorrows  of  the  virtuous. 

^  But  pray' spare  me  a  little  longer ;  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you  the  manner  of  her  death.  She  took  leave 
of  all  her  family,  and  bore  the  vain  application  of 
medicines  with  the  greatest  patience  imaginable. 
When  the  physician  told  her  she  must  certainly  die, 
<she  desired  as  well  as  she  could  that  all  who  were 
present,  except  myself,  might  depart  the  room. 
She  said  she  had  nothing  to  say,  for  she  was  re- 
signed, and  I  knew  all  she  knew  that  concerned  us 
in  this  world;  but  she  desired  to  be  alone,  that  in 
the  presence  of  God  only  she  might,  without  inter- 
ruption, do  her  last  duty  to  me,  of  thanking  me  for 
all  my  kindness  to  her :  adding  that  she  hoped  in 
my  last  moments  I  should  feel  die  same  comfort  for 
-my  goodness  to  her,  as  she  did  in  that  she  had  ac- 
quitted herself  with  honour,  truth,  and  virtue,  to  me. 

*  I  curb  myself,  and  will  not  tell  you  that  this 
kindness  cut  my  heart  in  twain,  when  I  expected  an 
accusation  for  some  passionate  starts  of  mine,  in 
some  parts  of  our  time  together,  to  say  nothing  but 
thank  me  for.  the  good,  if  there  was  any  good  suit- 
able to  her  own  excellence !  All  that  I  had  ever  said 
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to  her,  all  the  circumstances  of  sorrow  and  joy  be* 
tween  us,  crowded  upon  my  mmd  in  the  same  in- 
stant :  and  when,  immediately  after,  I  saw  the  pangs^ 
of  death  come  upon  that  dear  body  which  I  had 
often  embraced  with  transport ;  when  I  saw  those 
cherishing  eyes  begin  to  be  ghastly,  and  their  last 
struggle  to  be  to  fix  themselves  on  me,  how  did  I 
lose  all  patience  !  She  expired  in  my  arms,  and  in 
tny  distraction  I  thought  I  saw  her  bosom  still 
heave.  There  was  certainly  life  yet  still  left.  I 
cried,  she  just  now  spoke  to  me.  But,  alas !  I  grew 
giddy,  and  all  things  moved  about  me,  frohi  the. 
distemper  of  my  own  head ;  for  the  best  of  women- 
was  breathless  and  gone  for  ever. 

^  Now  the  doctrine  I  would,  methinks,  have:  yova 
raise  firom  this  account  I  have  given  you,  is,  tiiat 
there  is  a  certain  equanimity  in  those  who  are  good 
and  just,  which  runs  into  their  very  sorrow,  and  dis- 
appoints the  force  of  it.  Though  they  must  pass 
through  afflictions  in  common  with  all  who  are  in 
human  nature,  yet  their  conscious  integrity  shall 
undermine  their  affliction  ;  nay,  that  very  affliction 
shall  add  force  to  their  integrity,  from  a  reflection  of 
the  use  of  virtue  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  I  sat  down 
with  a  design  to  put  you  upon  giving  us  rules  how  to 
overcome  such  griefs  as  these,  but  I  should  rather 
advise  you  to  teach  men  to  be  capable  of  them. 

'  You  men  of  letters  have  what  you  call  the  fine 
taste  in  your  apprehensions  of  what  is  properly  done 
or  said.  There  is  something  like  this  deeply  grafted^* 
in  the  soul  of  him  who -is  honest  and  faithful  in  alh 
his  thoughts  and  actions.  Every  thing  which  isi 
false,  vicious,  or  unworthy,  is  despicable  to  him,* 
though  all  tiie  world  should  approve  it.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  the  most  lively  sensibility  in  all  enjoy- 
ments  and  sufferings  which  it  is  proper  for  him  t 
h£tve  where  any  duty  of  life  is  concerned-    To  wa; 
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sorrow  when  you  in  decency  and  truth  should  be 
afflicted,  is,  I  should  think,  a  greater  instance  of  a 
man's  being  a  blockhead  than  not  to  know  the  beauty 
of  any  passage  in  Virgil.  You  have  not  yet  observed, 
Mr.  Spectator,  that  the  fine  gentlemen  of  this  age 
set  up  for  hardness  of  heart ;  and  humanity  has  very 
little  share  in  their  pretences.  He  is  a  brave  fellow 
who  is  always  ready  to  kill  a  man  he  hates,  but  he 
does  not  stand  in  the  same  degree  of.  esteem  who 
laments  for  the  woman  he  loves.  I  should  fancy 
you  might  work  up  a  thousand  pretty  thoughts,  by 
reflecting  upon  the  persons  most  susceptible  of  the 
sort  of  sorrow  I  have  spoken  of;  and  I  dare  say  you 
will  find  upon  examination  that  they  are  the  wisest 
and  the  bravest  of  mankind  who  are  the  most  ca- 
pable of  it.        I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

F.J/ 

Norwich,  7**  Octobris»  1712. 
T. 
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Vera  redit  facies,  dissimalata  pent — P.  Arb. 
The  real  face  returns,  the  counterfeit  is  lost 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
^  I  HAVE  been  for  many  years  loud  in  this  assertion, 
that  there  are  very  few  that  can  see  or  hear ;  I  mean, 
that  can  report  what  they  have  seen  or  heard :  and 
this  through  incapacity  or  prejudice,  one  of  which 
disables  sSmost  every  man  who  talks  to  you  from 
representing  things  as  he  ought.  For  which  reason 
I  am  come  to  a  resolution  of  believing  nothing'  I 
hear ;  and  I  contemn  the-  man  given  to  narration 
wider  the  appellation  of  '^  a'matter-of-fact  man  :'* 
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and,  according  to  me,  a  matter-of-fact  man  is  one- 
whose  life  and  conversation  is  spent  in  the  report 
of  what  is  not  matter  of  fact. 

*•  I  remember  when  Prince  Eugene  was  here,  there 
was  no  knowing  his  height  or  figure,  until  you,  Mr.« 
Spectator,  gave  the  public  satisfaction  in  that  matter.^ 
In  relations  the  force  of  the  expression  lies  very 
often  more  in  the  look,  the  tone  of  voice,  or  the  ges- 
ture, than  the  words  themselves ;  which,  being  re^ 
peated  in  any  other  manner  by  the  undiscemtng, 
bear  a  very  aifferent  interpretation  from  their  ori-^ 
ginal  meaning.  I  must  confess  i  formerly  have 
turned  this  humour  of  mine  to  very  good  account ; 
for  whenever  I  heard  any  narration  uttered  with 
extraordinary  vehemence,  and  grounded  upon  con- 
siderable authority,  I  was  always  ready  to  lay  any= 
wager  that  it  was  not  so.  Indeed  I  never  pretended 
to  be  so  rash  as  to  &(  the  matter  any  particular  way 
in  opposition  to  theirs;  but  as  there  are  a  hundred 
ways  of  any  thing  happening,  besides  that  it  has 
hi^ppened,  I  only  controverted  its  falling  out  in  that 
one  manner  as  they  settled  it,  and  left  it  to  the  ninety- 
nine  other  ways,  and  consequently  had  more  proba- 
bility of  Success.  I  had  arrived  at  a  particular  skill 
in  warming  a  man  so  far  in  his  narration  as  to  make 
him  throw  in  a  little  of  the  marvellous,  and  then,  if 
he  has  much  fire,  the  next  degree  is  the  impossible. 
Now  this  is  always  the  time  for  fixing  the  wager. 
But  this  requires  the  nicest  management,  otherwise 
very  probably  the  dispute  may  arise  to  the  old  de- 
termination by  battle.  In  these  conceits  I  have  been 
very  fortunate^  and  have  won  some  wagers  of  those 
who  have  professedly  valued  themselves  upon  intel- 
ligence, and  have  put  themselves  to  great  charge 
and  expense  to  be  misinformed  considerably  sooner 
than  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Having  got  a  Qomfortable  sum  by  this  my  oppo- 
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sition  to  public  report,  I  have  brought  myself  now  to 
80  great  a  perfection  in  inattention,  more  especiallY 
to  party-relations,  that  at  the  same  time  I  seem  with 
greedy  ears  to  devour  up  the  discourse,  I  certainly 
do  not  know  one  word  of  it,  but  pursue  my  own 
course  of  thought,  whether  upon  business  or  amuse* 
ment,  with  much  tranquillity ;  I  say  inattention,  be- 
cause a  late  act  of  parliament*  has  secured  all  party- 
liars  from  the  penalty  of  a  wager,  and  consequently 
made  it  unprofitable  to  attend  to  them.  However, 
good-breeding  obliges  a  man  to  maintain  the  fi^re 
of  the  keenest  attention,  the  true  posture  of  which 
in  a  coffee-house  I  take  to  consist  in  leaning  over  a 
tables  with  the  edge  of  it  pressing  hard  upon  your 
stomach :  for  the  more  pain  the  narration  is  received 
with,  the  more  gracious  is  your  bending  over;  be- 
sides that  the  narrator  thinks  you  forget  your  pain 
by  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him. 

*  Fort  Knock  has  occasioned  several  very  perplexed 
and  inelegant  heats  and  animosities ;  and  there  wag 
one  the  other  day,  in  a  coffee-house  where  I  was, 
that  took  upon  him  to  clear  that  business  to  me,  for 
he  said  he  was  there.  I  knew  him  to  be  that  sort  of 
man  that  had  not  strength  of  capacity  to  be  informed 
of  any  thing  that  depended  merely  upon  his  being 
an  eye-witness,  and  therefore  was  fully  satisfied  he 
could  give  me  no  information,  for  the  very  same  rea- 
son he  believed  he  could,  for  he  was  there.  How- 
ever, I  heard  him  with  the  same  greediness  as  Shak- 
speare  describes  in  the  following  lines : 

I  8aw  a  smith  stand  on  his  hammer,  thus. 
With  open  mouth,  swallowing  a  tailor's  news. 

^  I  confess  of  late  I  have  not  been  so  much  amazed 
at  the  declaimers  in  coffee-houses  as  I  formerly  was, 
being  satisfied  that  they  expect  to  be  rewarded  for 

♦  Stat.  7  Anne,  cap.  17. — By  it  all  wagers  laid  upon  a  con- 
tingency relating  to  the  war  with  France  were  declaied  to  be  void. 
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their  vodfeFations.  Of  these  liars  there  are  two  tf<nrte : 
the  genius  of  the  first  consists  in  much  impudence, 
and  a  strong  memory ;  the  others  have  added  to 
these  qualifications  a  good  understanding  and 
smooth  language.  These  therefore  have  only  cer- 
tain heads,  which  they  are  as  eloquent  upon  as  they 
can,  and  may  be  called  '^  embellishers ;''  the  others 
repeat  only  what  they  hear  from  others  as  literally 
as  their  parts  or  zeal  will  permit,  and  are  called  ^*  re- 
citers." Here  was  a  fellow  in  town  some  years  ago, 
who  used  to  divert  himself  by  telling  a  lie  at  Charing- 
cross  in  the  morning  at  eight  of  the  clock,  and  then  fol- 
lowing it  through  aQ  parts  of  the  town  until  eight  at 
night ;  at  which  time  he  came  to  a  club  of  his  friends, 
and  diverted  them  with  an  account  what  (Censure  it 
had  at  Will's  in  Covent-garden,  how  dangerous  it 
was  believed  to  be  at  Child's,  and  what  inference 
they  drew  from  it  with  relation  to  stocks  at  Jona- 
than's. I  have  had  the  honour  to  travel  with  this 
gentleman  I  speak  of  in  search  of  one  of  his  false- 
hoods ;  and  have  been  present  when  they  have  de- 
scribed the  very  man  they  have  spoken  to,  as  him 
who  first  reported  it,  tall  or  short,  black  or  fair,  a 
gentleman  or  a  ragamuffin,  according  as  they  liked  the 
intelligence.  I  have  heard  one  of  ouringenious  writers 
of  news  say,  that,  when  he  has  had  a  customer  come 
with  an  advertisement  of  an  apprentice  or  a  wife  run 
away,  he  has  desired  the  advertiser  to  compose  him- 
self a  little  before  he  dictated  the  description  of  the  of- 
fender :  for  when  a  person  \&  put  into  a  pubUc  paper  by 
a  man  who  is  angry  with  him,  the  real  descnption  of 
such  person  is  hid  in  the  deformity  with  which  the 
angry  man  describes  him ;  therefore  this  fellow  al- 
ways made  his  customers  describe  him  as  he  would 
the  day  before  he  offended,  or  else  he  was  sure  he 
would  never  find  .him  out.  These  and  ma 
hints  I  could  suggest  to  you  for  the  eluci 
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all  fietiong ;  but  I  leave  it  to  your  own  sag ack]f  to 
improve  or  neglect  this  speculation. 

I  am,  Sir^  your  most  obedient, 
T.  humble  servant' 
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'Adjuro  nunqnam  earn  me  desertorum ; 


Non,  si  capiundos  mihi  sciam  esse  inimicos  omnes  homines. 
"  Hanc  mi))i  expetivi,  contigit,  conveniunt  mores:  valeant, 
.  Qui  inter  no9  discidium  volant :  banc,  nisi  mors^  mi  adiroet 
nemo.  Tbr.  Andr.  act  W,  sc.  3. 

i  swear  never  to  forsake  her ;  no,  though  I  were  sure  to  make  all 
men.  my  enemies*  Her  I  desired ;  her  I  have  obtained ;  oiUr 
humours  agree.  Perish  all  those  who  would,  separate,  us  I 
Death  alone  shall  deprive  me  of  her. 

I  SHOULD  esteem  myself  a  very  happy  man  if  my^ 
speculations  could  in  the  least  contribute  to  the  rec- 
tifying the  conduct  of  my  readers  in  one  of  the  most 
important  affairs  of  Ufe,  to  wit,. their  choice  in  mar- 
riage. Thitf^  state  is  the  foundation  of  community, 
and  the  chief  band,  of  society  ;  and  I  do  not  think  I 
caa  be  too  frequent  on  subjects  which  may  give 
li^t  to.  my  unmarried  readers  in  a  particular  which 
is  so  essential  to  their  following  happiness  or  misery. 
A  virtuous  disposition,  a  good  understanding,  an 
agreeable  parson,  and  an  easy  fortune,  are  the  things 
which  should  be  chiefly  regarded  on  this  occasion. 
Because  my  present  view  is  to  direct  a  young  lady^ 
who  I  diink  is  now  in  doubt  whom  to  take  of  many 
lovers,  I  shall  talk  at  this  time  to  my  female  readers* 
The  advantages,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  of  senses 
beauty,  and  riches,  are  what  are  certainly  the  chief 
motives  to  a  prudent  young  woman  of  wrtune  for 
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changing  her  condition;  biit^  as  she  is  to  have  her 
eye  upon  each  of  these,  she  is  to  ask  herself,  whe- 
ther the  man  who  has  most  of  these  recommenda- 
tions in  the  lump  is  not  the  most  desirable.  He  that 
has  excellent  talents,  with  a  moderate  estate,  and  an 
agreeable  person,  is  preferable  to  him  who  is  only  rich, 
if  it  were  only  that  good  faculties  may  purchase  riches, 
but  riches  cannot  purchase  worthy  endowments.  I 
do  not  mean  that  wit,  and  a  capacity  to  entertain,  is 
what  should  be  highly  valued,  except  it  is  founded  on 
goodnature  and  humanity.  There  are  many  ingenious 
men,  whose  abilities  do  little  else  but  make  themselves 
and  those  about  them  uneasy.  Such  are  those  who  are 
far  gone  in  the  pleasures  of  uietown,  who  cannot  sup- 
port life  without  quick  sensations  and  gay  reflections, 
and  are  strangers  to  tranquillity,  to  right  reason,  and 
a  calm  motion  of  spirits,  without  transport  or  dejec- 
tion. These  ingenious  men,  of  all  men  living,  are 
most  to  be  avoided  by  her  who  would  be  happy  in 
a  husband.  They  are  immediately  sated  with  pos- 
session, and  must  necessarily  fly  to  new  acquisitions 
of  beauty  to  pass  away  the  wihng  moments  and  in- 
tervals of  lite ;  for  with  them  every  hour  is  heavy 
that  is  not  joyful.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  man  of  wit 
and  sense,  that  can  reflect  upon  his  own  make,  and 
that  of  his  partner,  with  eyes  of  reason  and  honour, 
and  who  believes  he  oflends  against  both  these,  if  he 
does  not  look  upon  the  woman  who  chose  him  to  be 
under  his  protection  in  sickness  and  health  with  the 
utmost  gratitude,  whether  from  that  moment  she  is 
shining  or  defective  in  person  or  mind :  I  say  there 
are  tho^e  who  think  themselves  bound  to  supply  with 
good  nature  the  failings  of  those  who  love  them,  and 
who  always  think  those  the  objects  of  love  and  pity 
who  came  to  their  arms  the  objects  of  joy  and  ad- 
miration. 

Of  this  latter  sort  is  Lysander,  a  man  of  wit,  leam^ 
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ing,  sobriety,  and  good^nature  ;  of  birth  and  estate 
below  no  woman  to  accept ;  and  of  whom  it  might 
be  said,  should  he  succeed  in  his  present  wishes,  his 
mistress  raised  his  fortune,  but  not  that  she  made 
it.  When  a  woman  is  deliberating  with  herself 
whom  she  shall  choose  of  many  near  each  other  in 
other  pretensions,  certainly  he  of  best  understanding 
is  to  be  preferred.  Life  hangs  heavily  in  the  re- 
peated conversation  of  one  who  has  no  imagination 
to  be  fired  at  the  several  occasions  and  objects 
which  come  before  him,  or  who  cannot  strike  out  of 
his  reflections  new  paths  of  pleasing  diacours^.  Ho^ 
nest  Will  Thrash  and  his  wife,  though  not  married 
above  four  months,  have  scarce  had  a  word  to  say 
to  each  other  this  six  weeks ;  and  one  cannot  form 
to  one's  self  a  sillier  picture  than  these  two  creatures, 
in  solemn  pomp  and  plenty  unable  to  enjoy  their 
f<Htunes,  and  at  a  full  slop  anKMug  a  crowd  of  ser- 
vants, to  whose  taste  of  life  they  are  beholden  for 
the  little  satisfactions  by  which  they  can  be  under- 
stood to  be  so  much  as  barely  in  being.  The  hours 
of  the  day,  the  distinctions  of  noon  and  night,  dinner 
and  supper,  are  the  greatest  notices,  they  arecapable 
of.  This  is  perhaps  representing  the  life  of  a  very 
Qiodest  woman,  joined  to  a  dull  fellow,  more  insipid 
than  it  really  deserves;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  hot  to* 
exalt  the  commerce  with  an  ingenious  companion 
too  high,  to  say  that  every  new  accident  or  object, 
which  comes  into  such  a  gentleman's  way,  gives  his 
wife  new  pleasures  and  satisfactions.  The  appro- 
bation of  his  words  and  actions  is  a  continual  neii^ 
feast  to  her ;  nor  can  she  enough  applaud  her  good 
fortune  in  having  her  life  varied  every  hour,  her 
mind  more  improved,  and  her  heart  more  glad,  from- 
every  circumstance  which  they  meet  with.  He  will 
lay  out  his  invention  in  forming  new  pleasures  and 
aoftusemeBts,  and  make  the  fortune  she  has  brought 
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him  subservient  to  the  honour  and  reputation  of  her 
and  hers.  A  man  of  sense,  who  is  thus  obliged,  is 
ever  contriving  the  happiness  of  her  who  did  him  so 
great  a  distinction ;  while  the  fool  is  ungrateful  with- 
out vice,  and  never  returns  a  favour  because  he  is  not 
sensible  of  it.  I  would,  methinks,  have  so  much  to 
say  for  myself,  that,  if  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  him 
who  treated  me  ill,  he  should  be  sensible  when  he 
did  so.  His  conscience  should  be  of  my  side, what- 
ever became  of  his  inclination.  I  do  not  know  but 
it  is  the  insipid  choice  which  has  been  made  by  those 
who  have  the  dare  of  young  women,  that  the  mar- 
riage state  itself  has  been  liable  to  so  much  ridicule. 
But  a  well-chosen  love,  moved  by  passfon  on  both 
sides,  and  perfected  by  the  generosity  of  one  party, 
must  be  adorned  with  so  many  handsome  incidents 
on  the  other  side,  that  every  particular  couple  would 
be  an  example  in  many  circumstances  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  species.  I  shall  end  the  chat  upon  this  subject 
with  a  couple  of  letters ;  pne  from  a  lover,  who  is 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  way  of  bargaining  on 
these  occasions ;  and  the  other  from  his  rival,  who 
has  a  less  estate,  but  great  gallantry  of  temper.  As 
for  my  man  of  prudence,  he  makes  love,  as  he  says, 
as  if  he  were  already  a  father,  and,  laying  aside  Uie 
passion,  comes  to  the  reason  of  the  thing. 

•  MADAM, 

*  My  counsel  has  perused  the  inventory  of  your 
estate,  and  considered  what  estate  you  have,  which 
it  seems  is  only  yours,  and  to  the  male-heirs  of  your 
body ;  but,  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  right  heirs 
^f  your  uncle  Edward  for  ever.  Thus,  Madam,  I  am 
advised  you  cannot  (the  remainder  not  being  in 
you)  dock  the  entail ;  by  which  means  my  estate, 
which  is  fee-simple,  will  come  by  the  settlement  pro- 
posed to  your  children  begotten  by  me  whether  they 
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are  males  or  females :  l^ut  my  children  begotten  upoA 
you  will  not  inherit  your  lands,  except  I  beget  a  son. 
Now,  Madam,  since  things  are  so,  you  are  a  woman 
of  that  prudence,  and  understand  tne  world  so  well, 
as  not  to  expect  I  should  give  you  more  than  you 
can  give  me.  I  am,  Madam  (with  great  respect), 
Your  most  humble  obedient- servant, 

T.  W.' 

The  other  lover's  estate  is  less  than  this  gentle- 
man's, but  he  expressed  himself  as  follows : 

'  MADAM, 

^  I  have  given  in  my  estate  to  your  counsel,  and 
desired  my  own  lawyer  to  insist  upon  no  terms 
which  your  friends  can  propose  for  your  certain  ease 
and  advantage ;  for  indeed  I  have  no  notion  of  mak- 
ing difficulties  of  presenting  you  with  what  cannot 
make  me  happy  without  you.       I  am,  Madam 

Your  most  devoted  humble  servant, 

B.  T.' 

You  must  know  the  relations  have  met  upon  this; 
and  the  girl,  being  mightily  taken  with  the  latter 
epistle,  she  is  laughed  at,  and  uncle  Edward  is  to  be 
dealt  with  to  tnake  her  a  suitable  match  to  the 
worthy  gentleman  who  has  told  her  he  does  not  care 
a  farthing  for  her.  All  I  hope  for  is,  that  the  fair  lady 
will  make  use  of  the  first  light  night  to  shew  B.  T. 
she  understands  a  marriage  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  common  bargain. — T, 


r-    -^ 
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-None  augar  Apollo, 


Nanc  Lycis  sortes,  nunc  et  Jove  missus  ab  ipso 

Interpres  diviini  fert  horrida  jossa  per  auras. 

Scilicet  is  superis  labor Vibo.  JEn,  iv.'  376. 

Now  Lycian  Jots,  and  now  the  Delian  god. 
Now  Hermes  is  emplojred  from  Jove's  abode. 
To  warn  him  hence*  as  if  the  peaceful  state 
Of  heavenly  powers  were  touch'd  with  human  fate ! 

Dryden. 

I  AM  always  highly  delighted  with  the  discovery  of 
any  rising  genius  among  my  countrymen.  For  this 
reason  I  have  read  over,  with  great  pleasure,  the  late 
miscellany  published  by  Mr.  Pope,  in  which  there 
are  many  excellent  compositions  of  that  ingenious 
gentleman.  I  have  had  a  pleasure  of  the  same  kind 
in  perusing  a  poem  that  is  just  published  On  the 
Prospect  of  Peace* ;  and  which,  I  hope,  will  meet 
with  such  a  reward  from  its  patrons  as  so  noble  a  per- 
formance deserves.  I  was  particularly  well  pleased 
to  find  that  the  author  had  not  amused  himself  with 
fables  out  of  the  pagan  theology,  and  that  when  he 
hints  at  any  thing  of  this  nature  he  alludes  to  it  only 
as  to  a  fable.  , 

Many  of  our  modern  authors,  whose  learning  very 
often  extends  no  farther  than  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
do  not  know  how  to  celebrate  a  great  man,  without 
mixing  a  parcel  of  school-boy  tales  with  the  recital 
of  his  actions.  If  you  read  a  poem  on  a  fine  woman 
among  the  authors  of  this  class,  you  shall  see  that 
it  turns  more  upon  Venus  or  Helen  than  on  the  party 
concerned.     I  have  known  a  copy  of  verses  on  r 

*  By  Mr.  Thomas  Tickell. 
XIV.  E 
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great  hero  highly  commended :  but  upon  asking  to 
hear  some  of  the  beautiful  passages,  the  admirer  of 
it  has  repeated  to  me  a  speech  of  Apollo,  or  a  de- 
scription of  Polypheme.  At  other  times*  when  I 
have  searched  for  the  actions  of  a  great  man,  who 
gave  a  subject  to  the  writer,  I  have  been  entertained 
with  the  exploits  of  a  river-god,  or  have  been  forced 
to  attend  a  Fury  in  her  mischievous  progress,  from 
one  end  of  the  poem  to  the  other.  When  we  are  at 
school  it  is  necessaiy  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  system  of  pagan  theology ;  and  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  enliven  a  theme,  or  point  an  epigram,  with 
a  heathen  god ;  but  when  we  could  write  a  manly 
panegyric  that  should  carry  in  it  all  the  colours  of 
truth,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  have 
recourse  to  our  Jupiters  and  Junos. 

No  thought  is  beautiful  which  is  not  just ;  and  no 
thought  can  be  just  which  is  not  founded  in  truth, 
or  at  least  in  that  which  passes  for  such. 

In  mock  heroic  poems  the  use  of  the  heathen  my- 
thology is  not  only  excusable,  but  graceful,  because 
it  is  the  design  of  such  compositions  to  divert  by 
adapting  the  fabulous  machines  of  the  ancients  to 
low  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  by  ridiculing  such 
kinds  of  machinery  in  modem  writers.  If  any  are 
of  opinion  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  admitting  these 
classical  legends  into  our  serious  compositions,  in 
or4er  to  give  them  a  more  poetical  turn,  I  would  re- 
commend to  their  consideration  the  pastorals  of  M^. 
Phillips.  One  would  have  thought  it  impossible  for 
this  kmd  of  poetry  to  have  subsisted  without  fawns 
and  satyrs,  wood-nymphs,  and  water-nymphs,  with 
all  the  tribe  of  rural  deities.  But  we  see  he  has 
given  a  new  life  and  a  more  natural  beauty  to  this 
way  of  writing,  by  substituting  in  the  place  of  these 
antiquated  fables  the  superstitious  mythology  which 
prevails  among  the  shepherds  of  our  own  country. 
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Virgil  and  Homer  might  compliment  their  heroes^ 
by  interweaving  the  actions  of  deities  with  their 
achievements ;  but  for  a  Christian  author  to  write 
in  the  plgan  creed,  to  make  Prince  Eugene  a 
favourite  of  Mars,  or  to  carry  on  a  correspondence 
between  Bellona  and  the  Marshal  de  Villars,  would 
be  downright  puerility,  and  unpardonable  in  a  poet 
that  is  past  sixteen.  It  is  want  of  sufficient  elevar- 
tion  in  a  genius  to  describe  reaUties,  and  place  than 
in  a  shining  light,  that  makes  him  have  recourse  to 
such  trifling  antiquated  fables ;  as  a  man  may  write 
a  fine  description  of  Bacchus  or  Apollo,  that  doea 
not  know  how  to  draw  the  character  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries. 

•  In  order  therefore  to  put  a  stop  to  this  absurd 
pracUcei  I  shall  publish  ue  following  edict,  by  vir- 
tue of  that  spectatorial  authority  with  which  I  stand 
invested. 

*  Whereasr  the  time  of  a  general  peace  is,  in  ail 
appearance,  drawing  near,  being  informed  that  there 
are  several  ingenious  persons  who  intend  to  shew 
their  talents  on  so  ha^^y  an  occasion ;  and  being 
willing,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  prevent  that  efiu. 
sion  of  nonsense  which  we  have  good  cause  to  ap- 
prehend ;  I  do  hereby  strictly  require  every  person 
who  shall  write  on  this  subject,  to  remember  that  he 
is  a  Christian,  and  not  to  sacrifice  his  catechism  to 
his  poetry.  In  order  to  it,  I  do  expect  of  him  in  the 
first  place  to  make  his  own  poem,  without  depending 
upon  Phoebus  for  any  part  of  it,  or  calling  out  for  aid 
upon  any  one  of  the  Muses  by  name.  I  do  likewise 
positively  forbid  the  sending  of  Mercury  with  any 
particular  message  or  dispatch  relating  to  the  peace, 
and  shall  by  no  means  suffer  Minerva  to  take  upon 
her  the  shape  of  any  plenipotentiary  concerned  in 
this  great  work.  I  do  farther  declare,  that  I  shall 
»ot  idlow  the  Destinies  to  have  ha4  a  hand  in  Ibe 

e2 
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deaths  of  the  several  thousands  who  have  been  slain 
hi  the  late  war,  being  of  opinion  that  all  such  deaths 
may  be  very  well  accounted  for  by  the  Christian 
system  of  powder  and  ball.  I  do  therefore  strictly 
forbid  the  Fates  to  cut  the  thread  of  man's  life  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  unless  it  be  for  the  sake 
of  the  rhyme.  And  whereas  I  have  good  reason  to 
fear  that  Neptune  will  have  a  great  deal  of  business 
on  his  hands,  in  several  poems  which  we  may  now 
suppose  are  upon  the  anvil,  I  do  also  prohibit  his 
appearance,  unless  it  be  done  in  metaphor,  simile, 
or  any  very  short  allusion ;  and  that  even  here  he 
be  not  permitted  to  enter  but  with  great  caution  and 
circmnspection.  I  desire  that  the  same  rule  may 
be  extended  to  his  whole  fraternity  of  heathen  gods; 
it  being  my  design  to  condemn  every  poem  to  the 
flames  in  which  Jupiter  thunders,  or  exercises  any 
other  act  of  authority  which  does  not  belong  to  him : 
in  short,  I  expect  that  no  pagan  agent  shall  be  in- 
troduced, or  any  fact  related,  which  a  man  cannot 
give  credit  to  with  a  good  conscience.  Provided 
^ways,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend, 
or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  several  of  the  female 
poets  in  this  nation,  who  shall  be  still  left  in  full 
possession  of  their  gods  and  goddesses,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  this  paper  had  never  been  written.' — O. 
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Nos  populo  damus Sen. 

As  the  world  leads,  we  follow. 


Whek  I  first  of  all  took  it  into  my  head  to  wrke 
dreams  and  visions,  I  determined  to  print  nothing 
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of  that  nature  which  was  not  of  my  own  invention. 
Bat  several  laborions  dreamers  have  of  late  com- 
municated  ta  me  works  of  this  nature,  which,  for 
their  reputations  and  my  own,  I  have  hitherto  sup- 

Eressed.  Had  I  printed  ever^  one  that  came  to  my 
ands,  my  hook  of  speculations  would  have  beea 
little  else  but  a  book  of  visions.  Some  of  my  cor- 
respondents have  indeed  been  so  very  modest  as  to 
offer  an  excuse  for  their  not  bein^  in  a  capacity  to 
dream  better.  I  have  by  me,  for  example,  the  dream 
of  a  young  gentleman  not  passed  fifteen:  I  have 
likewise  by  me  the  dream  of  a  person  of  qua&ty, 
and  another  called  The  Lady's  Dream.  In  these, 
and  other  pieces  of  the  same  nature,  it  is  supposed 
the  usual  allowances  vnll  be  made  to  the  age,  con- 
dition, and  sex,  of  the  dreamer.  To  prevent  this 
inundation  of  dreams,  which  daily  flows  in  upon  me, 
I  shall  apply  to  all  dreamers  of  dreams  the  advice 
which  Epictetus  has  couched,  after  this  manner,  in  ' 
a  very  simple  and  ccmcise  precept.  'Never  tell  thy 
dreams,'  says  that  philosopher ;  '  for  though  thou 
thyself  mayest  take  a  pleasure  in  telling  thy  dream, 
Another  will  take  no  pleasure  in  hearing  it.'  After 
this  short  preface,  I  must  do  justice  to  two  or  three 
visions  which  I  have  lately  published,  and  which  i 
have  owned  to  have  been  written  by  other  hands. 
I  shall  add  a  dream  to  these  which  comes  to  me 
from  Scotland,  by  one  who  declares  himself  of  that 
country ;  and,  for  ail  I  know,  may  be  second-sighted. 
There  is,  indeed,  something  in  it  of  the  spirit  of 
John  Bunyan ;  but  at  the  same  time  a  certain  sub- 
lime which  that  author  was  never  master  of.  I  shfdl 
publish  it,  because  I  question  not  but  it  will  fisll  in 
with  the  taste  of  all  nry  popular  readers,  and  amuse 
the  imaginations  of  those  who  are  more  profound ; 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  is  the  las 
dream  which  I  intend  to  publish  this  season.  . 

£  3 
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•sm, 

*  I  was  last  Sunday  in  the  evening  led  into  a  ae*- 
rious  reflection  on  the  reasonableness  of  virtue,  and 
ffreat  folly  of  vice,  from  an  excellent  sermon  I  had 
neard  that  afternoon  in  my  parish-church.   .  Amoiig^ 
other  observations  the  preacher  shewed  us,  that  the 
temptations  which  the  tempter  proposed  were  all  on 
a  supposition  that  we  are  either  madmen  or  fools,  or 
with  an  intention  to  render  us  such ;  that  in  no  other 
affair  we  would  suffer  ourselves  to  be  thus  imposed 
upon,  in  a  Case  so  plainly  and  clearly  s^ainst  our 
visible  interest.     His  illustrations  and  arguments 
carried  so  much  persuasion  "and  conviction  with 
them,  that  they  remained  a  considerable  while  fresh,- 
and  working  in  my  memory ;  until  at  last  the  mind, 
fatigued  with  thought,  gave  way  to  the  forcible  op- 
pressions of  slumber  and  sleep ;  whilst  fancy,  un-i 
willing  yet  to  drop  the,  subject,  presented  me  with 
the  following  vision : 

*  Methought  I  was  just  awoke  out  of  a  sleep  that 
I  could  never  remember  the  beginning  of;  the  place 
where  I  found  myself  to  be  was  a  wide  and  spacious 
plain,  full  of  people  that  wandered  up  and  down 
through  several  beaten  paths,  whereof  some  few 
were  straight,  and  in  direct  lines,  but  most  of  them 
grinding  and  turning  like  a  labyrinth;  but  yet  it 
appeared  to  me  afterward  that  these  Jast  all  met  ia 
one  issue,  so  that  many  that  seemed  to  steer  quite 
contrary  courses,  did  at  length  meet  and  face  one 
another,  to  the  no  little  amazement  of  many  of  them, 

'  In  the  midst  of  the  plain  there  was  a  great  foun- 
tain ;  they  called  it  the  spring  of  Self-love :  out  of  it 
issued  two  rivulets  to  the  eastward  and  westward : 
the  name  of  the  first  was  Heavenly- Wisdom ;  its 
water  was  wonderfully  clear,  but  of  a  yet  more 
wonderful  effect:  the  other's  name  was  Worldly- 
Wisdom;  its  water  was  thick,  and  yet  far  from  be- 
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iiig  dormant  or  stagnating,  for  it  was  in  a  continiial 
violent  agitation ; '  which  kept  the  travellers,  whom 
I  shall  mention  by  and  by,  from  being  sensible  of 
the  foulness  and  thickness  of  the  water ;  which  had 
this  effect,  that  it  intoxicated  those  who  drank  it, 
and  made  them  mistake  every  object  that  lay  before! 
them.  Both  rivulets  were  parted  neaf  their  springs 
into  so  many  others,  as  there  were  straight  and 
crooked  paths,  which  they  attended  all  along  to  their 
respective  issues. 

*  I  observed  from  the  several  paths  many  now 
and  then  diverting,  to  refresh  and  otherwise  qualify 
themselves  for  their  journey,  to  the  respective  rivu- 
lets that  ran  near  them :  they  contracted  a  very  ob- 
servable courage  and  steadiness  in  what  they  were 
about,  by  drinking  these  waters.    At  the  end  of  the 
perspective  of  every  straight  path,  all  which  did  end 
m  one  issue  and  point,  appeared  a  high  pillar,  all  of 
diamond,  casting  rays  as  bright  as  those  of  the  sub 
Into  the  paths ;  which  rays  had  also  certain  sym- 
pathizing and  alluring  virtues  in  them,  so  that  who- 
soever had  mad6  some  considerable  progress  in  his 
journey  onwards  towards  the  pillar,  by  the  repeated 
impressions  of  these  rays  upon  him,  was  wrought  into 
an  habitual  inclination  and  conversion  of  his  sight 
towards  it,  so  that  it  grew  at  last  in  a  manner  natu- 
ral to  him  to  look  and  gaze  upon  it,  whereby  he  was 
kept  steady  in  the  straight  paths,  which  alone  led  to 
that  radiant  body,  the  beholding  of  which  was  now 
grown  a  gratification  to  his  nature. 

*  At  the  issue  of  the  crooked  paths  there  wa« 
a  great  black  tower,  out  of  the  centre  of  which 
streamed  a  long  succession  of  flames,  which  did  rise 
even  above  the  clouds;  it  gave  a  very  great  light  to 
the  whole  plain,  which  did  sometimes  outshine  *^ 
light,  and  oppressed  the  beams,  of  the  adamar 
pillar ;  though  by  the  observation  I  made  aften 
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it  appeared  that  it  was  not  from  any  diminatioB  of 
light,  but  that  this  lay  in  the  travellers,  who  would 
sometimes  step  out  of  the  straight  paths,  where  they 
lost  the  full  prospect  of  the  radiant  pillar,  and  saw  it 
but  sideways :  but  the  great  light  from  the  black 
tower,  which  was  somewhat  particularly  scorching  to 
them,  would  generally  light  and  hasten  them  to  their 
proper  climate  again. 

'  Round  about  the  black  tower  there  were,  me* 
thought,  many  thousands  of  huge  mishapen  ugly 
monsters;  these  had  great  nets,  which  t^ey  were 
perpetually  plying  and  casting  towards  the  crooked 
paths,  and  they  would  now  w^  then  catch  up  those 
that  were  nearest  to  them;  these  they  took  up 
straight,  and  whirted  oyct  the  walls  into  the  flaming 
tower,  and  they  were  no  more  seen  nor  heard  of. 

^  They  would  sometimes  cast  their  nets  towards 
the  right  paths  to  catch  the  stragglers,  whose  eyes, 
for  want  of  frequent  drinking  at  the  brook  that  ran 
by  them,  grew  dim,  whereby  they  lost  their  way; 
these  would  sometimes  very  narrowly  miss  being 
catched  away,  but  1  could  not  hear  whether  any  of 
these  had  ever  been  so  unfortunate,  that  had  been 
before  very  hearty  in  the  straight  padis. 

*  I  considered  all  these  strange  sights  with  great 
attention,  until  at  last  I  was  interrupted  by  a  cluster 
of  the  travellers  in  the  crooked  paths,  who  came  up 
to  me,  bid  me  go  along  with  them,  and  presently  fell 
to  singing  and  dancing :  they  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  so  carried  me  away  along  with  them.  After  I 
had  followed  them  a  considerable  while,  I  perceived 
I  had  lost  the  black  tower  of  light,  at  which  I  greatly 
wondered;  but  as  I  looked  and  gazed  round  about 
me,  and  saw  notlung,  I  began  to  fancy  my  first  vi- 
sion had  been  but  .a  dream,  and  there  was  no  such 
thing  in  reality  i  but  then  I  considered  that  if  I 
could  fancy  to  see  whai  was  not,  I  might  as  well 
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have  an  illiision  wrought  on  me  at  present,  and  not 
see  what  was  really  before  me.  I  was  very  much 
confirmed  in  this  thought,  by  the  e£fect  I  then  just 
observed  the  water  of  Worldly- Wisdom  had  upon 
me ;  for  as  I  had  drank  a  little  of  it  again,  I  felt  a 
yery  sensible  effect  in  my  head :  methought  it  dis- 
tracted and  disordered  all  there ;  this  made  me  stop 
of  a  sudden,  suspecting  some  charm  or  enchantment.- 
As  I  was  casting  about  within  myself  what  I  should 
doy  and  whom  to  apply  to  in  this  case,  I  spied  at 
some  distance  o£F  me  a  man  beckoning,  and  making 
signs  to  me  to  come  over  to  him.  I  cried  to  him,  I 
did  not  know  the  way.  He  then  called  to  me  au^ 
dibly,  to  step  at  least  out  of  the  path  I  was  in ;  for 
if  I  stayed  there  any  longer  I  was  in  danger  to  be 
qatched  in  a  great  net  that  was  Just  hanging  over 
me,  and  ready  to  catch  me  up ;  uiat  he  wondered  I 
was  so  blind,  or  so  distracted,  as  not  to  see  so  im- 
minent and  visible  a  danger;  assuring  me,  that  as 
soon  as  I  was  out  of  that  way,  he  would  come  to  me 
to  lead  me  into  a  more  secure  path.  This  I  did,  and 
he  brought, me  his  palm  full  of  the  water  of  Hea- 
venly-Wisdom, which  was  of  very  great  use  to  me, 
for  my  eyes  were  straight  cleared,  and  I  saw  the  great 
black  tower  just  before  me :  but  the  great  net  which 
I  spied  so  near  me  cast  me  in  such  a  terror,  that  I 
ran  back  as  far  as  I  could  in  one  breath,  without 
looking  behind  me.  Then  my  benefactor  thus  be- 
spoke me :  ^'  You  have  made  the  wonderfulest  es- 
cape in  the  world;  the  water  you  used  to  drink  is  of  a 
bewitching  nature,  you  would  else  have  been  mightily 
shocked  at  the  deformities  and  meanness  of  the  place ; 
for  beside  the  set  of  blind  fools  in  whose  company 
you  was,  you  may  now  behold  many  others  who  are 
only  bewitched  after  another  no  less  dangerous  man- 
ner. Look  a  litUe  that  way,  there  goes  a  crowd  of 
passengers;  they  have  indeed  so  good  a  head  as 
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not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  blinded  by  tihb  be- 
witching water;  the  black  tower  is  not  vanished  out 
of  their  sight,  they  see  it  whenever  they  look  up  to 
it :  but  see  how  they  go  sideways,  and  with  their  eyes 
downwards,  as  if  they  were  mad,  that  they  may  thus 
rusk  into  the  net,  without  being  beforehand  troubled 
at  the  thought  of  so  miserable  a  destruction.  Their 
wills  are  so  perverse,  and  their  hearts  so  fond  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  place,  that  rather  than  forego  them 
they  will  run  all  hazards,  and  venture  upon  all  the 
miseries  and  woes  before  them. 

*  "  See  there  that  other  company ;  though  they 
should  drink  none  of  the  bewitching  water,  yet  they 
take  a  course  bewitching  and  deluding.  See  how 
they  choose  the  crookedest  paths,  whereby  they 
have  often  the  black  tower  behind  them,  and  some- 
times see  the  radiant  column  sideways,  which  gives 
them  some  weak  glimpse  ef  it !  These  fools  content 
themselves  with  "that,  not  knowing  whether  any 
other  have  any  more  of  its  infiuence  and  light  than 
themselves ;  this  road  is  called  that  of  Superstition, 
*  or  Human  Invention :  they  grossly  overlook  that 
which  the  rules  and  laws  of  the  place  prescribe  to 
them,  and  contrive  some  other  scheme,  and  set  of 
directions  and  prescriptions  for  themselves,  which 
they  hope  will  serve  uieir  turn."  He  shewed  me 
many  other  kind  of  fools,  which  put  me  quite  out 
of  humour  with  the  place.  At  last  he  carried  me 
to  the  right  paths,  where  I  found  true  and  solid 
pleasure,  which  entertained  me  all  the  way,  until  we 
came  in  closer  sight  of  the  pillar,  where  the  satis- 
faction increased  to  that  measure  that  my  faculties 
were  not  able  to  contain  it :  in  the  straining  of  them 
I  was  violently  waked,  not  a  little  grieved  at  the 
vanishing  of  so  pleasing  a  dream.' 

Glasgow,  September  29. 
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ZqXarrd;  eadfomuo-n, Eur  IP. 

That  love  atone,  which  virtue's  laws  control, 
Deserves  reception  io  the  human  soul. 

It  is  my  custom  to  take  frequent  opportunities  of 
inquiring  from  time  to  time  what  success  my  specu- 
lations meet  with  in  the  town.  I  am  glad  to  find, 
in  particular,  that  my  discourses  on  marriage  have 
been  well  received;  A  friend  of  mine  gives  me  to 
understand,  from  Doctors'  Commons,  that  more  li~ 
cences  have  been  taken  out  there  of  late  than  usual. 
I  am  likewise  informed  of  several  pretty  fellows, 
who  have  resolved  to  commence  heads  of  families 
by  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  One  of  them/ 
writes  me  word  that,  he  is  ready  to  enter  into  the 
bonds  of  matrimony,  provided  I  will  give  it  hint 
under  my  hand  (as  I  now  do),  that  a  man  may  shew 
his  face  in  good  company  after  he  is  marri^,  and 
that  be  need  not  be  ashamed  to  treat  a  woman  with 
kindness  who  puts  herself  into  his  power  for'life. 

I  have  other  letters  on  this  subject,  whioh  say  that 
I  am  attempting  to  make  a  revolution  in  the  world 
of  gallantry,  and  that  the  consequence  of  it  will  be 
that  a  great  deal  of  tht  sprightliest  wit  and  satire  of 
the  last  age  will  be  lost ;  that  a  bashful-fellow  upo^ 
changing  his  condition,  will  be  no  longer  puzzled 
how  to  stand  the  raillery  of  his  fsicettoiis  comi»auons; 
that  he  need  not  own  he  married  only  to  plunder  an 
heiress  of  her  fortune,  nor  pretend  that  he  uses  her 
ill,  to  avoid  the  ridiculous  name  o{9>  fond  husband. 
'     Indeed,  if  I  may  speak  my  opinion  of  great  part 
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of  the  writings  which  once  prevailed  among  us  under 
the  notion  of  humour,  they  are  such  as  would  tempt 
one  to  think  there  had  been  an  association  among 
the  wits  of  those  times  to  rally  legitimacy  out  of  our 
island.  A  state  of  wedlock  was  the  common  mark 
of  all  the  adventures  in  a  farce  and  comedy,  as  well 
as  the  essayers  in  lampoon  and  satire,  to  shoot  at ; 
and  nothing  was  a  more  standing  jest,  in  all  clubs 
of  fashionable  mirth  and  gay  ^conversation.  It  was 
determined  among  those  airy  critics,  that  the  appel- 
lation of  a  sober  man  should  signify  a  spiritless  fel- 
low. And  I  am  apt  to  think  it  was  about  the  same 
time  that  good-nature,  a  word  so  peculiarly  elegant 
in  our  language,  that  some  have  affirmed  it  cannot 
well  be  expressed  in  any  other,  came  first  to  be  ren- 
dered suspicious,  and  in  danger  of  being  transferred 
from  its  original  sense  to  so  distant  an  idea  as  that 
of  folly. 

I  must  confess  it  has  been  my  ambition,. in  the 
course  of  my  writings,  to  restore,  as  well  as  I  was 
able,  the  proper  ideas  of  things.  And  as  I  have  at- 
tempted lliis  already  on  the  subject  of  marriage  in 
several  papers,  I  shall  here  add  some  farther  obser- 
vations which  occur  to  me  on  the  same  head. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  thought,  by  our  fine  gentle- 
men, so  indispensable  an  ornament  in  fashionable 
life,  as  love.  *  A  knight-errant,'  says  Don  Quixote, 
'  without  a  mistress,  is  like  a  tree  without  leaves^' 
and  a  man  of  mode  among  us,  who  has  not  some  fair 
one  to  sigh  for,  might  as  well  pretend  to  appear 
dressed  without  his  periwig.  We  have  lovers  in 
prose  innumerable.  All  our  pretenders  to  rhyme  are 
professed  inamoratos;  and  there  is  scarce  a  poet, 
good  or  bad,  to  be  heard  of,  who  has  not  some  real 
or  supposed  Saccharissa  to  improve  his  vein. 

If  love  be  any  refinement,  conjugal  love  must  be 
certainly  so  in  a  much  higher  degree.     There  is  no 
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comparison  between  the  frivolous  affectations  of  at- 
tracting the  eyes  of  women  with  whom  you  are  only 
captivated  by  way  of  amusement,  and  of  whom  per- 
haps you  know  nothing  paore  than  their  features,  and 
a  regular  and  uniform  endeavour  to  make  yourself 
valuable,  both  as  a  friend  and  lover,  to  one  whom 
you  have  chosen  to  be  the  companion  of  your  life. 
The  first  is  the  spring  of  a  thousand  fopperies,  silly 
artifices,  falsehoods,  and  perhaps  barbarities ;  or  at 
best  rises  no  higher  than  to  a  kind  of  dancing-school 
breeding,  to  give  the  person  a  more  sparkling  air. 
The  latter  is  the  parent  of  substantial  virtues  and 
agreeable  qualities,  and  cultivates  the  mind  while  it 
improves  the  behaviour.  The  passion  of  love  to  a 
mistress,  even  where  it  is  most  smcere,  resembles  too 
much  the  flame  of  a  fever :  that  to  a  wife  is  like  the 
vital  heat.  * 

I  have  often  thought,  if  the  letters  written  by  men 
of  good-nature  to  their  wives  were  to  be  compared 
with  those  written  by  men  of  gallantry  to  their  mis- 
tresses, the  former,  notwithstanding  any  inequality  of 
style,  would  appear  to  have  the  advantage.  Friend- 
ship, tenderness,  and  constancy,  dressed  in  a  simpli- 
city of  expression,  recommend  lliemselves  by  a  more 
native  elegance,  than  passionate  raptures,  extravagant 
encomiums,  and  slavish  adoration.  If  we  were  ad- 
mitted to  search  the  cabinet  of  the  beautiful  Narcissa, 
among  heaps  of  epistles  from  several  admirers,  which 
are  there  preserved  with  equal  care,  how  few  sbould 
we  find  but  would  make  any  one  sick  in  the  reading, 
except  her  who  is  flattered  by  them  ?  But  in  how 
different  a  style  must  the  wise  Benevolus,  who  con- 
verses with  that  good  sense  and  good  humour  among 
all  his  friends,  write  to  a  wife  who  is  the  worthy  ob- 
ject of  his  utmost  afiection?  Benevolus,  both  in  pub- 
lic and, private,  and  all  occasions  of  life,  appears  to 
have  every  good  quality  and  desirable  ornament. 

XIV.  F 
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Abroad  he  is  reverenced  and  esteemed;  at  home 
beloved  and  happy.  The  satisfaction  he  enjoys  there 
settles  into  an  habitual  complacency,  which  shines 
in  his  countenance,  enlivens  his  wit,  and  seasons  his 
conversation.  Even  those  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
have  never  seen  him  in  his  retirement,  are  sharers 
in  the  happiness  of  it ;  and  it  is  very  much  owing  to 
his  being  the  best  and  best  beloved  of  husbands,  that 
he  is  the  most  steadfast  of  friends,  and  the  most 
agreeable  of  companions. 

There  is  a  sensible  pleasure  in  contemplating  such 
beautiful  instances  of  domestic  life.  The  happiness 
of  the  conjugal  state  appears  heightened  to  the  high- 
est degree  it  is  capable  of  when  we  see  two  persons 
of  accomplished  minds  not  only  united  in  the  same 
interjests  and  affections,  but  in  their  taste  of  the  same 
improvements,  pleasures,  and  diversions.  Pliny,  one 
of  the  finest  gentlemen  and  politest  writers  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  has  left  us,  in  his  letter  to  Hispulla, 
his  wife's  aunt,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  family 
pieces  of  this  kind  I  have  ever  met  with.  I  shall 
end  this  discourse  with  a  translation  of  it ;  and  I  be- 
lieve the  reader  will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  conjugal 
love  is  drawn  in  it  with  a  delicacy  which  makes  it 
appear  to  be,  as  I  have  represented  it,  an  ornament 
as  well  as  a  virtue. 

*  PLINY   TO    HISPtTLLA, 

'  As  I  remember  the  great  affection  which  was 
between  you  and  your  excellent  brother,  and  know 
you  love  his  daughter  as  your  own,  so  as  not  only  to 
express  the  tenderness  of  the  best  of  aunts,  but  even 
to  supply  that  of  the  best  of  fathers ;  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  hear  that  she  proves 
worthy  of  her  father,  worthy  of  you,  and  of  your  and 
her  ancestors.  Her  ingenuity  is  admirable;  her  fru- 
gality extraordinary.  She  loves  me,  the  surest  pledge 
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of  her  virtue ;  and  adds  to  this  a  wonderful  dispoM* 
tion  to  learning,  which  she  has  acquired  from  her 
affection  to  me.  She  reads  my  writings,  studies  them, 
and  even  gets  them  by  art.  You  would  smile  to  see 
the  concern  she  is  in  when  I  have  a  cause  to  plead , 
and  the  joy  she  shews  when  it  is  over.  She  finds 
means  to  have  the  first  n^ws  brought  her  of  the  suc- 
cess I  meet  with  in  court,  how  I  am  heard,  and  what 
decree  is  made.  If  I  recite  any  thing  in  public,  she 
cannot  refrain  from  placing  herself  privately  in  some 
comer  to  hear,  where,  with -the  utmost  delight,  she 
feasts  on  my  applauses.  Sometimes  she  sings  my 
verses,  and  accompanies  them  with  the  lute,  without 
any  master  except  love,  the  best  of  instructors.  From 
these  instances  I  take  the  most  certain  omens  of  our 
perpetual  and  increasing  happiness ;  since  her  affec- 
tion is  not  founded  on  my  youth  and  person,  which 
must  gradually  decay,  but  she  is  in  love  with  the 
immortal  part  of  me,  my  glory  and  reputation.  Nor 
indeed  could  less  be  expected  fVom  one  who  had  the 
happiness  to  receive  her  education  from  you,  who  in 
your  house  was  accustomed  to  every  thing  that  was 
virtuous  and  decent,  and  even  began  to  love  me  by 
your  recommendation.  For,  as  you  had  always  the 
greatest  respect  for  my  mother,  you  were  pleased  from 
my  infancy  to  form  me,  to  commend  me,  and  kindly 
to  presage  I  should  be  one  day  what  my  wife  fancies 
I  am.  Accept,  therefore,  our  united  thanks ;  mine,, 
that  you  have  bestowed  her  on  me ;  and  hers,  that 
you  have  given  me  to  her,  as  a  mutual  grant  of  joy 
and  felicity/ 
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-^Fortiiks  utere  Ions.— Ovid.  Met  n.  137. 


Keep  a-8tiff  rein. — Addibon. 

I  AM  very  loath  to  come  to  extremities  with  the  young 
gentlemen  mentioned  in  the  following  letter,  and  do 
not  care  to  chastise  them  witli  my  own  hand>  until  I 
am  forced  by  provocations  too  great  to  be  suffered 
without  the  absolute  destruction  of  my  spectatorial 
dignity.  The  crimes  of  these  offenders  are  placed 
under  the  observation  of  one  of  my  chief  officers, 
who  is  posted  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  be- 
tween  London  and  Westminster.  As  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  capacity,  resolution,  and  integrity, 
of  the  person  deputed  by  me  to  give  an  account  of 
enormities,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  soon  have  before 
me  all  proper  notices  which  are  requisite  for  the- 
amendment  of  manners  in  public,  and  the  instruction 
of  each  individual  of  the  human  species  in  what  is 
due  from  him  in  respect  to  the  whole  body  of  man- 
kind. The  present  paper  shall  consist  only  of  the 
above-mentioned  letter,  and  the  copy  of  a  deputa- 
tion which  I  have  given  to  my  trusty  friend  Mr. 
John  Sly ;  wherein  he  is  charged  to  notify  to  me  all 
that  is  necessary  for  my  animadversion  upon  the  de- 
linquents mentioned  by  my  correspondent,  as  well 
as  all  others  described  in  the  said  deputation. 

'  TO  THE  SPECTATOR-GBNERAL  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

'  I  grant  it  does  look  a  little  familiar,  but  I  must 

call  you 

'  DEAR  DUMB, 

^  Being   got  again  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
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Wi^w's  cofiee-house,  I  sball  from  hence  give  you 
some  account  of  the  behaviour  of  our  hackney- 
coachmen  since  my  last.     These  indefatigable  gen- 
tlemen, without  the  least  design,  I  dare  say,  of  self- 
interest  or  advantage  to  themselves,  do  still  ply  as 
volunteers  day  and  night  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try.    I  will  not  trouble  you  witii  enumerating  many 
particulars,  but  I  must  by  no  means  omit  to  inform 
you  of  an  infant  about  six  foot*  high,  and  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  who  was  seen  in  the 
arms  of  a  hackney-coachman,  driving  by  Will's 
cofiee-house  in  Covent-Garden,  between  the  hours 
of  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  of  that  very  day 
wherein  you  published  a  memorial   against  them. 
This  impudent  young  cur,  though  he  could  not  sit  inf 
a  coach-box  without  holding,  yet  would  he  venture 
his  neck  to  bid  defiance  to  your  spectatorial  autho- 
rity,' or  to  any  thing  that  you  countenanced.     Who 
he  was  I  know  not,  but  I  heard  this  relation  this 
rooming  from  a  gentleman  who  was  an  eye-wituess 
of  this  his  impudence ;  and  I  was  willing  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  inform  you  of  him,  as  holding  it 
extremely  requisite  that  you  should  nip  him  in  the 
bud.     But  I  am  myself  most  concerned  for  my  fel- 
low-templars, fellow-students,  and  fellow-labourers 
in  the  law,  I  mean  such  of  them  as  are  dignified  and 
distinguished  under  the  denomination  of  hackney- 
coachmen.     Such  aspiring  minds  have  these  ambi« 
tious  young  men,  that  they  cannot  enjoy  themselves 
outt  of  a  coach-box.    It  is,  however,  an  unspeakable 
comfort  to  me  that  I  can  now  tell  you  that  some  of 
them  are  grown  so  bashful  as  to  study  only  in'  the 
night-time  or  in  the  country.     The  other  night  I 
spied  one  of  our  young  gentlemen  very  diligent  at 
his  lucubrations  in  Fleet-street ;  and,  by  the  way,  I 

•  Feet.  t  Intended  •♦  "'^ '•*'  '"^ 

t  S^e  the  preceding  note. 
r3 
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should  be  under  some  concern  less  Ais  hard  student 
should  one  time  or  other  crack  his  brain  with  study- 
ingy  but  that  I  am  in  hopes  nature  has  taken  care  to 
fortify  him  in  proportion  to  the  great  undertakings 
he  was  designed  for.  Another  of  my  fellow-templars 
on  Thursday  last  was  getting  up  into  his  study  at 
the  bottom  of  Gray  Vinn-lane,  in  order,  I  suppose, 
to  contemplate  in  the  fresh  air.     Now,  Sir,  my  re- 
quest is,  that  the  great  modesty  of  these  two  gentle- 
men may  be  recorded  as  a  pattern  to  the  rest,  and 
if  you  would  but  give  them  two  or  three  touches 
with  your  own  pen,  though  you  might  not  perhaps 
prevail  with  them  to  desist  entirely  from  their  medi- 
tations, yet  I  doubt  not  but  you  would  at  least  pre- 
serve them  from  being  public  spectacles  of  folly  in 
our  streets.     I  say,  two  or  three  touches  with  your 
own  pen;  for  I  have  really  observed,  Mr.  Spec,  that 
those  Spectators  which  are  so  prettily  laced  down 
the  sides  with  little  c's,  how  instructive  soever  they 
may  be,  do  not  carry  with  them  that  authority  as 
the  others.     I  do  again  therefore  desire,  that,  for 
the  sake  of  their  dear  necks,  you  would  bestow  one 
penful  of  your  own  ink  upon  them.     I  know  you  are 
loath  to  expose  them ;  and  it  is,  I  must  confess,  a 
thousand  pities  that  any  young  gentleman,  who  is 
come  of  honest  parents,  should  be  brought  to  public 
shame.    And  indeed  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them 
handled  a  little  tendierly  at  the  first;  but  if  fair 
means  will  not  prevail,  diere  is  then  no  other  way 
to  reclaim  them  but  by  making  use  of  some  whole- 
some severities;  and  I  think  it  is  better  that  a  dozen 
or  two  of  such  good-for-nothing  fellows  should  be 
made  examples  of,  than  that  the  reputation  of  some 
hundreds  of  as  hopeful  young  gentlemen  as  myself 
should  suffer  through  their  folly.     It  is  not,  how- 
ever, for  me  to  direct  you  what  to  do ;  but,  in  short, 
if  our  coachmen  will  drive  on  this  trade,  the  very 
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first  of  them  that  I  do  find  meditating  in  the  street, 
I  shall  make  bold  to  ''  take  the  number  of  his  cham- 
bers^/' together  with  a  note  of  his  name,  and  di&* 
patch  them  to  you,  that  you  may  chastise  him  at 
your  own  discretion. 

I  am,  dear  Spec,  for  ever  yours, 

MosBs  Greekbag, 

Esq.  if  you  please. 
*  P.  S.  Tom  Hammercloth,  one  of  our  coachmen, 
is  now  pleading  at  the  bar  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  but  has  a  little  too  much  vehemence,  and 
throws  out  his  arms  too  much  to  take  his  audience 
with  a  good  grace.' 

To  my  loving  and  well-beloved  John  Sly,  haberdasher 
of  hats,  and  tobacconist,  between  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster. 

Whereas  frequent  disorders,  affronts,  indignities, 
omissions,  and  trespasses,  for  which  there  are  no 
remedies  by  any  form  of  law,  but  which  apparently 
disturb  and  disquiet  the  minds  of  men,  happen  near 
the  place  of  your  residence ;  and  that  you  are,  as 
well  by  your  commodious  situation,  as  the  good 
parts  with  which  you  are  endowed,  properly  qua- 
lified for  the  observation  of  the  ssdd  ofiences ;  I  do 
hereby  authorize  and  depute  you,  from  the  hours  of 
nine  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  to 
keep  a  strict  eye  upon  all  persons  and  things  diat 
are  conveyed  4n  coaches,  carried  in  carts,  or  walk 
on  foot  from  the  city  of  London  to  the  city  of  West- 
minster, or  from  the  city  of  Westminster  to  the  city 
of  London,  within  the  said  hours.  You  are  there- 
fore not  to  depart  from  your  observatory  at  tjie  end 
of  Devereux-court  during  the  said  space  of  each  day, 
but  to  observe  the  behaviour  of  all  persons  who  are 

*  An  allusion  to  the  usual  and  prudent  precaution  of  taking 
the  number  of  a  hackney-coach  before  entrance. 
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suddenly  transported  from  stamping  on  pebbles  to 
sit  at  ease  in  chariots,  what  notice  they  take  of  their 
foot  acquaintance,  and  send  me  the  speediest  advice, 
when  they  are  guilty  of  overlooking,  turning  from, 
or  appearing  grave  and  distant  to,  their  old  friends. 
When  man  and  wife  are  in  the  same  coach,  you  are 
to  see  whether  they  appear  pleased  or  tired  with 
each  other,  and  whether  they  carry  the  due  mean  in 
the  eye  of  the  world,  between  fondness  and  coldness. 
You  are  carefully  to  behold  all  such  as  shall  have  ad- 
dition of  honour  or  riches,  and  report  whether  they 
preserve  the  countenance  they  had  before  such  ad- 
dition. As  to  persons  on  foot,  you  are  to  be  atten- 
tive whether  they  are  pleased  with  their  condition, 
and  are  dressed  suitable  to  it ;  but  especially  to  dis- 
tinguish such  as  appear  discreet,  by  a  low-heel  shoe, 
with  the  decent  ornament  of  a  leather  garter* ;  to 
write  down  the  names  of  such  country  gentlemen  as, 
upon  the  approach  of  peace,  have  left  the  hunting 
for  the  military  cock  of  the  hat ;  of  all  who  stmt, 
make  a  noise,  and  swear  at  the  drivers  of  coaches 
to  make  haste,  when  they  see  it  is  impossible  they 
should  pass ;  of  all  young  gentlemen  in  coach  boxes, 
who  labour  at  a  perfection  in  what  they  are  spre  to 
be  excelled  by  the  meanest  of  the  people.  You  are 
to  do  all  that  in  you  lies  that  coaches  and  passen- 
gers give  way  according  to  the  course  of  business, 
all  the  morning  in  term-time  towards  Westminster, 
the  rest  of  the  year  towards  the  Exchange.  Upon 
these  directions,  together  with  other  -secret  articles 
herein  enclosed,  you  are  to  govern  yourself,  and 
give  advertisement  thereof  to  me,  at  all  convenient 

*  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  a  very 
worthy  gentleman  of  fortune,  bred  to  the  law,  who  had  chambers 
in  Lhicoln's-inn.  His  name  was  Richard  Warner,  the  younger 
son  of  a  banker,  who,  though  he  always  wore  leather  garters,  in 
no  other  instance  affected  singularity.  For  a  more  particular  ac- 
eount  of  him,  see  Anecdotes  of  W.  Bowyer,  4to.  p.  409. 
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and  spectatorial  hours,  when  men  of  business  are  to 
be  seen.  Hereof  you  are  not  to  fail.  Given  under 
my  seal  of  office. 

T.  The  Spbctator. 
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Facild  invenies  et  pejorem,  et  pejus  xnoratam ; 
Meliorem  neque  tu  reperies,  neqae  sol  YideU 

Plautus  in  Stichor. 

Yon  will  easily  find  a  worse  woman;  a  better  the  sun  never 
shone  upon. 

I  AM  SO  tender  of  my  women-readers,  that  I  canndt 
defer  the  publication  of  any  thing  which  concerns 
their  happiness  or  quiet.  The  repose  of  a  married 
woman  is  consulted  in  the  first  of  the  foAowing  let- 
ters/and the  felicity  of  a  maiden  lady  in  the  second. 
I  call  it  a  felicity  to  have  the  addresses  of  an  agnr^e- 
able  man ;  and  I  think  I  have  not  any  n^here  seen  a 
prettier  application  of  a  poetical  Story  than  that  of 
his,  in  making- the  tale  of  Cephalus  and  Procris  the 
history  picture  of  a  fan  in  so  gallant  a  manner  as  he 
addresses  it.     But  see  the  letters. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  It  is  now  almost  three  months  since  I  was  in 
town  about  some  business;  and  the  hurry  of  it 
being  over,  I  took  coach  one  afternoon,  and  drove 
to  see  a  relation,  who  married  about  six  years  ago 
a  wealthy  citizen.  I  found  her  at  home,  but  her 
husband  gone  to  the  Exchange,  and  expected  back 
within  an  hour  at  the  farthest.  After  the  usual  sa* 
lutations  of  kindness,  and  a  hundred  questions, 
about  friends  in  the  country,  we  sat  down  to  piqosf 
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played  two  or  three  games,  and  drank  tea.  I  should 
have  told  you  that  this  was  my  second  time  of  seeing 
her  since  marriage ;  but  before,  s^he  lived  at  the  same 
tQwn  where  I  went  to  school ;  so  that  the  plea  of  a 
relation,  added  to  the  innocence  of  my  youth,  pre- 
vailed upon  her  good  humour  to  indulge  me  in  a 
freedom  of  conversation,  as  often,  and  oftener,  than 
th^  strict  discipline  of  the  school  would  allow  of. 
You  may  easily  imagine,  after  such  an  acquaintance^ 
we  might  be  exceeding  merry  without  any  offence ; 
as  in  calling  to  mind  how  many  inventions  I  have 
been  put  to  in  deluding  the  master,  how  many  hands 
forged  for  excuses,  how  many  times  been  sick  in 
perfect  health ;  for  I  was  then  never  sick  but  at 
school,  and  only  then  because  out  of  her  company. 
We  had  whiled  away  three  hours  after  this  manner, 
when  I  found  it  past  five ;  and«  not  expecting  her 
husband  would  return  until  late,  rose  up,  and  told 
her  I  should  go  early  next  morning  for  the  country. 
She  kindly  answered  she  was  afraid  it  would  be  long 
before  she  saw  me  again ;  so,  I  took  my  leave,  and 
parted.  Now,  Sir,  I  had  not  been  got  home  a  fort- 
night, when  I  received  a  letter  from  a  neighbour  of 
theirs,  that  ever  since  that  fatal  afternoon  the  lady 
had  been  most  inhumanly  treated,  and  the  husband 
publicly  stormed  that  he  was  made  a  member  of  too 
numerous  a  society.  He  had,  it  seems,  listened 
most  of  the  time  my  cousin  and  1  were  together.  As 
jealous  ears  always  hear  double,  so  he  heard  enough 
to  make  him  mad ;  and  as  jealous  eyes  always  see 
through  magnifying  glasses,  so  he  was  certain  it 
could  not  be  I  whom  he  had  seen,  a  beardless  strip- 
ling, but  fancied  he  saw  a  gay  gentleman  of  the 
Temple,  ten  years  older  than  myself;  and  for  that 
reason,  I  presume,  durst  not  come  in,  nor  take  any 
notice  when  I  went  out.  He  is  perpetually  asking 
his  wife  if  she  does  not  think  the  time  long  (as  she 
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said  she  should)  until  she  see  her  cousin  again. 
Pray,  Sir,  what  can  be  done  in  this  case  ?  '  I  have 
writ  to  him  to  assure  him  I  was  at  his  house  all  that 
afternoon  expecting  to  see  him*  His  answer  is,  it 
it  is  only  a  trick  of  hers,  and  that  he  neither  can  nor 
will  believe  me.  The  parting  kiss  I  find  mightily 
nettles  him;  and  confirms  him  m  all  his  errors.  Ben 
Jonson,  as  I  remember,  makes  a  foreigner,  in  one 
of  his  comedies,  **  admire  the  desperate  valour  of  the 
bold  English,  who  let  out  their  wives  to  all  encoun- 
ters.^' The  general  custom  of  salutation  should  ex- 
cuse the  favour  done  me,  or  you  should  lay  down 
rules  when  such  distinctions  are  to  be  given  or 
omitted.  You  cannot  imagine,  Sir,  how  troubled  I 
am  for  this  unhappy  lady's  misfortune,  and  beg  you 
would  insert  this  letter,  that  the  husband  may  reflect 
upon  this  accident  coolly.  It  is  no  small  matter, 
the  ease  of  a  virtuous  woman  for  her  whole  life.  I 
know  she  will  conform  to  any  regularities  (though 
more  strict  than  the  common  rules  of  our  country 
require)  to  which  his  particular  temper  shall  incline 
him  to  oblige  her.  This  accident  puts  me  in  mind 
how  generously  Pisistratus,  the  Athenian  tyrant, 
behaved  himself  on  a  like  occasion,  when  he  was  in- 
stigated by  his  wife  to  put  to  death  a  young  gen- 
tleman, because,  being  passionately  fond  of  his 
daughter,  he  had  kissed  her  in  public,  as  he  met  her  in 
the  street.  "  What,"  said  he, "  shall  we  do  to  those 
who  are  our  enemies,  if  we  do  thus  to  those  who  are 
our  friends  ?"  t  will  not  trouble  you  much  longer, 
but  am  exceedingly  .concerned  lest  this  accident 
may  cause  a  virtuous  lady  to  lead  a  miserable  life 
with  a  husband  who  has  no  grounds  for  his  jealousy 
but  what  I  have  faithfully  related,  and  ought  to  be 
reckoned  none.  It  is  to  be  feared  too,  if  at  last  he 
sees  his  mistake,  yet  people  will  be  as  slow  and  un- 
willing in  disbelieving  scandal,  as  they  are  quick  and 
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forward  in  believing  it.  I  shall  endeavour  to  enfiven 
this  plain  honest  letter  with  Ovid's  relation  about 
Cybele's  image.  The  ship  wherein  it  was  aboard 
was  stranded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  men 
*were  unable  to  move  it,  until  Claudia,  a  virgin,  but 
suspected  of  unchastity,  by  a  slight  pull  hauled  it  in. 
The  story  is  told  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Fasti. 

*  Parent  of  gods/  began  the  weeping  fair, 
'  Reward  or  paniab,  bot  oh !  hear  mj  prajer : 
If  lewdness  e'er  defiFd  my  virgin  bloom. 
From  heaven  with  justice  I  receive  my  doom : 
Bat  if  my  honoor  yet  has  known  no  stain, 
ThoQ,  goddess,  thoa  my  innocence  maintain : 
Thoa,  whom  the  nicest  rales  of  goodness  sway'd, 
Voodisafe  to  follow  an  anblemish'd  maid.' 
She  spoke,  and  touch'd  the  chord  with  glad  surprise, 
(The  truth  was  witnessM  by  ten  thousand  eyes) 
The  pitying  goddess  easily  comply'd, 
FoUow'd  in  triumph,  and  adorn'd  her  guide  ; 
While  Claudia,  blushing  still  for  past  disgrace, 
March'd  silent  on,  with  a  slow  solemn  pace : 
Nor  yet  from  some  was  all  distrust  remov'd. 
Though  heaven  such  virtue  by  such  wonders  proved. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  servaqt, 

Philagnotes.' 

'  MR.  SPECtATOR, 
*  You  will  oblige  a  languishing  lover  if  you  will 
please  to  print  the  enclosed  verses  in  your  next  paper. 
If  you  rememb^er  the  Metamorphoses,  you  know 
Procris,  the  fond  wife  of  Cephalus,  is  said  to  have 
made  her  husband,  who  delighted  in  the  sports  of  the 
wood,  a  present  of  an  unerring  javelin.  In  process  of 
time  he  was  so  much  in  the  forest,  that  his  lady  sus- 
pected  he  was  pursuing  some  nymph,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  following  a  chase  more  innocent.  Under 
this  suspicion  she  hid  herself  among  the  trees,  to  ob- 
serve his  motions.  While  she  lay  concealed,  her 
husband,  tired  with  the  labour  of  hunting,  came 
within  her  hearing.    As  he  was  fainting  with  heat 
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he  cried  out, "  Aura  vent  /"  "  Oh!  charming  air,  ap- 
proach V* 

^  The  unfortunate  wife,  taking  the  word  air  to  be 
the  name  of  a  woman,  began  to '  move  among  the 
bushes ; .  and  the  husband,  believing  it  a  deer,  Sirew 
his  javelin  and  killed  her.  This  .htstorj/^  painted  on 
a  fan,  which  I  presented  to  a  lady^  gave  occasion  to 
my  growing  poeticaJL. 

'  Come,  gentle  air !'  the  .£oliaD  shepherd  said. 

While  Procris  panted  in  the  secret  shade ; 

'  Come,  .gentle  aijp/  the  fairer  DeUa  cries. 

While  at  her  feet  her  swain  expiring  lies. 
V  Lo !  the  glad  gales  o'er  all  her  beauties  stray. 

Breathe  on  her  lips,  and  in  her  bosom  play. 

In  Delia's  hand  this  toy  is  fatal  found. 

Nor  did  .that  fabled  dart  mort  svrely  wound. 

Both  gifts  destructure  to  the  givers  prove. 

Alike  both  lovers  fall  by  those  they  love : 

Yet  guiltless  too  this  bright  destroyer  lives, 
'  At  random  wounds,  nor  knows  the  wounds  she  gives; 

She  views  the  atoiy  with  attentive  eyes. 

And  pities  Fcopris,  while  her  lover  dies. 
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Dum  potuit,  solita  getnitum  virtnte  repressit. 

Ovid*  Met  ix.  165. 

With  wonted  fortitude  she  bore  the-  smart, 

And  not  a  groan  oonfess'd  her  bumiilg  heart. — Gay. 

•  MR.  SPJECTATOR, 

*  I  WHO  now  wjite  to  you  am- a  woman  loaded  with 
ii\jurie9  ;>  a^d  the  aggravation  of  my  misfortune  is, 
that  they  are  such. which  axe  overlooked  by  the  ge* 
nerality  of  maaMp4.;  and,.tiioughthe  most  afflicting 
imagiitable^  not  Tegf^rded  as  such  in  the  general  sense 

XIV.  G 
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of  the  worlcL  I  have  hid  my  yexation  from  all  man*' 
kind;  but  having  now  taken  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  am 
resolved  to  unbosom  myself  to  you,  and  lay  before 
you  what  grieves  me  and  all  the  sex.   You  have  very 
often  mentioned  particular  hardships  done  to  this  or 
that  lady ;  but  methinks  you  have  not,  in  any  one 
speculation,  directly  pointed  at  the  partial  freedom 
men  take,  the  unreasonable  confinement  women  are 
obliged  to,  in  the  only  circumstance  in  which  we  are 
necessarily  to  have  a  commerce  with  them,  that  of 
love.     The  case  of  celibacy  is  the  great  evil  of  our 
nation ;  and  the  indulgence  of  the  vicious  conduct  of 
men  in  that  state,  with  the  ridicule  to  which  women 
are  exposed,  though  never  so  virtuous,  if  long  un- 
married, is  the  root  of  the  -greatest  irregularities  of 
this  nation.  To  shew  you,  Sir,  that  (though  you  never 
have  given  us  the  catalogue  of  a  lady's  library,  as  you 
promised)  we  read  good  books  of  our  own  cnoosing, 
I  shall  insert  on  this  occasion  a  paragraph  or  two  out 
of  Echard's  Roman  History.     In  the  44th  page  of 
the  second  volume,  the  author  observes  that  Augus- 
tus, upon  his  return  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  a  war, 
received  complaints  that  too  great  a  number  of  the 
young  men  of  quality  were  unmarried.  The  emperor 
thereupon  assembled  the  whole  equestrian  order; 
and,  having  separated  the  married  from  the  single, 
did  particular  honours  to  the  former ;  but  he  told  the 
latter,  that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Spectator,  he  told  the  ba- 
chelors, that  their  Uves  and  actions  had  been  so  pe- 
culiar, that  he  knew  not  by  what  name  to  call  them;  • 
not  by  that  of  men,  for  they  performed  nothing  that 
was  manly ;  not  by  that  of  citizens,  for  the  city  might 
perish  notwithstanding  their  care;  nor  by  that  of 
Romans,  for  they  designed  to  extirpate  the  Roman 
name.    Then,  proceeding  to  shew  his  tender  care 
and  hearty  affection  for  his  people,  he  farther  told 
them,  that  their  course  of  life  was  of  such  pernicious 
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consequence  to  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman 
nation,  that  he  could  not  choose  but  tell  them,  that 
all  other  crimes  put  together  could  not  equalize  theirs, 
for  they  were  guilty  of  murder  in  not  suffering  those 
to  be  born  which  should  proceed  from  them ;  of  im- 
piety, in  causing  the  names  and  honours  of  their  an- 
cestors to  cease;  and  of  sacrilege,  in  destroying  their 
kind  which  proceed  from  the  immortal  gods,  and 
human  nature,  the  principal  thing  consecrated  to 
them  :  therefore,  in  this  respect,  they  dissolved  the 
government  in  disobeying  its  laws ;  betrayed  their 
country  by  making  it  barren  and  waste ;  nay,  and 
demolished  their  city,  in  depriving  it  of  inhabitants. 
And  he  was  sensible  that  all  this  proceeded  not  from 
any  kind  of  virtue  or  abstinence,  but  from  a  looseness 
ana  wantonness  which  ought  never  to  be  encouraged 
in  any  civil  government.  There  are  no  particulars 
dwelt  upon  that  let  us  into  the  conduct  of  these  young 
worthies,  whom  this  gr^at  emperor  treated  with  so 
much  justice  and  indignation ;  but  any  one  who  ob* 
serves  what  passes  in  this  town  may  very  well  frame 
to  himself  a  notion  of  their  riots  and  debaucheries  all 
night,  and  their  apparent  preparatioas  for  them  all 
day.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  these  Romans  never 
passed  any  of  their  time  innocently  but  when  they 
were  asleep,  and  never  slept  but  when  they  were 
weary  and  heavy  with  excesses,  and  slept  only  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  repetition  of  them.  If  you 
did  your  duty  as  a  Spectator,  you  would  carefully 
examine  into  the  number  of  births,  marriages,  and 
burials  ;  and  when  you  have  deducted  out  of  your 
deaths  all  such  as  went  out  of  the  world  witliout 
marrying,  then  cast  up  the  number  of  both  sexes  born 
within  such  a  term  of  years  last  past ;  you  might, 
from  the  single,  people  departed,  make  some  useful 
inferences  or  guesses  how  many  there  are  left  un- 
roanied,  and  raise  sotne  useful  sch'*"*'>  *''*'  ♦^'^  ^^mend' 
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mentofthe  age  in  that  particular.  I  have  not  patience 
to  proceed  gravely  on  this  abominable  libertinism ; 
for  I  cannot  but  reflect,  as  I  am  writing  to  you,  upon 
a  certain  lascivious  manner  which  all  our  young*  g^en- 
tlemen  use  in  public,  and  examine  our  eyes  with  a 
petulancy  in  their  own  which  is  a  downright  affront 
to  modesty. '  A  disdainful  look  on  such  an  occasion 
is  returned  with  a  countenance  rebuked,  but  by- 
averting  their  eyes  from  the  woman  of  honour  and 
decency  to  some  flippant  creature,  who  will,  as  the 
(>hrase  is,  be  kinder.  I  must  set  down  things  as  they 
come  into  my  head,'  without  standing  upon  order. 
Ten  thousand  to  one  but  the  gay  gentleman  who 
stared,  at  the  same  time  is  a  housekeeper ;  for  you 
must  know  they  have  gotinto  ahumour  of  late  of  being 
very  regular  in  their  sins ;  and  a  young  fellow  shall 
keep  his  four  maids  and  three  footmen  with  the 
greatest  gravity  imaginable.   There  are  no  less* than 
six  of  these  venerable  housekeepers  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. This  humour  among  young  men  of  condition  is 
imitated  by  all  the  world  below  them,  BAd  a  general 
dissolution*  of  manners  arises  from  this  one  source  of 
libertinism,  without  shame  or  reprehension  in  the 
male  youth.  It  is  from  this  one  fountain  that  so  many 
beautiful  helpless  young  women  are  sacrificed  and 
given  up  to  lewdness,  shame,  poverty,  and  disease. 
It  is  to  this  also  that  so  many  excellent  young  women, 
who  might  be  patterns  of  conjugal  affection,  and  pa- 
rents of  a  worthy  race,  pine  under  unhappy  passions  for 
such  as  have  not  attention  enough  to  observe,  or  vir- 
tue enough  to  prefer,  them  to  their  common  wenches. 
Kow,  Mr.  Spectator,'!  must  be  free  to  own  toyoQ^tha<; 
I  myself  suner  a  tasteless  insipid  beings  from  a  con- 
sideration I  have  for  a  man  who  would  not,  as  he  has 
said  in  my  hearing,  resign  his  liberty,  as  he  calls  it,  for 
all  the  beauty  and  wealth  the  whole  sex  is  possessed  of. 

*  Bissointeness. 
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Such  calamities  as  these  would  not  happen,  if  it  could 
possibly  be  brought  about,  that  by  fining  bachelors 
as  Papists  convict,  or  the  like,  they  were  distinguished 
to  their  disadvantage  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  whp 
fall  in  with  the  measures  of  civil  society.  Lest  you 
should  think  I  speak  this  .as  being,  according  to  .the 
senseless  rude  phrase,  a  malicious  old  maid,  I  shall 
acquaint  you  I  am  a  woman  of  condition,  not  now 
three-and-twenty,  and  have  had  proposals  from  at 
least  ten  different  men,  and  the  greater  number  of 
them  have  upon  the  upshot  refused  me.  Something 
or  other  is  always  amiss  when  the  lover  takes  to  som^ 
new  wench.  A  settlement  is  easily  excepted  againsti 
and  there  is  very  httle  recourse  to  avoid  the  vicious 
part  of  our  youth,  but  throwing  one's  self  away  upon 
some  li£eless  blockhead,  whoy  though  he  is  without 
vice,  is  also  vnthout  virtue.  Now-a-days  we  must 
be  contented  if  we  can  get  creatures  which  are  not 
bad ;  good  are  not  to  be  emected.  Mr.  Spectator, 
I  sat  near  you  the  other  day,  and  think  I  did  not 
displease  your  spectatorial  eye-sight ;  which  I  shall 
-be  a  better  judge  of  when  I  see  whether  you  take 
notice  of  these  evils  your  own  way,  or  print  this  me- 
^morial  dictated  from  the  disdainful  heavy  heart  of, 
^  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
T.  Rachel  Welladay.' 


N^529.    THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  1712. 


Singula  quicque  locum  teneant  sortita  decenter. 

Hob.  Aw  Poet.  9f. 

Let  every  thing  haye  its  due  place.— Roscommon. 

Upon  the  hearing  of  several  late  disputes  concerning 
rank  and  precedence,  I  could  not  forbear  a»      *"- 
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myself  with  some  observations  which  I  have  made 
upon  the  learned  world,  as  to  this  great  particular. 
By  the  learned  worid  I  here  mean  at  large  all  lliose 
who  are  any  way  concerned  in  works  of  literature^ 
whether  in  the  writing,  printing,  Or  repeating  part. 
To  begin  with  the  writers.  I  have  observed  that  the 
aotbor  of  a  folio,'in  all  companies  and  convervattonsy 
sets  himself  above  the  aathor  of  a  quarto;  the  au- 
thor of  a  quarto  above  the  author  of  an  octavo;  and 
so  on,  by  a  g^dual  descent  and  subordination,  to 
an  author  in  twenty-fours.  This  distinction  is  Ho  well 
observed,  that  in  an  assembly  of  the  learned,  I  have 
seen  a  folio  writer  place  himself  in  an  elbow  chair, 
when  the  author  of  a  duodecimo  has,  out  of  a  just 
deference  to  his  superior  quality,  seated  hinkself  upon 
a  squab.    In  a  word,  authors  are  usuaHy  ranged  in 
company  after  the  same  manner  as  ^eir  wo&  are 
upon  a  shelf. 

The  most  minute  pocket  author  hath  beneath  him 
the  writers  of  all  pamphlets,  or  works  that  are  odly 
stitched.  As  for  the  pamphleteer,  he  takes  place  of 
none  but  the  authors  of  single  sheets,  and  of  that  fm- 
temity  who  publtsli  th^ir  labours  on  certain  days,  or 
on  every  day  of  the  week.-  - 1  do  not  find  that  the  pre- 
cedency among  the  individuals  In  this  latter  class 
of  writers  is  yet  settled. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  so  strict  a  regard  to 
the  ceremonial  which  prevails  in  the  learned  world, 
that  I  never  presumed  to  take  place  of  a  pamphleteer, 
until  my  daily  papers  were  gathered  into  those  two 
first  volumes  which  have  already  appeared.  After 
which,  I  naturally  jumped  over  me  heads  not  only 
of  all  pamphleteers,  but  of  every  octavo  writer  in 
Great  Britain  that  had  written  but  one  book.  I  am 
also  informed  by  my  bookseller,  that  six  octavos 
have  at  all  times  been  looked  upon  as  an  eqsmdent 
to  a  folio;  which  I  take  notice  of  the  rather,  because  I 
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would  not  hare  the  learned  worid  surprised  if,  after 
the  publication  of  half  a  dozen  Volumes,  I  take  my 
place  accordingly.  When  my- scattered  forces  are 
thus  rallied,  and  reduced  into  regular  bodies,  I  flat- 
ter mysdf*  that  I  shall  make  no  despicable  figure  at 
thehead  of  them. 

Whether  these  rules,  which  have  been  received 
time '  out  of  mind  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters, 
were  not  originally  established  with  an  eye  to  our 
paper'*manufacture,  I  shall  leave  to  the  discussion  of 
others ;  and  shall  only  remark  farther  in  this  place, 
that  all  printers  and  booksellers  take  the  wall  of  one 
another  according  to  the  above-mentioned  merits  of 
the  authdrs  to  whom  they  respectively  belong. 

I  come  now  to  that  point  of 'precedency  which  is 
settled  among  the  three  leamied  professions  hj  the 
wisdom  of  our  laws.  I  need  not  here  take  notice  of 
the  rank  which  is  allotted  to  every  doctor  in  each  of 
these  professions,  who  are  all  of  them,  though  not 
so  high  as  knights,  yet  a  degree  above  squires :  this 
last  order  of  men,  being  iht  illiterate  body  of  the  na- 
tion^ are  consequently  thrown  together  into  a  class 
iielow  die  three  learned  professions*.  I  mention  this 
for  the  sake  of  several  rural  'squires,  whose  reading 
^oes  not  rise  so  high  as  to  The  present  State  of  Eng- 
land, and  who  are  often  apt  to  usurp  that  precedency 
which  by  the  lawti  of  their  country  is  not  due  to 
tiiem;  Their  want  of  learning,  which  has  planted 
them  in  this  station,  may  in  some  measure  extenuate 
their  misdemeanour;  and  our  professors  ought  to 
pardon  them  when  they  offend  in  this  particular, 
considering  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  or, 
as  we  usually' say,  do  not  know  their  ri^t  hand  fi-om 
theit  left. 

*  In  some  aniveraities,  that  of  Dublin  iu  particular,  they  have 
doctors  of  music,  who  take  rank  after  the  doctors  of  the  three 
learned  professions,  and  above  esquires. 
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There  is  another  tribe  of  persons  who  are  retainers 
to  the  learned  world,  and  who  regulate  themselves 
upon  all  occasions  by  several  laws  peculiar  to  their 
*body ;  I  mean  the  players  or  actors  of  both  sexes. 
Among  these  it  is  a  standing  and  uncontroverted 
principle,  that  a  tragedian  always  takes  place  of  a 
comedian;  and  it  is  very  well  known  the  merry  drolls 
who  make  us  laugh  are  always  placed  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table,  and  in  every  entertainment  give 
way  to  the  dignity  of  the  buskin.  It  is  a  stage  maxim, 
*  Once  a  king,  and  always  a  king.'  For  this  reason  it 
would  be  thought  very  absurd  in  Mr.  Bullock,  not- 
withstanding the  height  and  gracefulness  of  his  per- 
son, to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  a  hero,  though  he  were 
but  five  foot  high.  The  same  distinction  is  observed 
.  among  the  ladies  of  the  theatre.  Queens  and  heroines 
preserve  their  rank  in  private  conversation,  while 
those  who  are  waiting  women  and  maids  of  honour 
upon  the  stage,  keep  their  distance  also  behind  the 
scenes. 

I  shall  only  add  that,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  all 
writers  of  tragedy  look  upon  it  as  their  due  to  be 
seated,  served,  or  saluted,  before  comic  writers; 
those  who  deal  in  tragi-comedy  usually  taking  their 
-seats  between  the  audiors  of  either  side.  There  has 
been  a  long  dispute  fdr  precedency  between  the 
tragic  and  heroic  poets.    Aristotle  would  have  the 
latter  yield  the  pas  to  the  former;  but  Mr.  Dryden, 
and  many  others,  would  never  submit  to  this  ded- 
sioli.     Burlesque  writers  pay  the  same  deference  to 
the  heroic,  as  comic  writers  to  their  serious  brothers 
in  the  drama. 

By  this  short  table  of  laws  order  is  kept  up,  and 
distinction  preserved,  in  the  whole  republic  of  letters. 

O. 
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Sic  Tinun  Veiwii ;  cni  pluet  imptrc* 
Fomu  Btque  uiiDOi  sub  jaga  ■henu 

Sffivo  mitteiB  CDiD  joco. — Hdr.  1  Od.  xiuj].  10. 
Thn*  Venna  iports ;  the  rich,  ibe  buci 
Unlike  in  tnlune  uid  in  &ce. 
To  dlugreeing  Iotc  proTokei ; 

Wbm  craelljr  joccne. 

She  tiea  ibe  f*ta)  nooae. 
And  binds  uaeqiuls  to  the  bruenyokei. — Cbbicu. 

It  is  very  usual  for  thoae  who  have  been  severe 
vpon  marriage,  in  some  part  or  other  of  their  lives, 
to  enter  into  die  fraternity  which  they  have  ridiculed, 
and  to  see  their  raillery  return  upon  their  own  heads, 
I  scarce  ever  knew  a  woman-hater  that  did  aot, 
sooner  or  later,  pay  for  it.  Marriage,  which  is  a 
blessing  to  another  man,  falls  apon  such  a  one  as  a 
judgment.  Mr.  Congreve's  Old  Bachelor  is  set  forth 
to  us  with  much  wit  and  humour,  as  an  example  of 
this  kind.  In  short  those  who  have  most  distin- 
gnished  themselves  by  railing  at  the  sex  in  general, 
very  often  make  an  honourable  amends,  by  choosing 
Oile  of  the  most  worthless  persons  of  it  for  a  com- 
panion and  yokefeIlo#.  Hymen  takes  his  revenge 
m  kind  on  those  who  turn  hts  mysteries  into  ridicule. 
Mr  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  was  so  unmer- 
ciful^ witty  upAn  the  women,  in  a  couple  of  letters 
which  I  lately  communicated  to  the  public,  has  given 
ibe  ladies  ample  satisfaction  by  marrying  a  faimer's 
daughter;  a  piece  of  news  which  came  to  our  club 
by  ue  last  post.  The  templar  is  very 
he  has  marned  a  dairy-maid :  but  Will, 
to  me  on  this  occasion,  sets  the  best  fa 
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matter  that  he  can,  and  gives  a  more  tolerable  ac- 
count of  his  spouse.     I  must  confess  I  suspected 
something  more  than  ordinary,  when  upon  opeuing- 
the  letter  I  found  that  Will  was  fallen  off  from  his 
former  gaiety,  having  changed  ^  Dear  Spec/  which 
was  his  usual  salute  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter, 
into  '  My  worthy  Friend/  and  subscribed  himself  in 
the  latter  end  at  full  length  William  Honeycomb. 
In  short,  the  gay,  the  loud,  the  vain  Will  Honey- 
comb, who  had  made  love  to  every  great  fortune 
that  has  appeared  in  town  for  about  thiiiy  years 
together,  and  boasted  of  fiE^vours  from  ladies  whom 
he  had  never  seen,  is  at  length  wedded  to  a  plain 
country  girl. 

His  letter  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  converted  rake*. 
The  sober  character  of  the  husband  is  dashed  with 
the  man  of  the  town,  and  enlivened  with  those  little 
cant  phrases^  which  have  made  my  friend  Will  often 
thought  very  pretty  company.  But  let  us  hear  what 
he  says  for  himself. 

'  MY  WORTHY  FRIEND, 

*  I  question  not  but  you,  and  the  rest  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, wonder  that  I,  who  have  lived  in  the  smoke 
and  gallantries  of  the  town  for  thirty  years  together, 
should  all  on  a  sudden  grow  fond  of  a  country  life. 
Had  not  my  dog  of  a  steward  ran  away  as  he  did 
without  making  up  his  accounts,  I  had  still  been 
immersed  in  sin  and  sea-coal.     But  since  my  late 
forced  visit  to  my  estate,  I  am  so  pleased  with  it, 
that  I  am  resolved  to  live  and  die  upon  it..  I 
am  every  day  abroad  among  my  acres,  and  cao 
scarce  forbear  filling  my  letter  with  breezes,  shades, 
flowers,  meadows,  and  purling  streams.     The  sim- 
{>licity  of  manners,  which  I  have  heard  you  so  ofteu 
speak  of,  and  which  appears  here  in  perfection, 
charms  me  wonderfully.    As  an  instance  of  it  I 
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must  acquaint  you,  and  by  your  means  the  whoje 
club,  that  I  have  lately  married  one  of  my  tenant's 
daughters.  She  is  bom  of  honest  parents ;  and 
though  she  has  no  portion,  she  has  a  great  deal  of 
virtue.  The  natural  sweetness  and  innocence  of 
her  behaviour,  the  freshness  of  her  complexion,  the 
unaffected  turn  of  her  shape  and  person,  shot  me 
through  and  through  every  time  that  I  saw  her,  and 
did  more  execution  upon  me  in  grogram  than  the 
greatest  beauty  in  town  or  court  had  ever  done  in 
brocade.  In  short,  she  is  such  a  one  as  promises 
me  a  good  heir  to  my  estate ;  and  if  by  her  means 
«I  cannot  leave  to  my  children  what  are  mlsely  called 
the  gifts  of  birth,  high  titles,  and  alliances,  I  nope  to 
convey  to  them  the  more  real  and  valuable  gifts  of 
birth — strong  bodies  and  healthy  constitutions.  As 
for  your  fine  women,  I  need  not  tell  thee^that  I 
know  them.  I  have  had  my  share  in  ^ir  graces ; 
but  no  more  of  that.  It  shall  be  my  business  here- 
after to  live  the  life  of  an  honest  man«,and  to  act  as 
becomes  the  master  of  a  family.  I  question  not  but 
I  shall  draw  upon  me  the  raillery  of  the  town,  and 
be  treated  to  the  tune  of,  '  The  Marriage-hater 
Matched ;'  but  I  am  prepared  for  it.  I  have  been 
as  witty  upon  others  in  my  time.  To  tell  thee  truly, 
I  saw  such  a  tribe  of  fashionable  young  fluttering 
coxcombs  shot  up  that  I  did  not  think  my  post  of  a 
komme  de  ruelle  any  longer  tenable.  I  felt  a  certain 
stiffness  in  my  limbs,  which  entirely  destroyed  the 
jantiness  of  air  I  was  once  master  of.  Besides,  for 
I  may  now  confess  my  age  to  thee,  I  have  been 
eight-and-forty  above  these  twelve  years.  Since  my 
retirement  into  the  country  will  make  a  vacancy  in 
the  club,  I  could  wish  you  would  fill  up  my  place 
with  my  friend  Tom  Dapperwit.  He  has  an  infinite 
deal  of  fire,  and  knows  the  town.  For  my  own  part, 
as  I  have  said  before,  I  shall  endeavour  to  live^* — 
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after  suitable  to  a  loan  ia  my  station,  as  a  prudent 
hc^  of  a  fiunily,  a  good  husband^  a  careful-  father 
(when  it  shall  so  happen)^  and  as 

Your  most  sincere  friend^  and  humble  servant, 
O.  William  Honeycomb/ 


N^Sai.    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1712. 


Qui  mare  et  terrai,  ▼ariiaque  mnndum 

Temperat  horis ; 
Unde  nil  majos  generatnr  ipso ; 
Nee  Wget  qucqoam  tiiiule,  aut  Bccaadiim* 

Hob.  lOd.xu.15. 

Who  goidet  below,  and  nil^  above* 
The  g^at  Disposer,  aod  the  mighty  King : 
Than  he  none  greater,  like  him  none. 

That  can  be,  is,  or  was ; 
Supreme  he  singly  fills  the  throne. — Cbbsch. 

SiMOxiDEs  being  aske^  by  Dionystus  the  tyrant 
what  God  was,  desired  a  day's  time  to  consider  of 
it  before  he  made  his  reply.    When  the  day  was  ex- 
pired he  desired  two  days ;  and  afterward,  instead 
of  returning  his  anjswer,  demanded  still  double  the 
time  to  consider  of  it.    This  jgreat  poet  and  philo- 
sopher, the  more  he  contemplated  the  nature  of  the 
Deity,  found  that  he  waded  but  the  xn,9re  out  of  his 
deptn;  and  that  he  lost  himself  m  the  thought,  in- 
stead of  finding  an  end  of  it. 

If  we  consider  the  idea  which  wise  men,  by  the 
light  of  reason,  have  framed  of  the  Divine  Being,  it 
amounts  to  this ;  that  he  has  in  him  all  the  perfeip: 
tion  of  a  spiritual  nature.  And,  since  we  have  no 
notion  of  any  kjnd  of  spiritual  perfection  but  what 
we  discover  in  our  own  souls,  we  join  infinitude  to 
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each  kind  of  these  perfections,  and  what  is  a  faculty 
in  a  human  soul  becomes  an  attribute  in  God.  We 
exist  in  place  and  time ;  the  Divine  Being  fills  the 
immensity  of  space  with  his  presence,  and  .inhabits 
eternity.  We  are  possessed  of  a  little  power  and  a 
little  Jmowledge :  die  Divine  Being  is  almighty  and 
omniscient.  In  short,  by  adding  infinity  to  any  kind 
of  perfection  we  enjoy,  and  by  joining  all  these  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  perfection  in  one  being,  we  form  our 
idea  of  the  great  Sovereign  of  nature. 

Though  every  one  who  thinks  tnust  have  n^e 
this  observation,  I  shall  produce  Mr.  Locke's  autho- 
rity to  the  same  purpose,  out  of  his  Essay  on  Humaq 
Understanding.  '  If  we  examine  the  idea  we  have 
of  the  incomprehensible  Supreme  Being,  we  shall 
find  that  we  come  by  it  the  same  way ;  and  that  the 
complex  ideas  we  have  both  of  God  and  separate 
spirits,  are  made' up  of  the  simple' ideas  we  receive 
from  reflection ;  v.  g.  having,  from  what  we  expe-* 
rience  in  ourselves,  got  the  ideas  of  existence  and 
duration,  of  knowledge  and  power,  of  pleasure  and 
happiness,  and  of  several  other  qualities  and  powers, 
which  it  is  better  to  have  than  to  be  without :  when 
we  would  frame  an  idea  the  most  suitable  we  can  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  we  enlarge  every  one  of  these 
with  our  own  idea  of  infinity ;  and  so  putting  diem 
together  make  bur  complex  idea  of  God.^ 

It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  many  kinds 
of  spiritual  perfection,  besides  those  which  are  lodged 
in  a  human  soul ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  we  should 
have  ideas  of  any  kinds  of  perfection,  except  those 
of  which  we  have  some  small  rays  and  short  im«> 
perfect  strokes  in  ourselves.  It  would  therefore  be 
very  high  presumption  to  determine  whether  the 
Supreme  Being  has  not  many  more  attributes  than 
those  which  enter  into  our  conceptions  of  him.  This 
is  certain,  that  if  there  be  any  kind  of  spiritual  per- 
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fection  which  is  not  marked  out  in  a  human  soul 
it  belongs  in  its  fuhiess  to  the  divine  nature. 

SevenJ  eminent  philosophers  have  imagined  .thai 
the  soul,  in  her  separate  state,  may  have  new  facul- 
ties spring;ing  up  in  her,  which  she  is  not  capable 
of  ezerdng  during  her  present  union  with  the  body ; 
and  whether  these  faculties  may  not  correspond  with 
other  attributes  in  the  divine  nature,  and  open  to  us 
hereafter  new.  matter  of  wonder  and  admiration,  we 
are  altogether  ignorant     This,  as  I  have  said  be^ 
fore,  we  ought  to  acquiesce  in,  that  the  Sovereign 
Being,  the  great  Author  of  nature,  has  in  him  all 
possible  perfections,  as  well  in  kind  as  in  degree :  to 
speak  according  to  our  methods  of  conceiving,  I 
shall  only  add  under  this  .head,  that  when  we  have 
raised  our  notion  of  this  infinite  Being  as  high  as  it 
is  possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  go,  it  will,  fall  in- 
finitely short  of  what  he  really  is.  '  There  is  no  end 
of  his  greatness.'  The  most  exalted  creature  he  has 
made  is  only  capable  of  adoring  it;  none  but  him- 
self can  comprehend  it. 

The  advice  of  the  son  of  Sirach  is  very  just  and 
sublime  in  this  light.     '  By  his  word  all  things  con- 
sist.   We  may  speak  much,  and  yet  come  short : 
wherefore  in  sum  he  is  all.    How  shall  we  be  able  to 
magnify  him  ?  for  he  is  great  above  all  his  works. 
The  Lord  is  terrible  and  very  great ;  and  marvel- 
lous is  his  power.    When  you  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt 
him  as  much. as  you  can:  for. even  yet  will  he  far 
exceed.    And  when  yon  exalt  him,  put  forth  all 
your  strength,  and  be  not. weary ;  for  you  can  never 
go  far  enough.     Who  hath  seen  him,  that  be  might 
tell  us  ?  and  who  can  magnify  him.  as  he  is  ?  There 
are  yet  hid  greater  things  than  these  be,  for  we  have 
seen  but  a  few  of  his  works.' 

I  have  here  only  .considered. the  Suprieme  Being 
by  the.  light  of  reason  and  philosophy.    If  we  would 
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see  him  in  all  tlie  wonderis  of  his  mercy,  we  roust 
have  recourse  to  revelation,  which  represents  him  to' 
us  not  only  as  infinitely  great  and  glorious,  but  as 
infinitely  good  and  just  in  his  dispensations  towards 
fnan.  But  as  this  is  a  theory  which  falls  under  every 
one's  consideration,  though  indeed  it  can  never  be 
sufficiently  considered,  I  shall  here  only  take  notice' 
of  that  habitual  worship  and  veneration  which  we^ 
ought  to  pay  to  this  Almighty  Being.  We  should 
often  refresh  our  minds  with  the  thought  of  him,  and 
annihilate  ourselves  before  him,  in  the  contemplation 
of  our  own  worthlessness,  and  of  his  transcendent 
excellency  and  perfection.  This  would  imprint  in 
our  minds  such  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  awe^ 
and  veneration  as  that  which  I  am  here  recommend- 
ing, and  which  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  incessant  prayer, 
and  reasonable  humiliation  of  the  soul  before  hinl 
who  made  it. 

This  would  efi*ectually  kill  in  us  all  the  little  seeds 
of  pride,  vanity,  and  self-conceit,  which  are  apt  to 
shoot  up  in  the  minds  of  such  whose  thoughts  turn 
more  on  those  comparative  advantages  whiclvthey 
enjoy  over  some  of  their  fellow-creatures,  than  on 
that  infinite  distance  which  is  placed  between  them 
and  the  supreme  model  of  all  perfection.  It  would 
likewise  quicken  our  desires  and  endeavours  of  unit- 
ing ourselves  to  him  by  all  the  acts  of  religion  and 
virtue. 

Such  an  habitual  homage  to  the  Supreme  Being 
would,  in  a  particular  manner,  banish  from  among 
us  that  prevailing  impiety  of  using  his  name  on  the 
most  trivial  occasions. 

I  find  the  following  passage  in  an  excellent  ser- 
mon, preached  at  the  funeral  of  a  gentleman*,  who 
was  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  a  more  diligent 

*  See  Bisfaop  Buraet's  lermon,  preached  at  the  faneral  of  the 
Honoumble  Robert  Boyle. 
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as  well  as  successfbl  itaqoirer  into  the  works  of  na^ 
ture  than  any  other  our  nation  has  ever  produced. 
*  He  had  the  profoundest  veneration  for  the  g^eat 
God  of  heaven  and  earth  that  I  have  ever  observed 
in  any  person*    The  verj  natne  of  Qod  was  never 
mentioned  by  him  without  a  paiuse  and  a  visible  stop 
in  his  discourse ;  in  which  one,  that  knew  him  most 
particularly  above  twenty  yesUrs,  has  told  me  that  he 
was  so  exact,  that  he  does  not  remember  to  have  ob- 
served him  once  to  fail  in  it' 

Every  one  knows  the'  veneration  which  was  paid 
bv  the  Jews  to  a  name  so  great,  wonderful,  and  holy. 
They  would  not  let  it  enter  even  into  their  religious 
discourses.    What  can  we  then  think  of  those  who 
make  use  of  so  tremendous  a  name  in  the  ordinary 
^pressions  of  their  anger,  mirth,  and  m:o^t  imperti- 
nent passions  ?  of  thcHie  who  ^mit  it  into  the  most 
familiar  questions  and.  assertions,  ludicrous  phrases, 
and  wolrks  of  humour  ?  n6t  to  mention  those  who 
violate  it  by  solemn  peijuries  I     It  'f^ould  be  ^n  af- 
front to  reason  to  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  horror 
and  pi^faneness  of  such  a  practice.     The  very  men- 
tion of  it  exposes  it  suffidently  to  those  in  whom  the 
light  of  nature,  not  to  say  religion,  is  not  utterly  ex- 
tinguished.— O. 
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>Fiingbr  vice  cotis*  acutum 


^  —  ~ — w  — — "^  — "— 

Reddere  qun  ferram  valet,  exsors  ipsa  secandi. 

Hob.  An  Poet.  ver.  304* 
X  play  the  whetstone ;  useless,  and  unfit 
To  cut  myself,  I  sharpen  others*  wit|{— Cbbech. 

It  is  a  very  honest  action  to  be  studious  to  produce 
other  men's  merit ;  and  I  make  no  scruple  otszjmg. 
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I  have  as  much  of  this  temper  as  any  man  in  the 
world.  It  would  not  be  a  thing  to  be  bragged  of, 
but  that  it  is  what  any  man  may  be  master  of,  who 
will  take  pains  enough  for  it.  Much  observation  of 
the  unworthiness  in  being  pained  at  the  excellence 
of  another,  will  bring  you  to  a  scorn  of  yourself  for 
that  unwillingness ;  and  when  you  have  got  so  far, 
you  will  find  it  a  greater  pleasure  than  you  ever  be- 
fore knew  to  be  zealous  in  promoting  the  fame  and 
welfare  of  the  praiseworthy.  I  do  not  speak  this 
as  pretending  to  be  a  mortified  self-denying  man, 
but  as  one  who  has  turned  his  ambition  into  a  right 
channel.  I  claim  to  myself  the  merit  of  having  ex- 
torted excellent  productions  from  a  person  of  the 
greatest  abilities,  who  would  not  have  let  them  ap- 
peared by  any  other  means* ;  to  have  animated  a 
few  young  gentlemen  into  worthy  pursuits,  who  will 
be  a  glory  to  our  age ;  and  at  all  times,  and  by  all 
possible  means  in  my  power,  undermined  the  inte- 
rest of  ignorance,  vice,  and  folly,  and  attempted  to 
substitute  in  their  stead  learning,  piety,  and  good 
sense. .  It  iis  from  this  honest  heart  that  I  find  my- 
self honoured  as  a  gentleman-usher  to  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Mr.  Tickell  and  Mr.  Pope  have,  it  seems, 
this  idea  of  me.  The  former  has  writ  me  an  excel- 
lent paper  of  verses,  in  praise,  forsooth,  of  myself; 
and  the  other  enclosed  for  my  perusal  an  admirable 
poemf,  which  I  hope  will  shortly  see  the  light.  In 
the  mean  time  I  cannot  suppress  any  thought  of  his, 
but  insert  this  sentiment  about  the  dying  words  of 
Adrian.  I  will  not  determine  in  the  case  he  men-' 
tions ;  but  have  thus  much  to  say  in  favour  of  his 
argument,  that  many  of  his  own  works,  which  I  have 
seen,  convince  me  that  very  pretty  and  very  sublime 
sentiments  may  be  lodged  in  the  same  bosoln  with- 
out diminution  to  its  greatness.  '         ' 

*  Addison.  t  TheTenpIe  of  Fame. 
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'MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  I  was  the  other  d&y  in  dompany  with  five  or  six 
men  of  some  learning :  where,  chancing  to  mention 
the  famous  verses  which  the  Emperor  Adrian  spoke 
on  his  death-bed,  they  were  all  agreed  that  it  mras  a 
piece  of  gaiety  unworthy  that  prbce  in  those  cir- 
cumstances.    I  could  not  but  dissent  frohi  this  opi- 
nion. Methinks  it  was  by  no  means  a  gay  but  a  very 
serious  soliloquy  to  hb  soul  at  the  point  of  his  de- 
parture :  in  which  sense  I  naturally  took  the  verses 
at  my  first  reading  them,  when  I  was  very  youngs 
and  before  I  knew  what  mterpretation  the  world  ge- 
nerally put  upon  them. 

Animala  vagula,  blaadula, 
Hospes  oomesque  corporis, 
Quae  none  abibis  in  loca  ? 
Pallidala,  ligida,  nndala. 
Nee  (ut  soles)  dabis  joca ! 

^  '^  Alas,  my  soul ;  thou  pleasing  companion  of  this 
body,  thou  fleeting  thing  that  art  now  deserting  it, 
whither  art  thou  flying  ?  to  what  unknown  region  ? 
Thou  art  all  trembling,  feafful,'  and  pensive.  Now 
what  is  become  of  thy  former  wit  ^d  humour? 
Thou  shalt  jest  and  be  gay  no  more.'' 

*  I  confess  I  cannot  apprehend  where  lies  the  tri- 
fling in  all  this ;  it  is  the  most  natural  and  obvious 
reflection  imaginable  to  a  dying  man :  and,  if  we 
consider  the  emperOr  w^s  a  hea&eh,  that  doubt  con- 
cerning the  future  fate  of  his  soul  will*  seem  so  far 
from  being  the  efiect  of  want  of  thought,  that  it  was 
scarce  reas<>nable  he  should  think  otherwise :  not  to 
mention  that  here  is  a  plain  confession  included  of 
his  belief  in  its  immort^dity.  The  diminutive  epithets 
of  vagula,  blandukty  and  the  rest,  appear  not  to  me 
as  expressions  of  levity,  but  rather  of  endearment 
and  concern :  such  as  we  find  in  Catullus,  and  the 
authors  of  Hendecasyllabi  after  him,  where  they  are 
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used  to  express  the  utmost  love  and  tenderness  for 
their  mistresses. — If  you  think  me  right  in  my  notion 
of  the  last  words  of  Adrian,  be  pleased  to  insert  this 
in  the  Spectator ;  if  not,  to  suppress  it. 

I  am,  &c/ 

*  To  THE  SUPPOSED  AUTHOR  OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

Id  courts  licentious,  and  a  shameless  stage. 
How  long  the  war  shall  wit  with  virtue  wage  ? 
Enchanted  bj  this  prostituted  fair^ 
Our  youth  run  headlong  in  the  fatal  snare ; 
In  height  of  rapture  clasp  unheeded  pains. 
And  suck  pollution  thiough  their  tingling  veins. 

Thy  spotless  thoughts  onshocked  the  priest  may  hear. 
And  the  pure  vestal  in  her  bosom  wear. 
To  conscious  blushes  and  diminished  pride 
Thy  glass  betrays  what  treach'rons  love  wonld  hide ; 
Nor  harsh  thy  precepts,  but,  infus'd  by  stealth. 
Please  while  they  cure,  and  cheat  us  into  health. 
Thy  works  in  Cbloe's  toilet  gain  a  part. 
And  with  hb  tailor  share  the  fopliog's  heart : 
LashM  in  thy  satire  the  penurious  cit 
Laughs  at.himself,  and  finds  no  harm  in  wit: 
From  felon  gamesters  the  raw  'squire  is  free. 
And  Britun  owes  her  rescued  oaks  to  thee*. 
His  miss  the  frolic  viscountt  dreads  to  toast. 
Or  his  third  cure  the  shallow  templar  boast ; 
And  the  rash  fool  who  scorn*d  the  beaten  road. 
Dares  quake  at  thunder,  and  confess  his  God. 

The  brainless  stripling,  who,  expelPd  to  town, 
Damn'd  the  stiff  college  and  pedaAtit  gown, 
AVd  by  thy  name  is  dumb,  and  thrice  a  week 
Spells  uncouth  Latin,  and  pretends  to  Greek. 
A  sauntering  tribe !  such,  bom  to  wide  estates. 
With  *  yea   and  *  no '  in  senates  hold  debates : 
At  length  despis'd,  each  to  his  fields  retires. 
First  with  the  dogs,  and  king  amidst  the  'squires ; 
From  pert  to  stupid  sinks  supinely  down. 
In  youth  a  coxcomb,  and  in  age  a  clown. 

*  Mr.  Tickeli  here  alludes  to  Steele's  papers  against  the 
sharpers,  &c.  in  tlieTatler,  and  particularly  (o  a  letter,  in  Tat. 
No.  73,  signed  Will  Trusty,  and  written  by  Mr;  John  Hughes. 

t  Viscount  Boliugbroke. 
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Such  leaden  iconi'd,  thou  wing'st  thy  daring  flight. 
Above  the  stars,  and  tiead'st  the  fields  of  light; 
Fame,  heaven,  and  bell,  are  thy  exalted  theme. 
And  TislaBS  such  as  Jove  himself  might  dream; 
Man  sonk  to  shiv'ry,  though  to  glory  bom, 
Heaven's  pride  when  upright,  and  deprav'd  his  scorn. 

Soch  hints  alone  could  British  Virgil  lend*, 
And  thou  alone  deserve  from  soch  a  friend  : 
A  debt  so  borrowed  is  illustrious  shame. 
And  iame  when  shar'd  with  him  is  doable  fame. 
So  flush'd  with  sweets,  by  beauty's  queen  bestowed, 
With  more  than  mortal  channs  ^neas  gIow*d : 
Soch  gen'rous  strifes  Eugene  and  Marlbro'  try. 
And,  as  in  glory,  so  in  friendship  vie. 

Permit  these  lines  by  thee  to  live-— nor  blame 
A  muse  that  pants  and  languishes  for  fame ; 
That  fears  to  sink  when  humbler  themes  she  sings. 
Lost  in  the  mass  of  mean  forgotten  tlungs. 
Receiv'd  by  thee,  I  prophesy  my  rhymes 
The  praise  of  virgins  in  succeeding  times : 
Mix*d  with  thy  works,  (heir  life  i\o  bounds  shall  see, 
But  stand  protected  as  inspired  by  thee. 

So  some  weak  shoot,  which  else  would  poorlj  rise, 
Jove's  tree  adopts,  and  lifts  him  to  the  skies; 
Through  the  new  pupil  fost'ring  juices  flow^ 
Thrust  forth  the  g^ms,  and  sive  the  flowers  to  blow ; 
Aloft,  immortal  reigns  the  plant  unknown. 
With  bonow'd  life,  and  vij^Hir  not  his  ownf. 

*To  THE  Spectator-General. 

'  Mr.  John  Sly  humbly  sheweth, 
^  That  upon  reading  the  deputation  given  to  the  said 
Mr.  John  Sly,  all  persons  passing  by  his  observatory 
behaved  themselves  with  the  same  decorum  as  if 
your  honour  yourself  had  been  present. 

*That  your  said  officer  is  preparing,  according  to 
your  honour's  secret  instructions,  hats  for  the  several 
Kinds  of  heads  that  make  figures  ui  the  realms  of 
Great  Britain,  with  cocks  significant  of  their  powers 
and  faculties. 

*  A  compliment  to  Addison.         t  By  Mr.  Thomas  TickelL 
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*  That  your  said  officer  has  taken  due  notice  of 
your  instructions  and  admonitions  concerning  the 
internals  of  the  head  from  the  outward  form  of  the 
same.  His  hats  for  men  of  the  faculties  of  law  and 
physic  do  but  just  turn  up,  to  give  a  little  life  to 
their  sagacity ;  his  military  hats  glare  full  in  the  face ; 
and  he  has  prepared  a  familiar  easy  cock  for  all  good 
companions  between  the  above-mentioned  extremes. 
For  this  end  he  has  consulted  the  most  learned  of 
his  acquaintance  for  the  true  form  and  dimensions 
of  the  lepidutn  caput,  and  made  a  hat  fit  for  it. 

*  Your  said  officer  does  [farther  represent,  That 
the  young  divines  about  town  are  many  of  them  got 
into  the  cock  military,  and  desires  your  instructions 
therein. 

'  That  the  town  has  been  for  several  da^s  verf 
well  behaved,  and  farther  your  said  officer  saith  not.' 
T. 
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Immo  duas  dabo,  inqoit  ille,  uua  si  par&m  est ; 
£t  si  daanim  psnitebit,  addentar  dosB. — ^Plavt. 

Nay,  says  he,  if  one  is  too  little,  I  will  eivc  yon  two ; 
And  if  two  will  not  satisfy  yon,  I  will  add  two  more. 

<  To  THE  Spectator. 
*  SIR, 
*  You  have  often  given  us  very  excellent  discourses 
against  that  unnatural  custom  of  parents,  in  forcing 
dieir  children  to  n^arry  contrary  to  their  inclinations. 
My  own  case,  without  farther  preface,  I  will  lay  be- 
fore you,  and  leave  you  to  judge  of  it.  My  father 
and  mother  both  being  in  declining  years,  would 
fain  see  me,  their  eldest  son,  as  they  call  it,  settled. 
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I  am  as  much  for  that  as  they  can  be :  but  I   inust 
be  settled,  it  seems,  not  according  to  my  own,  but 
their  liking.      Upon    this  account    I    am    teased 
every  day,  because  I  have  not  yet  fallen  in  love,   in 
spite  of  nature,  with  one  of  a  neighbouring  gentle- 
man's daughters ;  for,  out  of  their  abundant  gene- 
rosity, they  give  me  the  choice  of  four.  **'Jack,"  be- 
gins my  father,  "  Mrs.  Catharine  is  a  fine  woman. '*^ 
— "  Yes,  Sir,  but  she  is  rather  too  old/'—*'  She  will 
make  the  more  discreet  manager,  boy."    Then  my 
mother  plays  her  part.  "  Is  not  Mrs.  Betty  exceed- 
ing fair  ?" — *'  Yes,  Madam,  but  sh^  is  of  no  conver- 
sation ;  she  has  no  fire,  no  agreeable  vivacity ;  she 
neither  speaks  nor  looks  with  spirit.*' — "  True,  son, 
but  for  those  verv  reasons  she  will  be  an  easy,  soft, 
6bliging,  tractable  creature." — "  After  all,"  cries  aa 
old  aunt  (who  belongs  to  the  class  of  those  who  read 
plays  with  spectacles  on),  *'  what  think  you,  nephew, 
of  proper  Mrs.  Dorothy  ?" — "  What  do  I  think  ?  why, 
I  think  she  cannot  be  above  six  foot*  two  inches 
high." — "  Well,  well,  vou  may  banter  as  long  as  you 
please,  but  height  of  stature  is  commanding  and 
msgestic." — "  Come,  come,"  says  a  cousin  of  mine  in 
the  family,  "  I  will  fit  him :  Fidelia  is  yet  behind — 
pretty  Miss  Fiddy  must  please  you." — "  Oh !  your 
very  humble  servant,  dear  coz,  she  is  as  much  too 
young  as  her  eldest  sister  is  too  old." — "  Is  it  so  in- 
deed," quoth  she, "  good  Mr.  Pert?  You  who  are  but 
barely  turned  of  twenty-two,  and  Miss  Fiddy  in  half 
a  year's  time  will  be  in  her  teens,  and  she  is  capable 
of  learning  any  thing.    Then  she  will  be  so  obser- 
vant ;  she  will  cry  perhaps  now  and  then,  but  never 
be  angry."  Thus  they  will  think  &r  me  in  tiiis  matter, 
wherein  I  am  more  particularly  concerned  than  any 
body  else.    If  T  name  any  woman  in  the  world, 
one  of  these  daughters  has  certainly  the  same  quv 

♦  Feet. 
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Uties.  You  see  by  these  few  hints,  Mr.  Spectator, 
what  a  comfortable  life  I  lead.  To  be  still  more  open 
and  free  ynth  you,  I  have  been  passionately  fond  of 
a  young  lady  (whom  give  me  leave  to  call  Miranda) 
now  for  these  three  years.  I  have  often  urged  the 
matter  home  to  my  parents  with  all  the  submission 
of  a  son,  but  the  impatience  of  a  lover.  Pray,  Sir, 
think  of  three  years  :  what  inexpressible  scenes  of 
inquietude,  what  variety  of  misery  must  I  have  gone 
through  in  three  long  whole  years !  Miranda's  fortune 
is  equal  to  those  I  have  mentioned ;  but  her  relations 
are  not  intimates  with  mine.  Ah!  there's  the  rub! 
JVIiranda's  person,  wit,  and  humour,  are  what  the 
iaicest  fancy  could  imagine ;  and,  though  we  know 
you  to  be  so  elegant  a  judge  of  beauty,  yet  there 
IS  none  among  all  your  various  characters  of  fine 
women  preferable  to  Miranda.  In  aword,  she  is  never 
guilty  of  doing  any  thing  but  one  amiss  (if  she  can  be 
wought  to  do  amiss  by  me),  in  being  as  blind  to  my 
faults,  as  she  is  to  her  own  perfections.  I  am,  Sir, 
Your  very  humble  obedient  servant, 

DUSTERERASTUS.'       / 

« MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  When  you  spent  so  much  time  as  you  did  lately 
in  censuring  the  ambitious  young  gentlemen  who 
ride  in  triumph  through  town  and  country  on  coach- 
boxes, I  wished  you  had  employed  those  moments 
in  consideration  of  what  passes  sometimes  within- 
side  of  those  vehicles.  I  am  sure  I  suffered  su£Bi- 
ciently  by  the  insolence  and  ill  breeding  of  some 
persons  who  travelled  lately  with  me  in  a  stage- 
coach out  of  Essex  to  London.  I  am  sure,  when  you 
have  heard  what  I  have  to  say,  you  will  think  there 
are  persons  under  the  character  of  gentlemen,  that 
are  fit  to  be  no  where  else  but  in  the  coach-box. 
Sir,  I  am  a  young  woman  of  a  sober  and  religious 
education,  and  have  preserved  that  character ;  but 
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on  Monday  was  fortniglit,  it  was  my  misfortune  to 
come  to  llondon.     I  was  no  sooner  clapped  in  the 
coach,  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  two  persons  in  the 
habit  of  gentlemen  attacked  me  with  such  indecent 
discourse  as  I  cannot  repeat  to  you,  so  you  may  con- 
clude not  fit  for  me  to  hear.  I  had  no  relief  hut  the 
hopes  of  a  speedy  end  of  my  short  journey.  Sir,  form 
to  yourself  what  a  persecution  this  must  needs  he  to 
a  Tirtuous  and  a  chaste  mind ;  and,  in  order  to  your 
proper  handling  such  a  subject,  fancy  your  wire  or 
daughter,  if  you  had  any,  in  such  circumstances,  and 
what  treatment  you  would  then  think  due  to  such 
dragoons.    One  of  them  was  called  a  captain,  and 
entertained  us  with  nothing  but  filthy  stupid  ques*- 
tions,  or  lewd  songs,  all  the  way.   Ready  to  burst 
with  shame  and  indignation,  I  repined  that  nature 
had  not  allowed  us  as  easily  to  shut  our  ears  as  our 
eyes.  But  was  not  this  a  kind  of  rape?  Why  should 
there'  be  accessaries  in  ravishment  any  more  than 
murder  ?  Why  should  not  every  contributor  to  the 
abuse  of  chastity  suffer  death  ?   I  am  sure  these 
shameless  hell-'hounds  deserved  it  highly.    Can  you 
exert  yourself  better  than  on  such  an  occasion  r  If 
you  do  not  do  it  effectually,  I  will  read  no  more  of 
your  papers.    Has  every  impertinent  fellow  a  privi- 
lege to  torment  me,  who  pay  my  coach-hire  as  well 
as  he  ?    Sir,  pray  consider  us  in  this  respect  as 
the  weakest  sex,  who  have  nothing  to  defend  our- 
selves; and  I  think  it  is  as  gentleman-like  to  chal- 
lenge a  woman  to  fight  as  to  talk  obscenely  in  her 
company,  especially  when  she  has  not  power  to  stir. 
Pray  let  me  tell  you  a  story  which  you' can  make  fit 
for  public  view.   I  knew  a  gentleman,  who  having  a 
very  good  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  in- 
vited ten  or  twelve  of  them  to  sup  with  him ;  and  at 
the  same  time  invited  two  or  three  friends  who  were 
very  severe  against  the  manners  and  morals  of  gen- 
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tlemen  of  that  profession.  It  happened  one  of  them 
brought  two  captains  of  his  regiment  newly  come 
into  the  anny,  who  at  first  onset  engaged  the  com- 
pany with  very  lewd  healths  and  suitable  discourse. 
You  may  easily  imagine  the  confusion  of  the  enter- 
tainer, who  finding  some  of  his  friends  very  uneasy, 
desired  to  tell  them  the  story  of  a  great  man,  one 
Mr.  Locke  (whom  I  find  you  frequently  mention), 
that  being  invited  to  dine  with  the  then  Lords  Ha- 
lifax, Anglesey,  and  Shaftesbury,  immediately  after 
dinner,  instead  of  conversation,  the  cards  were  called 
for,  where  thebad  or  good  success  produced  the  usual 
passions  of  gaming.  Mr.  Locke  retiring  to  a  window, 
and  writing,  my  Lord  Anglesey,  desired  to  know 
what  he  was  writing :  "  Why,  my  lords,"  answered 
he,  "  I  could  not  sleep  last  night  for  the  pleasure  and 
improvement  I  expected  from  the  conversation  of 
the  greatest  men  of  the  age."  This  so  sensibly  stung 
them,  that  they  gladly  compounded  to  throw  their 
cards  in  the  fire,  if  he  would  his  paper,  and  so  a  con- 
versation ensued  fit  for  such  persons.  This  story 
pressed  so  hard  upon  the  young  captains,  together 
with  the  concurrence  of  their  superior  officers,  that 
the  young  fellows  left  the  company  in  confusion. 
Sir,  I  know  you  hate  long  things;  but  if  you  like  it, 
you  may  contract  it,  or  how  you  will ;  but  I  think  it 
nas  a  moral  in  it. 

'  But,  Sir,  I  am  told  you  are  a  famous  mechanic 
as  well  as  a  looker-on,  and  therefore  humbly  propose 
you  would  invent  some  padlock,  with  full  power 
under  your  hand  and  se^,  for  edl  modest  persons, 
either  men  or  women,  to  clap  upon  the  mouths  of  all 
such  impertinent  impudent  fellows  :  and  I  wish  you 
would  publish  a  proclamation  that  no  modest  person, 
who  has  a  value  for  her  countenance,  and  conse- 
quently would  not  be  put  out  of  it.  oresume  to  tra- 
vel after  such  a  day  without  op  theit 
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pockets.  I  fancy  a  smart  Spectator  upon  this  subjec 
would  serve  for  such  a  padlock;  aad that  public  no 
tice  may  be  given  in  your  paper  where  they  may  b< 
had,  with  directions,  price  two-pence ;  and  that  par 
of  the  directions  may  be,  when  any  person  presumes 
to  be  guilty  of  the  above-mentioned  crime,  the  party 
agg^eved  may  produce  it  to  his  face,  with  a  request 
to  read  it  to  the  company.  He  must  be  very  much 
hardened  that  could  outface  that  rebuke ;  and  his 
farther  punishment  I  leave  you  to  prescribe. 

Your  humble  servant, 
T.  Penance  Cruel.' 
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Ranis  enim  ferm^  sensoR  commanis  in  illk 
Fortune Juv.  Sat  viii.  73. 


-We  seldom  find 


Mucb  sense  with  an  exalted  fortune  joined. — Stepney. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  I  AM   a   young  woman  of  nineteen,  the  only 
daughter  of  very  wealthy  parents,  and  have  my  whole 
life  been  used  with  a  tenderness  which  did  me  no 
great  service  in  my  education.     I  have  perhaps  an 
uncommon  desire  for  knowledge  of  what  is  suitable 
to  my  sex  and  quality;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
the  whole  dispute  about  me  has  been  whether  such  a 
thing  was  proper  for  the  child  to  do,  or  not?  or  whe- 
ther such  or  such  a  food  was  the  more  wholesome  for 
the  young  lady  to  eat  ?   This  was  ill  for  my  shape, 
that  for  my  complexion,  and  the  other  for  my  eyes. 
I  am  not  extravagant  when  I  tell  you  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  trod  upon  the  very  earth  ever  since  I  was 
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ten  years  old.  A  coach  or  chair  I  am  obliged  to  for 
all  my  motions  from  one  place  to  another  ever  since 
I  can  remember.  All  who  had  to  do  to  instruct  me, 
have  ever  been  bringing  stories  of  the  notable  things 
I  have  said,  and  the  womanly  manner  of  my  behaving 
myself  upon  such  and  such  an  occasion.  This  has 
been  my  state  until  I  came  towards  years  of  woman- 
hood ;  and  ever  since  I  grew  towaras  the  age  of  fif- 
teen I  have  been  abused  after  another  manner.  Now, 
forsooth,  I  am  so  killing,  no  one  can  safely  speak 
to  me.  Our  house  is  frequented  by  men  of  sense, 
and  I  love  to  ask  questions  when  I  fall  into  such  con- 
versation ;  but  I  am  cut  short  with  something  or  other 
about  my  bright  eyes.  There  is.  Sir,  a  language  par^ 
ticular  for  talking  to  women  in ;  and  none  but  those 
of  the  very  first  good-breeding  (who  are  very  few,  and 
who  seldom  come  into  my  way)  can  speak  to  us  with- 
out regard  to  our  sex.  Among  the  generality  of 
those  they  call  gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
speak  upon  any  subject  whatsoever,  without  provok- 
ing somebody  to  say^  "  Oh  !  to  be  sure,  fine  Mrs. 
Such-a-onemust  be  very  particularly  acquainted  with 
all  that ;  all  the  world  would  contribute  to  her  en- 
tertainment and  information."  Thus,  Sir,  I  am  so 
handsome  that  I  murder  all  who  approach  me ;  so 
wise  that  I  want  no  new  notices  ;  and  so  well-bred 
that  I  am  treated  by  all  that  know  me  like  a  fool,  for 
no  one  will  answer  as  if  I  were  their  friend  or  com- 
panion. Pray,  Sir,  be  pleased  to  take  the  part  of  us 
beauties  and  fortunes  into  your  consideration,  and  do 
not  let  us  be  thus  flattered  out  of  our  senses.  I  have 
got  a  hussy  of  a  maid  who  is  most  crafUly  given  to 
this  ill  quality.  I  was  at  first  diverted  with  a  certain 
absurdity  the  creature  was  guilty  of  in  every  thing 
she  said.  She  is  a  country  girl :  and,  in  the  dialect 
of  the  shire  she  was  born  in,  would  tell  me  that  every 
body  reckoned  her  lady  had  the  purest  red  and  white 
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in  the  world ;  then  she  would  tell  me  I  was  the  mos 
like  one  Sisly  Dobson  in  their  town,  who  made  th^ 
miller  make  away  with  himself,  and  walk  aftenvarc 
in  the  corn-field  where  they  used  to  meet.      With  all 
this,  this  cunnine  hussy  can  lay  letters  in  my  i^ay^ 
and  put  a  billet  m  my  gloves,  and  then  stand  in  it 
she  knows  nothing  of  it.     I  do  not  know,  from  my 
birth  to  this  day,  that  I  have  been  ever  treated  by 
any  one  as  I  ought ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  a  few- 
books,  which  I  delight  in,  I  should  be  at  this  hour  a 
novice  to  all  common  sense.  Would  it  not  be  worth 
your  while  to  lay  down  rules  for  behaviour  in  this 
case,  and  tell  people,  that  we  fair  ones  expect  honest 
plain  answers  as  well  as  other  people  ?  Why  must  I, 
p;ood  Sir,  because  I  have  a  good  air,  a  fine  complex- 
ion, and  am  in  the  bloom  of  my  years,  be  misled  in 
all  my  actions ;  and  have  the  notions  of  good  and  ill 
confounded  in  my  mind,  for  no  other  offence,  but  be- 
cause I  have  the  advantages  of  beauty  and  fortune  ? 
Indeed,  Sir,  what  with  the  silly  homage  which  is  paid 
us  by  the  sort  of  people  I  nave  above  spoken  of, 
and  the  utter  neghgence  which  others  have  for  us, 
the  conversation  of  us  young  women  of  condition  is 
no  other  than  what  must  expose  us  to  ignorance  and 
vanity,  if  not  vice.    All  this  is  humbly  submitted  to 
your  spectatorial  wisdom,  by  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Sharlot  Wealthy/ 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR,  Will's  Coffee-house. 

*  Pray,  Sir,  it  will  serve  to  fill  up  a  paper  if  you  put 
in  this ;  which  is  only  to  ask,  whether  that  copy  of 
verses  which  is  a  paraphrase  of  Isaiah,  in  one  of  your 
speculations,  is  not  written  by  Mr.  Pope  ?  Then  you 
get  on  another  line,  by  putting  in,  with  proper  dis- 
tances, as  at  the  end  of  abetter, 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Abraham  Dapperwit/ 
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'  MR.  DAPPERWIT, 
<  I  am  glad  to  get  another  line  forward,  by  saying 
that  excellent  piece  is  Mr.  Pope's ;  and  so,  with  pro- 
per distances,  I  am  Sir,  your  humblef^ervant. 

The  Spectator.' 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  was  a  wealthy  grocer  in  the  city,  and  as  fortu- 
nate as  diligent ;  but  I  was  a  single  man,  and  you 
know  there  are  women.  One  in  particular  came  to 
my  shop,  who  I  wished  might,  but  was  afraid  never 
would,  make  a  grocer's  wife.  I  thought,  however,  to 
take  an  effectual  way  of  courting,  and  sold  to  her  at  less 
price  than  I  bought,  that  I  might  buy  at  less  price 
than  I  sold.  She,  you  may  be  sure,  often  came  and 
helped  me  to  many  customers  at  the  same  rate,  fan- 
cying I  was  obliged  to  her.  You  must  needs  think 
this  was  a  gooddiving  trade,  and  my  riches  must  be 
vastly  improved.  In  fine,  I  was  nigh  being  declared 
bankrupt,  when  I  declared  myself  her  lover,  and  she 
herself  married.  I  was  just  in  a  condition  to  support 
myself,  apd  am  now  in  hopes  of  growing  rich  by 
losing  my  customers.  Yours, 

Jeremy  Comfit.' 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  am  in  the  condition  of  the  idol  you  was  once 
pleased  to  mention,  and  bar-keeper  of  a  coffee-house. 
I  believe  it  is  needless  to.tell  you  the  opportunities 
I  must  give,  and  the  importunities  I  suffer.  But 
there  is  one  gentleman  who  besieges  me  as  close  as 
the  French  did  Bouchain.  His  gravity  makes  him 
work  cautious,  and  his  regular  approaches  denote  a 
good  engineer.  You  need  not  doubt  of  his  oratory, 
as  he  is  a  lawyer ;  and  especially  since  he  has  had 
so  little  use  of  it  at  Westminster,  he  may  spare  the 
more  for  me. 

'  What  then  can  weak  woman  do  ?    I  am  willing 
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to  surrender,  but  he  would  have  it  at  discretion,  and 
I  with  discretion.  In  the  mean  time,  whilst  "wg  parley, 
our  several  interests  are  neglected.    As  bis   sieg^e 
grows  stronger,  my  tea  grows  weaker ;  and  "while  he 
pleads  at  my  bar,  none  come  to  him  for  counsel  but 
tnjbrmd  pauperis.    Dear  Mr.  Spectator,  advise  him 
not  to  insist  upon  hard  articles,  nor  by  his  irre^Iar 
desires  contradict  the  well-meaning  lines  of  his  coun- 
tenance.    If  we  were  agreed,  we  might  settle  to 
something,  as  soon  as  we  could  determme  where  we 
should  get  most  by  the  law — at  the  coffee-house  or 
at  Westminster.    Your  humble  servant, 

LuciNDA  Pabley.' 

,  A  Minute  from  Mr.  John  Sly. 

*  The  world  is  pretty  regular  for  about  forty  rod 
east  and  ten  west  of  the  observatory  of  the  said  Mr. 
Sly ;  but  he  is  credibly  informed,  that  when  they  are 
got  beyond  the  pass  into  the  Strand,  or  those  who 
move  city*ward  are  got  within  Temple-bar,  they  are 
just  as  itkej  were  before.     It  is  therefore  humbly 
proposed,  that  moving  sentries  may  be  appointed  all 
the  busy  hours  of  the  day  between  the  Exchange  and 
Westminster,  and  report  what  passes  to  your  honour, 
or  your  subordinate  officers,  from  time  to  time.' 

Ordered, 
That  Mr.  Sly  name  the  said  officers^  provided  he 
will  answer  for  their  principles  and  morals. — T.' 
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Spem  loogam  leseces. Hosr  1  Od.  zi.  7. 

Cut  short  vain  hope. 

Mt  four  hundred  and  seventy-first  speculation  turn- 
ed upon  the  subject  of  hope  in  general.  I  design  this 
paper  as  a  speculation  upon  that  vain  and  foolish 
hope,  which  is  misemployed  on  temporal  objects, 
and  produces  many  sorrows  and  calamities  in  hu- 
man life. 

It  is  a  precept  several  times  inculcated  by  Horace, 
that  we  should  not  entertain  a  hope  of  any  thing  in 
life  which  lies  at  a  great  distance  from  us.  The 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  our  time  here  makes 
sjuch  a  kind  of  hope  unreasonable  and  absurd.  The 
grave  lies  unseen  between  us  and  the  object  which 
we  reach  after.  Where  one  man  lives  to  eujoy  the 
good  he  has  in  view,  ten  thousand  are  cut  off  in  the 
pursuit  of  it. 

It  happens  likewise  unluckily,  that  one  hope  no 
sooner  dies  in  us  }>y^i  another  rises  up  in  its  stead. 
We  are  apt  to  fancy  that  we  shall  be  happy  and  sa- 
tisfied if  we  possess  ourselves  of  such  and  such  par- 
ticular enjoyments ;  but  either  by  reason  of  their 
emptiness^  or  the  natural  inquietude  of  the  mind,  we 
have  no  sooner  gained  one  point,  but  we  extend  our 
hopes  to  another.  We  still  find  new  inviting  scenes 
and  landscapes  lying  behind  those  which  at  a  dis- 
taQce  terminated  our  view. 

.  The  natural  consequences  of  such  reflectiqns  are 
these ;  that  we.should  take  care  not  to  let  our  hopes 
run  out  into  too  great  a  length;  that  we   '     '"  "'^ 
ficiently  weigh  the  objects  of  our  ) 
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they  be  such  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  froi 
them  what  we  propose  in  their  fruition,  and  mrhethc 
they  are  such  as  we  are  pretty  sure  of  attaining*,  i 
case  our  life  extend  itself  so  far.  If  we  hope  fo 
things  which  are  at  too  ^eat  a  distance  from  us,  i 
is  possible  that  we  may  be  intercepted  by  death  ij 
our  progress  towards  them.  If  we  hope  for  thing-s  o: 
which  we  have  not  thoroughly  considered  the  value 
of,  our  disappointment  will  be  greater  than  our  plea- 
sure in  the  truition  of  them.  If  we  hope  for  what 
we  are  not  likely  to  possess,  we  act  and  think  in 
Yaiui  and  make  life  a  greater  dream  and  shadow 
than  it  really  is. 

Many  of  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  of  life  pro- 
ceed from  our  want  of  consideration,  in  one  or  all 
of  these  particulars.    They  are  the  rocks  on  which 
the  sanguine  tribe  of  lovers  daily  split,  and  on 
which  the  bankrupt,  the  politician,  the  alchymist, 
and  projector,  are  cast  away  in  every  age.    Men  of 
warm  imaginations  and  towering  thoughts  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  goods  of  fortune  which  are  near 
them,  for  something  that  glitters  in  the  sight  at  a 
distance;  to  neglect  solid  and  substantial  happi- 
ness, for  what  is  showy  and  superficial ;  and  to  con- 
temn that  good  which  lies  within  their  reach,  for 
that  which  they  are  not  capable  of  attaining.    Hope 
calculates  its  schemes  for  a  long  and  durable  life ; 
presses  forward  to  imaginary  points  of  bliss ;  grasps 
at  impossibilities ;  and  consequently  very  often  in- 
snares  men  into  beggary,  ruin,  and  dishonour. 

What  I  have  here  said  may  serve  as  a  moral  to 
an  Arabian  fable,  which  I  find  translated  into  French 
hj  Monsieur  Galland.  The  fable  has  in  it  sucb  a 
wild  but  natural  simplicity,  that  I  question  not  but 
my  reader  will  be  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  I  have 
been,  and  that  he  will  consider  himself,  if  he  re- 
flects on  the  several  amusements  of  hope  which  have 
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sometime^  passed  in  his  mind^  as  a  near  relation  to 
the  Persian  glassmaur 

Alnaschar^  says  the  fable,  was  a  very  idle  fellow 
that  never  would  set  his  l^nd  to  any  business  during 
his  father's  life.     When  his.  father  died,  he  left  him 
to  the  value  of  a  hundred  drachmas  in  Persian 
money.     Alnaschar,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
laid  it  out  in  glasses,  bottles,  and  the  finest  earthen- 
ware.    These  he  piled  up  in  a  large  open  basket, 
and,  having  made  choice  of  a  very  little  shop,  placed 
the  basket  at  his  feet;  and  leaned  his  back  upon  the 
wall,  in  expectation  of  customers.     As  he  s^t  in 
this  posture,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  basket,  he  fell 
into  a  most  amusing  train  of  thought,  and  waa  over- 
heard by  one  of  his  neighbours,  as  he  talked  to  him- 
self in  the  following  manner :  *  This  basket/  says  he, 
*  cost  me  at  the  wholesale  merchant's  a  hundred 
drachmas,  which  is  all  I  have  in  the  world.     I  shall 
quickly  make  two  hundred  of  it,  by  selling  it  in  re- 
tail.   These  two  hundred  drachmas  will  in  a  very 
little  while  rise  to  four  hundred,  which  of  course 
will  amount  in  time  to  four  thousand.     Four  thou- 
sand drachmas  cannot  fail  of  making  eight  thou- 
sand.   As  soon  as  by  this  means  I  am.  master  of 
ten  thousand,  I  will  lay  aside  my  trade  of  a  glass- 
man,  and  turn  jeweller.     I  shall  then  deal  in  dia- 
monds, pearls,  and  all  sorts  of  rich  stones.  When  I 
have  got  together  as  much  wealth  as  I  well  can  de- 
sire, I  will  make  a  purchase  of  the  finest  house  I  can 
.  find,  with  lands,  slaves,  eunuchs,  and  horses.     I 
shall  then  begin  to  enjoy  myself,  and  make  a  noise 
in  the  world.     I  will  not  however  stop  there^  but 
still  continue  my  traffic,  until  I  have  got  together  a 
hundred  thousand  drachmas.     When  I  have  thus 
made  myself  master  of  a  hundred  thousand  drach- 
mas, I  shall  naturally  set  myself  on  the  foot  of  a 
prince,  and  will  demand  the  gr  nghter 
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in  marriage^  after  having  represented  to  that  mi- 
nister  the  information  which  I  have  received  of  tlie 
beauty,  wit,  discretion,  and  other  high  qualities  -which 
bis  daughter  possesses.    I  will  let  him  know,  at  the 
same  time,  Uiat  it  is  my  intention  to  make  him   a 
present  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  on  our  marriag'e 
night.    As  soon  as  I,  have  married  the  grand  ▼izier'is 
daughter,  I  will  buy  her  ten  black  eunuchs,  the 
youngest  and  the  best  that  can  be  got  for  money. 
I  must  afterward  make  my  father-in-law  a  visi^ 
with  a  great  train  and  equipage.    And  when  I  am 
placed  at  his  right  hand,  which  he  will  do  of  course, 
if  it  be  only  to  honour  his  daughter,  I  will  give  him 
the  thousand  pieces  of  gold  which  I  promised  faim ; 
and  afterward,  to  his  great  surprise,  will  present 
him  another  purse  of  the  same  value,  with  some 
short  speech :  as,  ''  Sir,  you  see  I  am  a  man  of  my 
word:  I  always  give  more  than  I  promise.^^ 

*  When  I  have  brought  the  princess  to  my  house, 
I  shall  take  particular  care  to  breed  in  her  a  due 
respect  for  me  before  I  give  the  reins  to  love  and 
dalliance.    To  this  end  I  shall  confine  her  to  her 
own  apartment,  make  her  a  short  visit,  and  talk 
but  little  to  her.     Her  women  will  represent  to  me, 
that  she  is  inconsolable  by  reason  of  my  unkind- 
ness,  and  beg  me  with  tears  to  caress  her,  and  let 
her  sit  down  by  me ;  but  I  shall  still  remain  inex- 
orable, and  will  turn  my  back  upon  her  all  the  first 
nights    Her  mother  will  then  come  and  bring  her 
daughter  to  me,  as  I  am  seated  upon  my  sofa.   The 
daughter,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  will  fling  herself  at 
my  feet,  and  beg  of  me  to  receive  her  into  my  favour. 
Then  will  I,  to  imprint  in  her  a  thorough  veneration 
for  my  person,  draw  up  my  legs  and  spurn  her  from 
me  with  my  foot,  in  such  a  manner  that  she  shall 
fall  down  several  paces  from  the  sofa.' 

Alnaschar  was  entirely  swallowed  up  in  this  chi- 
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merical  vision,  and  could  not  forbear  acting  with 
his  foot  what  he  had  in  his  thoughts  ;  so  that  un- 
luckily striking  his  basket  of  brittle  ware,  which 
was  the  foundation  of  all  his  gprandeur,  he  kicked 
his  glasses  to  a  great  distance  from  him  into  the 
street,  and  broke  them  into  ten  thousand  pieces. 
O. 
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O  vers  PhrygiflB,  neqae  enim  Phryges  !-r-ViBO.  iEn.  ix.  61T, 
O !  less  than  women  in  the  shapes  of  men. — Dbtoen. 

As  I  was  the  other  day  standing  in  my  bookseller's 
shop,  a  pretty  young  thing  about  eighteen  years  of 
age  stepped  out  of  her  coach,  and,  brushing  by  me, 
beckoned  the  man  of  the  shop  to  die  farther  end  of 
his  counter,  where  she  whispered  something  to  him, 
with  an  attentive  look,  and  at  the  same  time  pife^ 
sented  him  with  a  letter :  after  which,  pressing  the 
end  of  her  fan  upon  his  hand,  she  delivered  the  re- 
maining part  of  her  message,  and  withdrew.  I  ob- 
served, in  the  midst  of  her  discourse,  that  she 
flushed,  and  cast  an  eye  upon  me  over  her  shoulder, 
having  been  informed  by  my  bookseller  that  I  was 
the  man  of  the  short  face  whom  she  had  so  often 
read  of.  Upon  her  passing  by  me,  the  pretty  bloom- 
ing creature  smiled  in  my  face,  and  aropped  me  a 
courtesy.  She  scarce  gave  me  time  to  return  her 
salute,  before  she  quitted  the  shop  with  an  easy 
skuttle,  and  stepped  again  into  her  coach,  giving 
the  footmen  directions  to  drive  wh^e  they  were  bid. 
Upon  her  departure,  my  bookseller  gave  me  a  letter 
superscribed  *  To  the  ingenious  Spectator,'  which 
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the  young  lady  had  desired  him  to  deliver  into  my 
own  hands,  and  to  tell  me,  that  the  speedy   publi- 
cation of  it  would  not  only  oblige  herself,    bnt    a 
whole  tea-table  of  my  friends.     1  opened  it  there- 
fore with  a  resolution  to  publish  it,  whatever  it  should 
contain,  and  am  sure  if  any  of  my  male  readers  will 
be  so  severely  critical  as  not  to  like  it,  they  would 
have  been  as  well  pleased  with  it  as  myself,  had 
they  seen  the  face  of  the  pretty  scribe. 

«  MR.  SPECTATOR,  London,  Nor.  I7t^. 

*  You  are  always  ready  to  receive  any  useful  hint 
or  proposal,  and  such,  I  believe,  you  will  think  one 
that  may  put  you  in  a  way  to  employ  the  most  idle 
part  of  the  kingdom :  I  mean  that  part  of  mankind 
who  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  women's'men,  or 
beaux,  &c.     Mr.  Spectator,  you  are  sensible  these 
pretty  gentlemen  are  not  made  for  any  manly  em- 
ployments, and  for  want  of  business  are  often  as 
much  in  the  vapours  as  the  ladies.     Now  what  I 
propose   is  this,   ihat  since  knotting  is  again  in 
fashion,  which  has  been  found  a  very  pretty  amuse- 
ment, that  you  will  recommend  it  to  these  gentle- 
men as  something  that  may  make  them  useflil  to 
the  ladies  they  admire.     And  since  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  any  game,  or  other .  diversion,  for  it 
may  be  done  in  the  playhouse,  in  their  coaches,  at 
the  tea-table,  and  in  short  in  all  places  where  they 
come  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies  (except  at  church ; 
be  pleased  to  fbrbid  it  there,  to  prevent  mistakes),  it 
will  be  easily  complied  with.     It  is  besides  an  em- 
ployment that  allows,  as  we  see  by  the  fair  sex,  of 
many  graces,  which  will  make  the  beaux  more  rea- 
dily come  into  it ;  it  shews   a  white   hand  and  a 
diamond  ring  to  great  advantage;  it  leaves  the 
eyes  at  full  liberty  to  be  employed  as  before,  as  als6 
the  thoughts  and  the  tongue.     In  short  it  seems  in 
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every  respect  so  proper,  that  it  is  needless  tb  urge 
it  farther,  by  speaking  of  the  satisfaction  these 
male  knotters  will  find,  when  they  see  their  work 
mixed  up  in  a  fringe,  and  worn  by  the  fair  lady  for 
whom  and  with  whom  it  was  done.  Truly,  Mr. 
Spectator,  I  cannot  but  {>e  pleased  I  have  hit  upon 
something  that  these  gentlemen  are  capable  of;  for 
it  is  sad  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  kingdom  (I 
mean  for  numbers)  should  be  of  no  manner  of  use. 
I  shall  not  trouble  you  farther  at  this  time,  but  only 
to  say,  that  I  am  always  your  reader,  and  generally 
your  admirer.  C.  B. 

*  P.  S*.  The  sooner  these  fine  gentlemen  are  set 
to  work  the  better ;  there  being  at  this  time  several 
fine  fringes,  that.stay  only  for  more  hands.' 

I  shall  in  the  next  place  present  my  reader  with 
the  description  of  a  set  of  men  who  are  common 
enough  in  the  world,  though  I  do  not  remember  that 
I  have  yet  taken  notice  of  thein,  as  they  are  drawn 
in  the  following  letter. 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Since  you  have  lately,  to  so  good  purpose,  en- 
larged upon  conjugal  love,  it  is  to  be  hoped  you 
will  discourage  every  practice  that  rather  proceeds 
from  a  regard  to  interest  than  to  happiness.  Now 
you  cannot  but  observe,  that  most  of  our  fine  young 
ladies  readily  fall  in  with  the  direction  of  the  graveri 
sort,  to  retain  in  their  service  by  some  small  en*' 
couragement  a&  great  a  number  as  they  can  of  su- 
pernumerary and  insignificant  fellows,  which  they 
use  like  whifflers,  and  commonly  call  '*  shoeing 
horns."  These  are  never  designed  to  know  the 
length  of  the  foot,  but  only,  when  a  good  offer 
comes,  to  whet  and  spur  him  up  to  the  point. 
Nay,  it  is  the  opinion  of  that  grave  lady.  Madam. 
Matchwell,  that  it  is  absolutely  convenient  for  every 
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prudent  family  to  hare  several  of  these  implements 
about  the  house  to  cli^  on  as  occasion  serves ;  and 
that  ^very  spark  ought  to  produce  a  certificate  of 
his  being  a  shoeing  horn  before  he  be  admitted  as 
a  shoe.    A  certain  lady  whom  I  could  name,  if  it 
was  necessary,  has  at  present  more  shoeing  horns  of 
all  sizes,  countries,  and  colours,  in  her  service,  than 
ever  she  had  new  shoes  in  her  life.     I  have  known 
a  woman  make  use  of  a  shoeing  horn  for  several 
yearsy  and,  finding  him  unsuccessful  in  that  function, 
convert  him  at  length  into  a  shoe.     I  am  mistaken* 
if  your  friend,  Mr.  William  Honeycomb,  was  not  a. 
cast  shoeing  horn  before  his  late  marriage.     As  for 
myself,  1  must  frankly  d^dare  to  you,  that  I  have 
been  an  errant  shoeing  horn  for  above  these  twenty 
years.     I  served  my  first  mistress  in  that  capacity 
above  five  of  the  number,  before  she  was  shod.     I 
confess,  though  she  had  many  who  made  their  ap- 
plications to  her,  I  always  thought  myself  thQ  best 
shoe  in  her  shop ;   and  it  was  not  until  a  month 
before  her  marriage  that  I  discovered  what  I  was. 

This  had  like  to  have  broke  my  heart,  and  raised 
such  suspicions  in  roe,  that  I  told  the  next  I  made 
love  to,  upon  receiving  some  unkind  usage  from 
her,  that  I  began  to  look  upon  myself  as  no  more 
than  her  shoeing  horn.  Upon  which,  my  dear,  who 
was  a  coquette  in  her  nature,  told  me  I  was  hypo- 
chondriacsJ,  and  that  I  might  as  well  look  upon  myself 
to  be  an  egg,  or  a  pipkin.  But  in  a  very  short  time  • 
after  she  gave  me  to  know  that  I  was  not  mistaken 
in  myself.  It  would  be  tedious  to  you  to  recount 
the  life  of  an  unfortunate  shoeing  horn,  or  I  might 
entertain  you  with  a  very  long  and  melancholy  re- 
lation of  my  sufferings.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think, 
Sir,  it  wt>uld  very  well  become  a  man  in  your  post, 
to  determine  in  what  cases  a  woman  may  be  allowed 
with  honour  to  make  me  of  a  shoeing  horn,  as  also 
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to  declare,  whether  a  roaid  on  this  side  fiverand" 
jtwenty,  or  a  widow  who  has  not  been  three  years 
in  that  state,  may  be  grafted  such  a  privilege,  with 
other  difficulties  whicKwiU  naturally  occur  to  you 
upon  that  subject.  I  am.  Sir, 

With  the  most  profound  veneration, 
^'  Yours,  &c.' 
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Tou  fAiV  yag  yhof  la-fAfv. — Arat. 

For  we  are  fais  offspring.T^Acts  xvit  28. 

*  To  THE  Spectator. 
'  SIR, 
f  It  has  been  usual  to  remind  persons  of  rank,  on 
great  occasions  in  life,  of  their  race  and  quality,  and 
to  what  expectations  they  were  born ;  that  by  con- 
sidering what  is  worthy  of  them,  they  may  be  with- 
drawn from  mean  pursuits,  and  encouraged  to  laud- 
able undertakings.  This  is  turning  nobility  into  a 
principle  of  virtue,  and  making  it  productive  of  merit, 
as  it  is  understood  to  have  been  originally  a  reward 
of  it. 

*  It  is  for  the  like  reason,  I  imagine,  that  you  have 
in  some  pf  your  speculations  asserted  to  your  readers 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  But  you  cannot  be 
insensible  that  this  is  a  controverted  doctrine;  there 
are  authors  who  consider  human  nature  in  a  very 
different  view,  and  books  of  maxims  have  been  writ- 
ten to  shew  the  falsity  of  all  human  virtues*.     The 

♦  An  allasion  to  the  following  book,  Reflexions  et  Maximes  Mo- 
rales de  M.  le  Due  de  la  Rochefoncault— Mad.  L'EncIos  says  of 
liiiD,  that  he  |iad  no  more  belief  in  virtues  than  he  had  in  ghosts. 
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refleclions  which  are  made  on  the  subject  usually 
take  some  tincture  from  the  tempers  and  characters 
of  those  that  make  them.     Politicians  can  resolve 
the  most  shining  actions  among  men  into  artifice  and 
design:  others  who  are  soured  by  discontent,  repulses, 
or  ill-Qsage,  are  apt  to  mistake  their  spleen  for  philo- 
sophy ;  men  of  profligate  lives,  and  such  as  find 
themselves  incapable  of  rising  to  any  distinction 
among  their  fellow-creatures,  are  for  pulling  down  all 
appearances  of  merit  which  seem  to  upbraid  them ; 
and  satirists  describe  nothing  but'deformity.     From 
all  these  hands  we  have  such  draughts  of  mankind, 
as  are  represented  in  those  burlesque  pictures  which 
the  Italians  call  caricaturas ;  where  the  art  consists 
in  preserving,  amidst  distorted  proportions  and  aggra- 
vated features,  some  distinguishing  likeness  of  the 
person,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  transform  the 
most  agreeable  beauty  into  the  most  odious  monster. 

^  It  is  very  disingenuous  to  level  the  best  of  man- 
kind with  the  worst,  and  for  the  faults  of  particulars 
to  degrade  the  whole  species.  Such  methods  tend 
not  only  to  remove  a  man's  good  opinion  of  others, 
but  to  destroy  that  reverence  for  himself,  which 
is  a  great  guard  of  innocence,  and  a  spring  of 
virtue. 

'  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  are  surprising  mix- 
tures of  beauty  and  deformity,  of  wisdom  and  folly, 
virtue  and  vice,  in  the  human  meike :  such  a  disparity 
is  found  among  numbers  of  the  same  kind;  and  every 
individual  in  some  instances,  or  at  some  dmes,  is  so 
unequal  to  himself,  that  man  seems  to  be  the  most 
wavering  and  inconsistent  being  in  the  whole  cre- 
ation. So  that  the  question  in  morality  concerning 
the  dignity  of  our  nature  may  at  first  sight  appear 
like  some  difficult  questions  in  natural  philosophy, 
in  which  the  arguments  on  both  sides  seem  to  be  of 
eqdtii  strength.     But,  as  I  began  with  considering 
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tbia  point  as  it  relates  to  action,  {  shall  here  borrow 
•an  admirable  reflection  from  Monsieur  Paschal,  which 
'  I  think  sets  it  in  its  proper  lights 

**  It  is  'of  dangerous  consequence,"  says  he,  **  to 
represent  to  man  how  near  he  is.  to  the  level  of 
beasts,  without  shewing  him  at  the  sam^  time  his 
greatness.  It  is  likewise  dangerous  to  let  him  see  bis 
greatness  without  his  meanness.  It  is  more  danger- 
ous yet  to  leave  him  ignorant  of  eitVr ; .  but.  yery 
J[)eneficia]  that  he  should  be  made  sensible  of  both* 
Whatever  imperfections  we  may  have  in  our  nature, . 
it  is  the  business  of  religion  and  virtue  to  rectify  them, 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  our  present  state.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  is  no  small  encouragement  to  generous 
minds  to  consider,  that  we  shall  put  them  all  off  with 
our  mortality.  That  sublime  manner  of  salutation 
with  which  the  Jews  approach  their  kings, 

O  king,  IiYe  for  ever ! 

may  be  addressed  to  the  lowest  and  most  despised 
.mortal  among  us-,  under  all  the  infirmities  and  dis- 
tresses with  which  we  see  him  surrounded.  And 
whoever  believes  in  the  immortahty  of  the  soul,  will 
not  need  a  better  argument  for  the  dignity  of  bis 
-nature,  nor  a  stronger  incitement  to  actions  suitable 
to  it. 

^  I  am  naturally  led  by  this  reflection  to'a  subject  I 
have  already  touched  upon  in  a  former  letter,  and 
cannot  without  pleasure  call  to  mind  the  thoughts  cf 
Cicero  to  this  purpose,  in  the  close  of  his  book  con- 
cerning old  age.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
his  writings  will  remember,  that  the  elder  Cato  is  in- 
troduced in  that  discourse  as  the  speaker,  and  Scipio 
and  Leelius  as  his  auditors.  This  venerable  person 
is  represented  looking  forward  as  it  were  from  the 
verge  of  extreme  old  age  into  a  fpi^"'"  "♦"♦^  and 
rising  into  a  contemplation  on  the '  'H 
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of  his  natore,  and  iU  existence  after  death.  I  shall 
collect  part  of  his  discourse.  And  as  you  have  for- 
merly offered  some  arguments  for  the  soul's  immor- 
tality, agreeable  both  to  reason  and  the  Christian 
doctrine,  I  believe  your  readers  will  not  be  displeased 
to  see  how  the  same  great  truth  shines  in  the  pomp 
of  Roman  eloquence. 

'^  This,''  says  Cato,  '^  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that 
since  the  human  soul  exerts  itself  with  so  great  acti- 
vity; since  it  has  such  a  remembrance  of  the  past, 
such  a  concern  for  the  future ;  since  it  is  enriched 
with  so  many  arts,  sciences,  and  discoveries;  it  is 
impossible  but  the  Being  which  contains  all  these 
must  be  immortal. 

"  The  elder  Cyrus,  just  before  his  death,  is  re- 
presented by  Xenophon  speaking  after  this  manner : 
'  Think  not,  my  dearest  children,  that  when  I  depart 
from  you  I  shall  be  no  more ;  but  remember,  that 
my  soul,  even  while  I  lived  among  you,  was  invisible 
to  you :  yet  by  my  actions  you  were  sensible  it  ex- 
isted in  this  body.    Believe  it  therefore  existing  still, 
though  it  be  still  unseen.     How  quickly  would  the 
honours  of  illustrious  men  perish  after  death,  if  their 
souls  performed  nothing  to  preserve  their  fame !   For 
my  own  part,  I  never  could  think  that  the  soul  while 
in  a  mortal  body  lives,  but  when  departed  out  of  it 
dies:  or  that  its  consciousness  is  lost  when  it  is  dis- 
charged out  of  an   unconscious  habitation.     But 
when  it  is  freed  from  all  corporeal  alliance,  then  it 
truly  exists.      Farther,  since  the  human  frame  is 
broken  by  death,  tell  us  what  becomes  of  its  parts  ? 
It  is  visible  whither  the  materials  of  other  beings  are 
translated;  namely,  to  the  source  from  whence  they 
had  their  birth.   The  soul  alone,  neither  present  nor 
departed,  is  the  object  of  our  eyes.* 

"  Thus  Cyrus.     But  to  proceed : — No  one  shall 
pefsuade  me,  Scipio,  that  your  worthy  father,  or  your 
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grandfathers  Paulas  and  Africanus,  or  Africanus  his 
father  or  uncle,  or  many  other  excellent  men  whom 
I  need  not  name,  performed  so  many  actions  to  he 
remembered  by  posterity,  without  being  sensible  that 
futurity  was  their  right.  And,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
an  old  man's  privilege  to  spesdc  of  myself,  do  you 
think  J  would  have  endured  the  fatigue  of  so  many 
wearisome  days  and  nights,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
if  I  imagined  that  the  same  boundary  which  is  set 
to  my  life  must  terminate  my  glory  ?  WeYe  it  not 
more  desirable  to  have  worn  out  my  days  in  ease  and 
tranquillity,  free  from  labour,  and  without  emulation? 
But,  I  know  not  how,  my  soul  has  always  raised  it- 
self, and  looked  forward  on  futurity,  in  this  view  and 
expectation,  that  when  it  shall  depart  out  of  life  it 
shall  then  live  for  ever ;  and  if  tlus  were  not  true, 
that  the  mind  is  immortal,  the  souls  of  the  most  wor- 
thy would  not  above  all  others  have  the  strongest 
impulse  to  glory. 

'^  What  besides  this  is  the  cause  that  the  wisest 
men  die  with  the  greatest  equanimity,  the  ignorant 
with  the  greatest  concern?  Does  it  not  seem  that 
those  minds  which  have  the  most  extensive  views 
foresee  they  are  removing  to  a  happier  condition, 
which  those  of  a  narrow  sight  do  not  perceive  ?  I, 
for  my  part,  am  transported  with  the  hope  of  seeing 
your  ancestors,  whom  I  have  honoured  and  loved ; 
and  am  earnesUy  desirous  of  meeting  not  only  those 
excellent  persons  whom  I  have  known,  but  those  too 
of  whom  I  have  heard  and  read,  and  of  whom  I  my- 
self have  written ;  nor  would  I  be  detained  from  so 
pleasing  a  journey.  O  happy  day,  when  I  shall 
escape  from  this  crowd,  this  heap  of  pollution,  and 
be  admitted  to  that  divine  assembly  of  exalted  spi- 
rits.! when  I  shall  go  not  only  to  those  great  persons 
I  have  named,  but  to  my  Cato,  my  son,  than  whom 
a  better  man  was  never  born,  and  whose  funeral 
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rites  I  myself  peifonned,  whereas  he  ought  rather  to 
have  BJttended  nune.  Yet  has  not  his  soul  deserted 
me,  but,  seemioe  to  cast  back  a  look  on  me,  is  g^one 
before  to  those  habitations,  to  which  it  was  sensible 
I  should  follow  him.  And  though  I  might  appear 
to  have  borne  my  loss  with  courage,  I  was  not  unaf- 
fected with  it ;  but  I  comforted  myself  in  the  assu- 
rance, that  it  would  not  be  long  before  we  should 
meet  again^  and  be  divorced  no  more.*' 

I  am,  Sir,  &o/ 
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Ultra 


Finem  tendere  opus. Hob.  f  Sat.  i.  1. 

To  laanch  bejond  all  bounds. 

Surprise  is  so  much  the  life  of  stories,  that  every 
one  aims  at  it  who  endeavours  to  please  by  telling 
them.  Smooth  delivery,  an  elegant  chojk:e  of  words, 
and  a  sweet  arrangement,  aie  all  beautifying  graces, 
but  not  the  particulars  in  this  point  of  conversation 
which  either  long  command  the  attention,  or  strike 
with  the  violence  of  a  sudden  passion,  or  occasion 
the  burst  of  laughter  which  accompanies  humour. 
i  have  sometimes  fancied  that  the  mind  is  in  this 
case  like  a  traveller  who  sees  a  fine  seat  in  haste ; 
he  acknowledges  the  delightfulness  of  a  walk  set 
with  regularity,  but  would  be  uneasy  if  he  were 
obliged  to  pace  it  over,  when  the  first  view  had  let 
him  into  all  its  beauties  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
However,   a  knowledge   of  the  saccess  which 
.  stories  will  have  when  they  are  attended  with  a  turn 
of  surprise,  as  it  has.  happily  made  the  characters  of 
some,  so  has  it  also  been  the  ruin  of  the  characters 
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of  others.  There  is  a  set  of  men  who  outras^e  truth, 
instead  of  affecting  us  with  a  manner  in  telling  it ; 
who  overleap  the  Tine  of  probability,  that  they  may 
be  seen  to  move  out  of  the  common  road;  and  en^ 
deavour  only  to  make  their  hearers  stare  by  impos- 
ing upon  them  with  a  kind  of  nonsense  against  the 
philosophy  of  nature,  or  such  a  heap  of  wonders 
told  upon  their  own  knowledge,  as  it  is  not  likely 
one  man  should  have  ever  met  with. 

I  have  been  led  to  this  observation  by  a  eompany 
into  which  I  fell  accidentally.  The  subject  of  anti- 
pathies was  a  proper  field  wherein  such  false  sur- 
prises might  expatiate,  and  there  were  those  present 
who  appeared  very  fond  to  shew  it  in  its  full  extent 
of  traditional  history.  Some  of  them,  in  a  learned 
manner,  offered  to  our  consideration  the  miraculous 
powers  which  the  effluviums  of  cheese  have  over 
bodies  whose  pores  are  disposed  to  receive  them  in 
a  noxious  manner ;  others  gave  an  account  of  such 
who  could  indeed  bear  tlie  sight  of  cheese,  but  not 
the  taste ;  for  which  they  brought  a  reason  from  the 
milk  of  their  nurses.  Others  again  discoursed,  with- 
out endeavouring  at  reasons,  concerning  an  uncon- 
querable aversion  which  some  stomachs  have  against 
a  joint  of  meat  when  it  is  whole,  and  the  eager  in- 
clination they  have  for  it  when,  by  its  being  cut  up, 
the  shape  which  had  affected  theoi  is  altered.  From 
hence  they  passed  to  eels,  then  to  parsnips,  and  so 
from  one  aversion  to  another,  until  we  had  worked 
up  ourselves  to  such  a  pitch  of  complaisance,  that 
when  the  dinner  was  to  come  in  we  inquired  the 
name  of  eveiy  dish,  and  hoped  it  w6uld  be  no  offence 
to  any  in  company,  before  it  was  admitted.  When 
we  had  sat  down,  this  civility  among  us  turned  the 
discourse  from  eatables  to  other  sorts  of  aversions ; 
and  the  eternal  cat,  which  plagues  every  conversa- 
tion of  this  nature,  began  then  to  engross  the  sub^ 
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J6ct«    One  had  sweated  at  tbe  flight  of  it^  anothe 
had  amelled  it  out  as  it  lay  ooncesded  in  a  very  dis 
tant  cupboard ;  and  he  who  eiowued  the  whole  sc 
of  these  stories,  reckoned  up  the  number  of  times  in 
.which  it  had  occasioned  him  to  swoon  away.     '  At 
'last/  says  he, '  that  you  may  all  be  satisfied  of  my 
invincible  aversion  to  a  cat,  I  shall  give  an  unan- 
swerable instance.    As  I  was  going  t&ough  a  street 
of  London,  where  I  never  had  been  until  tiien,  I  felt 
a  general  damp  and  faintness  all' over  me,  which  I 
could  not  tell  how  to  account  for,  until  I  chanced 
to  cast  my  eyes  upwards,  and  found  that  I  was  pass- 
ing under  a  sign-post  on  which  the  picture  of  a  cat 
was  hung.' 

The  extravagance  of  this  turn  in  the  way  of  sur- 
prise gave  a  stop  to  the  talk  we  had  .been  carr3ang> 
•on.  Some  were  silent  because  they  doubted,  tmd 
others  because  they  were  ciwquered  in  their  own 
way ;  so  that  the  gentleman  had  an  opportunity  to 
press  the  belief  of  it.  upon  us,  and  let  us  see  that  he 
was  rather  exposing  himself  than  ridiculing  others. 

I  must  freely  own  that  I  did  not  all  this  while  dis- 
believe every  thing  that  was  said ;  but  yet  I  thought 
some  in  the  company  had  been  endeavouring  who 
-should  pitch  the  bar  farthest ;  that  it  had  for  some 
time  been  a  measurbg  cast»  and  at  last  my  friend  of 
the  cat  and  sign-post  had  thrown  beyond  them  all. 

I  then  considered  the  manner  in  which  this  story 
had  been  received,  and  the  possibility  that  it  might 
have  passed  for  a  jest  upon  others,  if  he  had  not 
laboured  against  himself.  From  hence,  thought  I, 
there  are  two  wdys  which  the  well-bred  world  gene- 
rally takes  to  correct  such  a  practice,  when  they  do 
not  think  fit  to  contradict  it  flady. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  general  silence,  which  I 
^would  not  advise  any  one  to  interpret  in  his  own 
•behalf.     It  is  often  the  effect  of  nrudence  in  ayoid- 
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ing  a 'quarrel,  when  they  see  anotker  drive  so  fast 
that  there  is  no  stopping  him  without  being  run 
against  t  and  but' very  seldom  the  effect  of  wes^nefiS' 
in  believing '  suddenly^  The '  generality  of  mankind 
are  not  so  grossly  ignorant,  as  some  overbearing 
spirits  would  persuade  themselves;  and  if  the  autho- 
rity of  a  character  or  a  caution  against  danger  make 
us  s\ippress  our  opinions,  yet  neither  of  these  are  of 
force  enough  to  suppress  our  thoughts  of  them.  If 
a  man  who  has  endeavoured  to  amiise  his  company 
with  improbabilities  could  but  look  into  their  minds, 
he  would  find  tl^at  they  imagine  he  lightly  esteems 
of  their  sense  when  he  thinks  to  impose  upon  them, 
and  that  he  is  less  esteemed  by  them  fdr  his  attempt 
ill  doing  so.  His  endeavour  to  glory  at  their  expense 
becomes  a  ground  of  quarrel,  and  the  scorn  and  in- 
difference with  which  they  entertain  it  begins  the 
immediate  punishment:  ^nd  indeed  (if  we  should 
even  go  no  farther)  silence,  or  a  negligent  indiffe- 
rence, has  a  deeper  way  of  woanding  than  opposi- 
tion, because  opposition  proceeds  from  an  anger  that 
has  a  sort  of  generous  sentiment  for  the  adversary 
mingling  along  with  it,  while  it  shews  that  there  is 
some  esteem  in  your  mind  for  him :  in  short,  that 
you  think  hini  worth  while  to  contest  with.  But 
silence,  or  a  negligent  indifference,  proceeds  from 
anger,  mixed  with  a  scorn  that  shews  another  he  is 
thought  by  you  too  contemptible  to  be  regarded. 

The  other  method  which  the  world  has  taken  for 
correcting  this  practice  of  false  surprise,  is  to  over- 
shoot such  talkers  in  their  oMm  bow,  or  to  raise  the 
story  with  farther  degrees  of  impossibility,  and  set 
up  for  a  voucher  to  them  in  such  a  manner  as  must 
let  them  see.  they  stand  detected.  Thus  I  hiave 
heard  a  discourse  was  once  managed  upon  the  ef- 
fects of  fear.  One  of  the  company  had  given  an  ac- 
count how  it  had  turned  his  friend's  hair  gray  in  a 
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^  nighty  while  the  terrors  of  a  shipwreck  encompassed 
him.     Another,  taking  the  hint  from  hence,  beg^n 
upop  his  own  Imowledge  to  enlarge  his  instances  oi 
the  like  nature  to  such  a  number,  that  it  was  not 
probable  he  could  ever  have  met  with  them :  and  as 
he  still  g^unded  these  upon  different  causes  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  it  might  seem  at  last,  from  his  share 
of  the  conversation,  cdmost  impossible  that  any  one 
who  can  feel  the  passion  of  fear  should  all  his  life 
escape  so  common  an  effect  of  it.  By  this  time  some 
of  the  company  grew  negligent,  or  desirous  to  con- 
tradict him ;  but  one  rebuked  the  rest  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  severity,  and,  with  the  known  old  story 
m  his  head,  assured  them  they  need  not  scruple  to 
believe  that  the  fear  of  any  thmg  can  make  a  man's 
hair  gray,  since  he  knew  one  whose  periwig  had 
suffered  so  by  it.    Thus  he  stopped  the  talk,  and 
made  them  easy.     Thus  is  the  same  method  taken 
to  bring  us  to  shame,  which  we  fondly  take  to  in- 
crease our  character.   It  is  indeed  a  kind  of  mimicry, 
by  which  another  puts  on  our  air  of  conversation 
to  shew  us  to  ourselves.     He  seems  to  look  ridicu- 
lous before  you,  that  you  may  remember  how  near  a 
resemblance  you  bear  to  him,  or  that  you  may  know 
he  will  not  lie  under  the  imputation  of  believing 
you.     Then  it  is  that  you  are  struck  dumb  imme- 
diately with  a  conscientious  shame  for  what  you 
have  been  saying.     Then  it  is  that  you  are  inWSirclly 
grieved  at  the  sentiments  which  you  cannot  but  per- 
ceive others  entertain  concerning  you.   In  short,  you 
are  against  yourself;  the  laugh  of  the  company  runs 
against  you ;  the  censuring  world  is  obliged  to  you 
for  that  triumph  which  you  have  allowed  them  at 
your  own  expense;  and  truth,  which  you  have  in- 
jured, has  a  near  way  of  being  revenged  on  you, 
wh^  by  the  bare  repetition  of  your  story  you  be- 
come a  frequent  diversion  for  the  public. 
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•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
^  The  other  day,  walking  in  Pancras  charchyard, 
I  thought  of  your  paper  wherein  you  mention  epi- 
taphs, and  am  of  opmion  this  has  a  thought  in  it 
worth  being  communicated  to  your  readers; 

Here  innocenc6  and  beauty  lies,  whose  breath 
Was  snatch'd  by  early,  not  untimely,  death. 
Hence  she  did  go,  just  as  she  did  begin 
Sorrow  to  know,  before  she  knew  to  sin. 
Death,  that  does  sin  and  sorrow  thus  prevent. 
Is  the  next  blessing  to  a  life  well  spent. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  servant.' 
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Heteroclita  Bunto. — Qujb  Genus. 
Be  they  heterpclites. 

« MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^  I  Ail  a  young  widow  of  a  good  fortune  and  family, 
and  just  come  to  town ;  where  I  find  I  have  clusters 
of  pretty  fellows  come  already  to  visit  me,  some 
dying  with  hopes,  others  with  fears,  though  they 
never  saw  me.  Now,  what  I  would  beg  of  you 
would  be  to  know  whether  I  may  venture  to  use 
these  pert  fellows  with  the  same  freedom  as  I  did 
my  country  acquaintance.  -  I  desire  your  leave  to 
use  them  as  to  me  shall  seem  meet,  without  impu- 
tation of  a  jilt ;  for  since  I  make  declaration  that 
not  one  of  them  shall  have  me,  I  think  I  ought  to  be 
allowed  the  liberty  of  insulting  those  who  have  the 
vanity  to  believe  it  is  in  their  power  to  make  me 
break  that  resolution.  There  are  schools  f^'  i****-" 
ing  to  use  foils,  frequented  by  those  wb' 
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sign  to  fight ;  and  this  useless  way  of  aiming  si  Ihe 
h^irt,  widioot  design  to  wound  it  on  either  side,  is 
the  play  with  which  I  am  resolred  to  diyert  myself; 
The  man  who  pretends  to  win,  I  shall  use  like  him 
who  comes  into  a  f6ncing-school  to  pick  a  quar^ 
rel.  I  hope  upon  this  foundation  you  will  giye  me 
the  firee  use  of  the  natural  and  artificial  force  of  my 
eyes,  looks,  and  gestures.  As  for  verbal  promises^ 
I  will  make  none,  but  shall  have  no  mercy  on  the 
conceited  interpreters  of  glances  and  motions..  lam 
particularly  skilled  in  the  downcast  eye,  and  the  re- 
covery into  a  sudden  full  aspect  and  away  again,  as 
you  may  haVe  seen  sometimes  practised  by  us  coun- 
try beauties  beyond  all  that  you  have  observed  in 
courts  and  cities.  Add  to  this.  Sir,  that  I  have  a 
ruddy  heedless  look,  which  covers  artifice  .the  best 
of  any  thing.  Though  I  can  dance  very  well,  I  af- 
fect a  tottering  untaught  way  of  walking,  by  which 
I  appear  an  easy  prey ;  and  never  exert  my  instruct- 
ed charms,  until  I  find  I  have  engaged  a  pursuer. 
Be  pleased,  Sir,  to  print  this  letter,  which  will  cer- 
tainly begin  the  chase  of  a  rich  widow.  The  miany 
foldings,  escapes,  returns,  and  doubUngs,  which  I 
make,  I  shall  from  lime  to  time  communicate  to  you, 
for  the  better  instruction  of  all  females,  who  set  up, 
like  me,  for  reducing  the  present  exorbitant  power 
and  insolence  of  mian.     I  am.  Sir, 

Your  faithful  correspondent, 

Relicta  Lovely.' 

*  DEAR  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^  I  depend  upon  your  professed  respect  for  vir- 
tuous love  for  your  immediately  answering  the  de- 
sign of  this  letter ;  which  is  no  other  than  to  lay 
before  the  world  the  severity  of  certain  parents,  who 
desire  to  suspend  the  marriage  of  a  discreet  young 
woman  of  eighteen  three  years  longer,  for  no  other 
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teasds  but  that  of  her  being  too  young  to  enter  into 
that  state.  As  to  the  cansideration  of  riches,  my 
circumstances  are  such,  that  I  caimot  be  suepected 
to  make  my  addreaaes  to  her  oh  such  Jaw  modTes 
as  avarice  or'ambition.  If  ever  innocence,  wit,  and 
beauty,  united  thdr  utmost  charms,  they  have  in  her. 
I  wish  you  would  expatiate  a  little  on  this  subject, 
and  admonish  her  patents  that  it  may  be  from  the 
very  imperiection  of  human  nature  itself,  and  not 
any  personal  frailty  of  her  or  me,  that  oor  uiclina- 
tiong  baffled  at  present  may  alter ;  aad  while  we  are 
Bi^ng  with  ouneWes  to  put  off  the  egjoymen*  of 
our  present  passions,  our  afiectiong  may  change 
their  objects  in  the  operation.  It  is  a  very  delicate 
subject  to  talk  upon ;  but  if  it  were  but  hinted,  I  am 
in  hopes  it  would  give  the  parties  concerned  some 
leflectioBthatmig^t  expedite  aurhappiness.  There 
is  a. possibility,  and  Ihopelinay  say  it  without  im- 
putatkHi  of  immodesty  to  her  I  lovs  with  the  highest 
Dononr ;  I  say  there  is  a  possibility  this  delay  may 
be  as  painful  to  her  as  it  is  to  me ;  if  it  be  as  much, 
it  must  be  more,  by  reason  of  the  severe  rules  the 
sex  are  under,  in  being  denied  even  the  relief  of 
complaint.  If  you  oblige  me  in  this,  audi  succeed, 
I  promise  you  a  place  at  my  wedding,  and  a  treat- 
ment suitable  to  your  spectatorial  dignity. 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

Edbtace,' 
■MR, 
'  I  yesterday  heard  a  young  gentleman,  that 
looked  as  if  he  was  just  come  to  the  gown  and  a 
scarf,  upon  evil  speaking :  which  subject,  you  know 
Archbishop  TiUotson  has  so  nobly  handled  in  a  ser- 
mon in  his  folio.    As  soon  as  ever  ^     '    ' fl  hb 

text,  and  had  opened  a  litt 
course,  I  was  in  great  hopes 
Roger's  chaplains.     I  have 
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idea  of  the  charming  discourse  abore,  that  I  shoald 
have  thought  one  part  of  my  sabbath  very  well  spent 
in  hearing  a  repetition  of  it.     But,  das !  Mr«  Spec^ 
tator,  this  reverend  divine  gave  us  his  grace'a  ser- 
mouy  and  yet  I  do  not  know  how ;  even  I,  that  I  am 
sure  have  read  it  at  least  twenty  times,  could  not 
tell  what  to  make  of  it,  and  was  at  a  loss  sometimes 
to  guess  what  the  man  aimed  at.    He  was  so  just 
indeed,  as  to  give  us  all  the  heads  and  the  sub-divi- 
sions of  the  sermon,  and  farther  I  think  there  was 
not  one  beautiful  thought  in  it  but  what  we  had. 
But  then.  Sir;  this  gentleman  made  so  many  prettr 
additions ;  and  he  could  never  give  us  a  paragraph 
of  the  sermon,  but  he  introduced  it  with  something 
which  methought  looked  more  like  a  design  to  shew 
his  own  ingenuity,  than  to  instruct  the  people.     In 
short,  he  added  and  curtailed  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  vexed  me;  insomuch  that  I  could  not  forbear 
thinking  (what  I  confess  I  ought  not  to  havethoaght 
of  in  so  holy  a  place),  that  this  young  spark  w^  as 
justly  blamable  as  Bullock  or  renkethinan,  when 
they  mend  a  noble  play  of  Shakspeare  or  Jonson. 
Pray,  Sir,  take  this  into  your  consideration ;  and, 
if  we  must  be  entertained  with'  the  works  of  any  of 
those  great  men,  desire  these  gentlemen  to  give 
them  us  as  they  find  them,  that  so  when  we  read 
them  to  our  families  at  home,  they  may  the  better 
remember  that- they  have  heard  them  at  church. 

Sir,  your  humble  servant.' 
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-Non  deficit  alter.— Virg.  JEn.  vi.  14S. 


A  second  is  not  wanting. 

<  MB.  SPECTATOR, 
^  Thebe  is  BO  part  of  your  writings  which  I  have  in 
more  esteem  than  your  "criticism  upon  Milton.  It 
is  an  honourable  and  candid  endeavour  to  set  the 
works  of  our  noble  writera  in  the  graceful  light 
which  they  desenre.  You  wiU  lose  much « of  my 
kind  im^linatioit  towards  you,  if  you  do  not  attempt 
the  encomium  of  Spenser  also,  or  at  least  indulge 
my  passion  for  that  charming  author  so  far  as  to 
print  the  loose  hints  I  now  give  you  on  that  subject. 
.  *■  Spenser's  general  plan  is  the  representation  of 
six  virtuesT-^ioliness,  temperance,  chastity,  Mend^ 
ship,  justice,  and  courtesy-*-in  six  legends  by  six 
persons.  The  six  personages  are  supposed,,  under 
proper  allegories  suitable  to  their  respective  charac- 
ters, to  da  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  full  manifest 
tation  of  the  respective  virtues  which  they  are  to 
exert 

*•  These  one  might  undertake  to  shew  under  the 
several  heads  are  admirably  drawn ;  no  images  im- 
proper, and  most  surprisingly  beautiful.  The  Red* 
cross  Knight  runs  through  the  whole  steps  of  the 
Christian  life ;  Guyon  does  all  that  temperance  can 
possibly  require;  Britomartis  (a  woman)  observes 
the  true  rules  of  unaffected  chastity ;  Arthegal  is  in 
every  respect  of  life  strictly  and  wisely  just ;  Cali- 
dore  is  rightly  courteous. 

*  In  short,  in  Fairy-land»  where  knights-er 
a  full  scope  to  range,  and  to  do  even  wha 

l5 
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or  Orlandos  could  not  do  in  the  world  without  break- 
ing  into  credibility,  Spenser's  knights  have,  nnder 
those  six  heads,  given  a  full  and  a  truly  poetical  sys- 
tem of  Christian,  public,  and  low  life. 

*  His  legend  of  friendship  is  more  diffuse,  and  yet 
even  there  the  allegory  is  finely  drawn^  only  the 
heads  various :  one  kmght  coula  not  there  support 
all  the  parts. 

*  To  do  honour  to  his  country,  Prince  Arthur  is 
a  universal  hero;  in  holiness,  temperance,  chastity, 
and  justice,  super-excellent.    For  the  same  reason^ 
and  to  compliment  Queen  Elizabeth,  Gloriana,  queen 
of  fairies,  whose  court  was  the  asylum  of  the  op- 
pressed, represents  that  glorioua  queen.   At  her  com- 
mands all  these  knights  set  forth,  and  only  at  hers 
the  Redcross  Knight  destroys  the  dra^n,  Gu^on 
overturns  the  Bower  of  Bliss,  Arthegal  (i.  e.  Justice) 
beats  down  Geryoneo  (t.  e.  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain) 
to  rescue  Beige  (f .  e.  Holland),  and  he  beats  the 
Grantorto  (the  same  Philip  in  another  h'ght)  to  re-^ 
store  Irena  (t.  e.  Peace  to  Europe). 

*  Chastity  being  the  first  female  virtuci  Britomar- 
tb  is  a  Briton ;  her  part  is  fine,  though  it  requires 
explication.  His  style  is  very  poetical;  no  puns, 
affectations  of  wit,  forced  antiUieses,  or  any  of  that 
low  tribe. 

*  His  old  words  are  all  true  Enelish,  and  num- 
bers exquisite ;  and  since  of  words  mere  is  the  muUa 
rcnascentur^  since  they  are  all  proper,  such  a  poem 
should  not  (any  more  than  Milton's)  consist  all  of  it 
of  common  ordinary  words.  See  instances  of  de- 
scriptions. 

Cauaek^t  jealousy  in  Britomartis^  v.  6.  14,  in  its 

restlessness. 

Like  as  a  wajward  child,  whose  sounder  sleep 
Is  broken  with  some  fearful  dream's  a0nght» 
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With  froward  will  doth  tet  himself  to  weep, 

Ne  can  be  ttill'd  for  all  bia  nurse's  might. 

But  kicks  and  squalls,  and  shrieks  for  fell  despite  ; 

Now  fcratching  her,  and  her  loose  locks  misusing. 

Now  seeking  darkness,  and  now  seeking  light ; 

Then  craving  suck,  and  then  the  suck  refusing : 

Soch  was  this  lady's  loves  in  her  love's  fond  accusing. 

Curiosity  occasioned  by  jeahust/y  upon  occasion  of  her 
bver's  absence.    Ibid.  Stan,  8,  9. 

Then  as  she  look'd  long,  at  last  she  spy'd 

One  coming  towards  her  with  hasty  speed  : 
Well  ween'd  she  then,  ere  him  she  plam  descry'd. 

That  it  was  one  sent  from  her  love  indeed  : 
Whereat  her  heart  was  fiU'd  with  hope  and  dread, 

Ne  would  she  stay  till  he  in  place  could  come, 
But  ran  to  meet  him  forth  to  know  his  tiding^s  sommc  : 

Even  in  the  door  him  meeting,  she  begun. 
'  And  where  is  he,  thy  lord,  and  how  far  hence  ? 

Declare  at  once  \  ana  hath  he  lost  or  won  V 

Care  and  his  house  are  described  thus,  iv.  6, 33 — 35. 

Not  far  away,  nor  meet  for  any  guest, 

Tlicy  spy'd  a  little  oottaget  like  some  poor  man's  nest. 

34. 

'   There  entering  in,  they  found  he  good  man's  self. 
Full  busily  unto  his  work  ybent. 
Who  was  so  weel  a  wretched  wearisfa  elf. 
With  hollow  eyes  and  rawbone  cheeks  far  spent. 
As  if  he  had  in  prison  long  been  pent. 
Full  black  and  griesly  did  his  face  appear, 
Besmear'd  with  smoke  that  nigh  his  eye-sight  blent. 
With  rugged  beard  and  hoary  shaggy  heare. 
The  which  he  never  wont  to  comb,  or  comely  shear. 

35. 

Rude  was  his  garment,  and  to  rags  all  rent ; 
No  belter  had  he,  ne  for  better  car'd ; 
His  blistered  hands  amongst  the  cinders  brent. 
And  fingers  filthy  with  long  nails  prepared. 
Right  fit  to  rend  the  food  on  which  he  fared. 
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Hit  name  wai  Cmo;  a  Mackimtth  by  hk  trade. 
That  neither  day  nor  night  firon  working  tpered. 
Bat  to  small  purpose  iron  wedges  made : 
These  be  nnqoiet  thoaghts  that  carcfal  minds  invade. 

<  Homer's  epithets  were  much  admired  by  anti- 
quity: see  what  great  justness  and  variety  there  are 
in  these  epithets  of  the  trees  in  the  forest,  where  the 
Redcross  Knight  lost  Truth.  B^  i.  Cant*  i.  StatK 
Op  9* 

The  sailing  pine,  the  cedar  prood  and  tall, 
Tlie  vine-prop  elm,  the  poplar  never  dry. 
The  builder-oaic,  sole  king  of  forests  all. 
The  aspine  good  for  staves,  the  cypress  funeral. 

9. 

The  laarel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors, 
And  poets  sage ;  the  fir  that  weepeth  still, 
Tlie  willow  worn  of  forlorn  paramours* 
The  yew  obedient  to  the  bender's  will. 
The  birch  for  shafts,  the  sallow  for  the  mill : 
The  myrrhe  sweet,  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound, 
■    The  war-like  beech,  the  ash,  for  no&ing  ill. 
The  fraitfol  olive,  and  the  plantane  round. 
The  carver  holm,  the  maple  seldom  inward  sound. 

'  I  shall  trouble  you  no  more,  but  desire  yon  to 
let  me  conclude  with  these  verses,  though  I  think 
they  have  already  been  quoted  by  you.  They  are 
directions  to  young  ladies  oppressed  with  calumny, 
vi.  6.  14. 

The  best  (said  he)  that  I  can  yon  advise, 

Is  to  avoid  the  occasion  of  the  ill : 

For  when  the  cause  whence  evil  doth  arbe 

Removed  is,  the  effect  surceaseth  still. 

Abstain  from  pleasure  and  restrain  your  will. 

Subdue  desire  and  bridle  loose  delight. 

Use  scanted  diet,  and  forbear  your  fill, 

Shun  secrecy,  and  talk  in  open  sight ; 

So  shall  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  pligbt^^* 

T. 
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Format  enim  natnra  priiis  xios  intfts  ad  onmem 
Fortananim  habitam :  juvat,  aut  impeUit  ad  Iram, 
Aut  ad  hamam,  masrore  gravi  deducit,  et  aagit ; 
Post  effeit  animi  motus  interprete  linga^ 

Hob.  A|b  Poet.  ▼.  10& 

For  nature  forms  and  softens  us  within, 

And  writes  our  fortune's  changes  in  our  face : 

Pleasure  enchants,  impetuous  rage  transports. 

And  gcief  dejects,  and  wrings  the  tortur'd  soul : 

And  the:te  are  ail  interpreted  by  speech. — RosooMMoer. 

My  friend  the  Templar,  whom  I  have  so  often  men- 
tioned in  these  writings,  having  determined  to  lay 
aside  his  poetical  studies,  in  order  to*  a  closer  pur- 
suit of  the  law,  has  put  together,  as  a  farewell  essay, 
some  thoughts  concerning  pronunciation  and  action, 
which  he  has  given  me  leave  to  communicate  to  the 
public.  They  are  chiefly  collected  from  his  favourite 
author  Cicero,  who  is  loiown  to  have  been  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Roscius  the  actor,  and  a  good  judge 
of  dramatic  performances,  as  well  as  the  most  elo- 
quent pleader  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

Cicero  concludes  his  celebrated  books  De  Ora- 
tore  with  some  precepts  for  pronunciation  and  ac- 
tion, without  which  part  he  amrms  that  the  best  ora- 
tor in  the  world  can  never  succeed ;  and  an  indiffe- 
rent one,  who  is  master  of  this,  shall  gain  much 
greater  applause.  '  What  could  make  a  stronger 
impression,'  says  he,  '  than  those  exclamations  of 
Gracchus  ?— "  Whither  shall  I  turn  ?  Wretch  that 
I  am!  to  what  place  betake  myself?  Shall  I  go  ta 
the  Capitol  ?  Alas !  it  is  oveiiowed  with  my  bro- 
ther's blood.    Or  shall  I  return  to  my  house  ?    Yet 
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there  I  behold  my  mother  plunged  in  misery^  weep- 
ing and  despairing!'      These  breaks  and  turns  of 
passion,  it  seems,  were  so  enforced  by  the  eyes,  voice, 
and  gesture,  of  the  speaker,  that  his  very  -  enemies 
could  not  refrain  from  tears.     ^  I  insist/  says  Tully, 
'  upon  this  the  rather,  because  our  orators,  wbo  are 
as  It  were  actors  of  the  truth  itself,  have  quitted  this 
manner  of  speaking ;  and  the  players,  who  are  but 
the  imitators  of  truth,  have  taken  it  up.' 

I  shall  therefore  pursue  the  hint  he  has  here  given 
me»  and  for  the  service  of  the  British  stage  I  shall 
copy  some  of  the  rules  which  this  great  Roman 
master  has  laid  down ;  yet  without  confining  n^yseif 
wholly  to  his  thoughts  or  words :  and  to  adapt  this 
essay  the  more  to  the  purpose  for  which  I  intend  it, 
instead  of  the  examples  he  Jias  inserted  in  diis  dis- 
course out  of  the  ancient  tragedies,  I  shall  make  use 
of  parallel  passs^s  out  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
our  own. 

The  design  of  art  is  to  assist  action  as  mudi  as 
possible  in  die  representation  of  nature ;  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  reality  is  that  which  moves  us  in  all  repre- 
sentations, and  these  have  always  the.  greater  force 
the  nearer  they  approach.to  nature,  and  the  less  they 
shew  of  imitation. 

Nature  herself  has  assigned  to  every  motidn  of  the 
soul  its  peculiar  tast  of  the  countenance,  tone  of  vdce, 
and  manner  of  gesture  through  the  whole  person ; 
all  the  features  of  the  face  and  tones  of  the  voice  an- 
swer, like  strings  upon  musical  instruments,  to  the 
impressions  made  on  thentby  the  mind.  Thus  the 
sounds  of  the  voice,  according  to  the  various  touches 
which  raise  them,  from  themselves  into  an  acute  or 
grave,  quick  or  slow,  loud  ;or  soft,  tone.  .These  tdo 
may  be  subdivided  into  various  kinds  .of  tones,  as  the 
gentle,  the  rough,  the  contracted,  the^  diffuse,  tbe 
continued,  the  intermitted,  the  broken,  abrupt,  wind* 
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ing,  softened)  or  elevated.  Every  one  of  these  may 
be  employed  with  art  and  judgment;  and  all  supply 
the  actor,  as  colours  do  the  painter^  with  an  expres- 
sive variety. 

Anger  exerts  its  peculiar  voice  in  an  acute,  raised, 
and  hurrying  sound.  The  passionate  character  of 
King  Lear,  as  it  is  admirably  drawn  by  Shakspeare^ 
abounds  with -the  strongest  instances  of  this  kind. 

Death !  Confusion  I 
Fiery !  what  quality  ? — why  Gloster !  Gloster ! 
rd  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  his  wife. 
Are  they  informed  of  this  ?  my  breath  and  blood ! 
Fiery !  the  fieiy  duke ! ^&c.  . 

Sorrow  and  complaint  demand  a  voice  quite  dif- 
ferent; flexible,  slow,  interrupted,  and  modulated 
in  a  mournful  tone :  as  in  that  pathetical  soliloquy 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey  on  his  fall. 

Farewell! — a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness ! 

This  is  the  state  of  man ! to-day  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him  ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost. 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  fipening,  nips  his  root. 
And  then  be  falls  as  I  do. 

We  have  likewise  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the 
whole  part  of  Andromache  in  the  Distrest  Mother, 
particularly  in  these  lines — 

I'll  go,  and  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart 

•  Weep  o'er  my  child If  he  mast  die,  my  life 

Is  wrapt  in  his,  I  shall  not  long  survive  : 
'Tis  for  his  sake  that  I  have  suffer'd  life, 
Groan'd  in  captivity,  and  out-liv'd  Hector. 
Yes,  my  Astyanax,  we'll  go  together ! 
Together  to  the  realms  of  night  we'll  go ; 
There  to  thy  ravish'd  eyes  thy  sire  I'll  shew. 
And  point  him  out  among  the  shades  below. 

Fear  expresses  itself  in  a  low,  hesitating,  and  ab- 
ject sound.    If  the  reader  considers  the  following 
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gpeech  of  Lady  Macbeth,  while  her  husband  is  about 
the  murder  of  Duncan  and  his  ^ooms,  he  will  ima- 
gine her  even  affrighted  with  the  sound  of  her  own 
voice  while  she  is  speaking  it. 

Alas !  I  UD  afnid  they  have  awak'd, 
And  'tis  not  done ;  th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
Confounds  us — Hark ! — ^I  laid  the  daggers  ready, 
He  could  not  miss  them.    Had  be  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done  it. 

Courage  assumes  a  louder  tone,  as  in  that  speech 
of  Don  Sebastian. 

Here  satiate  all  your  fary ; 
Let  Fortune  empty  her  whole  qaiver  on  me ; 
I  hare  a  soul  that  like  an  ample  shield 
Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  more. 

Pleasure  dissolves  into  a  luxurious,  mild,  tender, 
and  joyous  modulation ;  as  in  the  following  lines  in 
Caius  Marius. 

Laiinia !  O  there's  masic  in  the  name, 
•  That  softening  me  to  infant  tenderness. 
Makes  my  heart  spring  like  the  first  leap  of  life. 

And  perplexitv  is  different  from  all  these ;  grave 
but  not  bemoanmg,  with  an  earnest  uniform  sound 
of  voice ;  as  in  that  celebrated  speech  of  Hamlet. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be !— — that  is  the  question. 
Whether  'tis  nobler  ia  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune; 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And  by  opposing  end  them  7    To  die,  to  sleep ; 
No  more ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  eod 
The  heart-aoh,  and  a  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to ;  'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd  !    To  die,  to  sleep ! 


To  sleep ;  perchance  to  dream !    Ay,  there's  the  rub; 

for,  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come. 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 

Must  give  us  pause— ^There's  the  respect 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life ; 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

Th'  oppressor's  wrongs,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
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The  pangs  of  despis'd  love,  (be  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin?    Who  would  fardles  bear, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death. 
The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  choow  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  Jsnow  not  of. 

As  all  these  yarieties  of  voice  are  to  be  directed 
by  the  sense,  so  the  action  is  to  be  directed  by  the 
voice,  and  with  a  beautiful  propriety,  as  it  were,  to 
enforce  it.  The  arm,  which  by  a  strong  figure  Tully 
calls  the  orator's  weapon,  is  to  be  sometimes  raised 
and  extended ;  and  the  hand,  by  its  motion,  some- 
times to  lead,  and  sometimes  to  follow,  the  words  as 
they  are  uttered.  The  stamping  of  the  foot  too  has 
its  proper  expression  in  contention,  anger,  or  abso- 
lute command.  But  the  face  is  the  epitome  of  the 
whole  man,  and  the  eyes  are  as  it  were  the  epitome 
of  the  face;  for  which  reason,  he  says,  the  best 
judges  among  the  Romans  were  not  extremely  pleas- 
ed even  with  Roscius  himself  in  his  mask.  No  part 
of  the  body,  besides  the  face,  is  capable  of  as  many 
changes  as  there  are  different  emotions  in  the  mind, 
and  of  expressing  them  all  by  those  changes.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  done  without  the  freedom  of  the  eyes; 
therefore  Theophrastus  called  one,  who  barely  re- 
hearsed his  speech  with  his  eyes  fixed,-  an  '  absent 
actor.' 

As  the  countenance  admits  of  so  great  variety,  it 
requires  also  great  judgment  to  govern  it.  Not  that 
the  form  of  the  face  is  to  be  shifted  on  every  occa- 
sion, lest  it  turn  to  farce  and  buffoonery;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  eyes  have  a  wonderful  power  of 
marking  the  emotions  of  the  mind ;  sometimes  by  a 
steadfast  look^  sometimes  by  a  careless  one — now  by 

XIV.  M 
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a  sadden  regard,  then  by  a  joyful  sparkling,  as  the 
sense  of  the  words  isdiversUied:  for  action  is,  as  it 
were,  the  speech  of  the  features  and  limbs,  and  must 
therefore  conform  itself  always  to  the  sentimeiits  of 
the  soul.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  all  which 
relates  to  the  gesture  there  is  a  wonderful  force  im- 
planted by  nature ;  since  the  vulgar,  the  unskilfal, 
and  even  the  most  barbarous,  are  chiefly  affected  by 
this.    None  are  moved  by  the  sound  of  words  but 
those  who  understand  the  language;  and  the  sense 
of  many  things  is  lost  upon  men  of  a  dull  apprehen- 
sion: but  action  is  a  kind  of  universal  tongue :  all 
men  are  subject  to  the  same  passions,  and  conse- 
quently know  the  same  marks  of  them  in  others,  by 
which  they  themselves  express  them. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  be  of  opinion 
that  the  hints  I  have  here  made  use  of  out  of  Cicero 
are  somewhat  too  refined  for  the  players  on  our 
theatre;  in  answer  to  which  I  venture  to  lay  it  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  without  good  sense  no  one  can  be 
a  good  player,  and  that  he  is  veiry  unfit  to  personate 
the  dignity  of  a  Roman  hero  who  cannot  enter  into 
the  rules  for  pronunciation  and  gesture  delivered  by 
a  Roman  orator. 

There  is  another  thing  which  my  author  does  not 
think  too  minute  to  insist  on,  though  it  is  purely 
mechanical ;  and  that  is  the  right  pitching  of  the 
voice.  On  this  occasion  he  tells  the  story  of  Grac- 
chus, who  employed  a  servant  with  a  little  ivory  pipe 
to  stand  behind  him,  and  give  him  the  right  pitch,  as 
often  as  he  wandered  too  far  from  the  proper  modu- 
lation.  *  Every  voice,'  says  Tully,  'has  its  particular 
medium  and  compass,  and  the  sweetness  of  speech 
consists  in  leading  it  through  all  the  variety  of  tones 
naturally,  and  without  touching  any  extreme.  There- 
fore,' says  he,  *  leave  the  pipe  at  home,  but  carry  the 
sense  of  this  custom  with  you.' 
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£t  sibi  prffiferri  se  gaudet O? id.  Met.  ii.  4S0. 

Ho  heard, 

Well  pleas'dj  himself  before  himself  preferred. — Addison. 

Whek  I  have  been  present  in  assemblies,  where  my 
paper  has  been  talked  of,  I  have  been  very  well 
pleased  to  hear  those  who  would  detract  from,  the 
author  of  it  observe,  that  the  letters  which. are  sent 
to  the  Spectator  are  as  good,  if  .not  better,  than  any 
of  his-  works.  Upon,  this  'occasion  many  letters  of 
mirth  arie  usually  mentioned,  which  some  think  the- 
Spectator  writ  to  himself,  and  which  others  commend 
because  they  fancy  he  leceived  them  from'  his  cor- 
respondents. Such  are  those  from  the  valetudina^ 
rian ;  the  inspector  of  the  sign-posts ;  the  master 
of  the  fall  exercise ;  wiUi  that  of  the  hooped  petti- 
coat; that  of  Nicholas  Hart  the  annual  sleeper; 
that  from  Sir  John  Envil ;  that  upon  the  London 
Cries;  with  multitudes  of  the  same  nature.  As  I 
love  nothing  more  than  to  mortify  the  ill-natured, 
that. I  may  do  it  effectually,  I; must  acquaint  them 
they  have  very. often  praised  me  when  they  did  not 
design  it,  and  that  they  havje  approved  my  writings 
when  they  thought  they  had  derogated  from  them. 
I  have  heard  several  of  these  unhappy  gentlemen 
proving,  by  undeniable  arguments,  "that  I  was  not 
able,  to  pen  a  letter  which  I  had  written  the  day  be- 
fore. Nay,  I  have  heard  some  of  them  throwing  out 
ambiguous  expressions,  and  giving  the  company  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  they  themselves  did  me  the  ho- 
nour to  send  me  such  and  such  a*  particidar  epistle, 
which  happened  to  be  talked  of,  with  the  esteem  or 
Approbation  of  those  who  were  present.  These  rigid 
critics  are  so  afraid  of  allowing  me  any  thinor  wMch 
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does  not  belong  to  me,  that  they  will  not  be  positiv^e 
whether  the  lion,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  flower-pots 
in  the  playhouse,  did  not  actually  write  those  letters 
which  cajne  to  me  in  their  names.   I  must  therefore 
inform  these  gentlemen,  that  I  often  choose  this  way 
of  casting  my  thoughts  into  a  letter,  for  the  folio  w- 
ing  reasons.  First,  out  of  the  policy  of  those  who  try 
their  jest  upon  another,  before  they  own  it  themselves. 
Secondly,  because  1  would  extort  a  little  praise  from 
such  who  will  never  applaud  any  thing  whose  author 
is  known  and  certain.   Thirdly,  because  it  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  introducing  a  great  variety  of  cha- 
racters into  my  work,  which  could  not  have  been 
done  had  I  always  written  in  the  person  of  the  Spec- 
tator. Fourthly,becau8e  the  dignity  spectatorial  would 
have  suffered  had  I  published  as  from  myself  those  se- 
veral ludicrous  compositions  which  I  have  ascribed  to 
fictitious  names  and  characters.  And  lastly,  because 
they  often  serve  to  bring  in  more  naturally  such  additi- 
onal reflections  as  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  them. 
Th»e  are  others  who  have  likewise  done  me  a 
very  particular  honour,  though  undesignedly.  These 
are  such  who  will  needs  have  it  that  I  have  translated 
or  borrowed  many  of  my  thoughts  out  of  books 
which  are  written  in  other  languages.    I  have  heard- 
of  a  person,  who  is  more  famous  for  his  library  than 
his  learning,  that  has  asserted  this  more  than  once 
in  his  private  conversation*.  Were  it  true,  I  am  sure 
he  could  not  speak  it  from'  his  own  knowledge;  but, 
had  he  read  the  books  which  he  has  collected,  he 
'would  find  this  accusation  to  be  wholly  groundless. 
Those  who  are  truly  learned  will  acquit  me  in  this 
point,  in  which  I  have  been  so  far  from  offending,  that 
I  have  been  scrupulous,  perhaps  to  a  fault,  in  quoting 

*  The  person  here  alluded  to  was  most  probably  Mr.  Thomas 
Bawl'mson,  ridiculed  by  Addison  nnder  the  name  of  Tom  Folio 
in  the  Tatler,  No.  158. 
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the  authors  of  several  passages  which  I  might  have 
made  my  own.  But^  as  this  assertion  is  in  reality  an 
encomium  on  what  I  have  published,  I  ought  rather 
to  glory  in  it  than  endeavour  to  confute  it. 

Some  are  so  very. willing  to  alienate  from  me  that 
small  reputation  which  might  accrue  to  me  from  any 
of  these  my  speculations,  that  they  attribute  ..some 
of  the  best  of  them  to  those  imaginary  manuscripts 
with  which  I  have  introduced  them.  There  are  others, 
I  must  confess,  whose  objections  have  giveh  me 
a  greater  concern,  as  they  seem  tp  reflect,  tinder 
this  head,  rather  on  my  morality  than  on  my  inven* 
tion.  These  are  they  who  say  an  author  is  guilty  of 
falsehood,  when  he  talks  to  the  public  of  manuscripts 
which  he  never  saw,  or  describes  scenes  of  action  or 
discourse  in  which  he  was  never  engaged.  But  these 
gentlemen  would  do  well  to  consider,  there  is  not 
a  fable  or  parable,  which  ever  was  made  use  of, 
that  is  not  liable  to  this  exception ;  since  nothing, 
according  to  this  notion,  can  be  related  innocently, 
which  was  not  once  matter  of  fact.  Besides,  I  think 
the  most  ordinary  reader  may  be  able  to  discover,  by 
my  way  of  writing,  what  I  deliver  in  these  occur- 
rences as  truth,  and  what  as  fiction. 

Since  I  am  unawares  engaged  in  answering  the 
several  objections  which  have  been  made  against 
these  my  works,  I  must  take  notice  that  there  are 
some  who  affirm  a  paper  of  this  nature  should  al- 
ways turn  upon  diverting  subjects,  and  others  who 
find  fault  with  every  one  of  them  that  hath  not  an 
immediate  .tendency  to  the  advancement  of  religion 
or  leftming.  I  shall  leave  these  gentlemen  to  dis- 
pute it  among  themselves ;  since  I  see  one  half 
of  my  conduct  patronised  by  each  side.  -  Were  I 
serious  on  an  improper  subject^  or  trifling  in  a  se- 
rious one,  I  should  deservedly  draw  upon  me  the 
censure  of  my  readers  ;  or  were  I  conscious  of  any 
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tiling  ID  my  writings  that  is  not  innocent  at  leas 
or  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  not  sincere] 
designed  to  discountenance  vice  and  ignorance,  an 
support  the  interest  of  truth,  wisdom,  and  Firtue, 
should  be  more  severe  upon  myself  than  the  publi 
is  disposed  to  be.  In  the  mean  while  I  desire  m; 
reader  to  consider  every  particular  paper  or  dis 
course  as  a  distinct  tract  bv  itself,  and  independeni 
of  every  thing  that  goes  before  or  after  it 

I  shall  end  this  paper  with  the  following  letter, 
which  was  really,  sent  me,  as  some  others  have  been 
which  I  have  published,  and  for  which  I  must  own 
myself  indebted  to  their  respective  writers. 

•sm, 

*  I  was  this  morning  in  a  company  of  your  well- 
wishers,  when  we  read  over,  with  great  satisfaction^ 
TuUy's  observation  on  action  adapted  to  the  British 
theatre :  though  by  the  way  we  were  very  sorry  to 
find  that  you  have  disposed  of  another  member  of 
your  club.     Poor  Sir  Roger  is  dead,  and  the  worthy 
clergyman  dying ;  Captain  Sentry  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  a  good  estate ;  Will  Honeycomb  has  married 
a  farmer's  daughter ;  and  the  Templar  withdraws  him- 
self into  the  business  of  his  own  profession.    What 
will  all  thb  end  in  ?   We  are  afraid  it  portends  no 
good  to  the  public.    Unless  you  very  speedily  fix  the 
day  for  the  election  of  new  members,  we  are  under 
apprehensions  of  losing  the  British  Spectator.    I 
hear  of  a  party  of  ladies  who  intend  to  address  you 
on  this  subject;  and  question  not,  if  you  do  not 
give  us  the  slip  very  suddenly,  that  you  will  receive 
addresses  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  continue 
so  useful  a  work.     Pray  deliver  us  out  of  this  per- 
plexity; and,  among  the  multitude  of  your  readerSy 
you  will  particularly  oblige 

Your  most  sincere  friend  and  servant, 
O.  Philo-Spec* 
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Ncc  diveria  tameu • — ^      Ovid.  Met.  iU  1 2. 

Similar,  though  not  the  same.-— - 

Those  who  were  skilful  in  anatomy,  amoiig  the  an« 
cients,  concluded,  from  the  outward  and  inward 
make  of  a  human  body,  that  it  was  the  work  of  a 
Being  transcendently  wise  and  powerful.  As  the 
world  grew  more  enlightened  in  this  art,  their  dis- 
coveries gave  them  fresh  opportunities  of  admiring 
the  conduct  of  Providence  in  the  formation  of  a  hu- 
man body.  Galen  was  converted  by  his  dissections, 
and  could  not  but  own  a  Supreme  Being  upon  a 
survey  of  this  his  hand3n^ork.  There  were,  indeed, 
many  partS)  of  which  the  old  anatomists  did  not 
know  the  certain  use ;  but,  as  they  saw  that  most  of 
those  which  they  examined  were  adapted  with  ad- 
mirable art  to  their  several  functions,  they  did  not 
question  but  those,  whose  uses  they  CQuld  not  de- 
termine, were  contrived  with  the  same  wisdom  for 
respective  ends  and  purposes.  Since  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  has  been  found  out,  and  many  other 
great  discoveries  have  been  made  by  our  modem  ana- 
tomists, we  see  new  wonders  in  the  human  frame,  and 
discern  several  important  uses  for  those  part^,  which 
.  uses  the  ancients  knew  nothing  of.  In  short,  the 
body  of  man  is  such  a  subject  as  stands  the  utmost 
test  of  examination.  Though  it  appears  formed  with 
the  nicest  wisdom,  upon  the  most  superficial  survey 
of  it,  it  still  mends  upon  the  search,  and  produces 
our  surprise  and  amazement  in  proportion  as  we  pry 
into  it.     What  I  have  here  said  of  a  human  bodyr 
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may  be  applied  to  the  body  of  every  animal  i^hicj 
has  been  the  subject  of  anatomical  observations 

The  body  of  an  animal  is  an  object  adequate  t< 
our  senses.     It  is  a  particular  system  of  Providence 
that  hes  in  a  narrow  compass.     The  eye  is  able  to 
command  it^  and  by  successive  inquiries  can  search 
into  all  its  parts.     Could  the  body  of  the  whole 
earthy  or  inaeed  the  whole  universe,  be  thus  sub- 
mitted to  the  examination  of  our  senses,  were  it  not 
too  big  and  disproportioned  for  our  inquiries*  too  un- 
wieldy for  the  management  of  the  eye  and  hand, 
there  is  no  question  but  it  would  appear  to  us  as 
curious  and  well  contrived  a  frame  as  that  of  a 
human  body.    We  should  see  the  same  concatena- 
tion and  subserviency,  the  same  necessity  and  use- 
fulness, the  same  beauty  and  harmony,  in  all  and 
every  of  its  parts,  as  what  we  discover  in  the  body 
of  every  single  animal. 

The  more  extended  our  reason  is,  and  the  more 
able  to  grapple  with  immense  objects,  the  greater 
still  are  those  discoveries  which  it  makes  of  wisdom 
and  providence  in  the  works  of  the  creation.    A  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  stands  up  as  the  miracle  of  the 
present  age,  can  look  through  a  whole  planetary  sys- 
tem; consider  it  in  its  weight,  number,  and  measure; 
and  draw  from  it  as  many  demonstrations  of  infinite 
power  and  wisdom,  as  a  more  confined  understand- 
ing is  able  to  deduce  from  the  system  of  a  human 
body. 

But  to  return  to  our  speculations  on  anatomy,  I 
shall  here  consider  the  fabric  and  texture  of  the 
bodies  of  animals  in  one  particular  viewivhich,  in 
my  opinion,  shews  the  hand  of  a  thinking  and  all- 
wise  Being  in  their  formation,  with  the  evidence  of  ' 
a  thousand  demonstrations.  I  think  we  may  lay  this 
down  as  an  incontested  principle,  that  chance  never 
acts  in  a  perpetual  uniformity  and  consistence  with 
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itself.  If  one  should  always  fling  the  same  numher 
with  ten  thousand  dice,  or  see  every  throw  just  five 
times  less,  or  five  times  more  in  number,  than  the 
throw  which  immediately  preceded  it,  who  would 
not  imagine  there  is  some  invisible  power  which  di- 
rects the  cast  ?  This  is  the  proceeding  which  we  find 
in  the  operations  of  nature.  Every  kind  of  animal 
is  diversified  by  different  magnitudes,  each  of  which  , 
gives  rise  to  a  difierent  species.  Let  a  man  trace  the 
dog  or  lion  kind,  and  he  will  observe  how  many  of 
the  works  of  nature  are  published,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  in  a  variety  of  editions.  If  we  look  into 
the  reptile  world,  or  into  those  difierent  kinds  of 
animab  that  fill  the  element  of  water,  we  meet  with 
the  same  repetitions  among  several  species,^thatdifier 
very  little  from  one  another,  but  in  size  and  bulk. 
You  find  the  same  creature  that  is  drawn  at  large 
copied  out  in  several  proportions  and  ending  in  mi- 
niature. It  would  be  tedious  to  produce  instances 
of  this  regular  conduct  in  Providence,  as  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  those  who  are  versed  in  the  natural 
history  of  animals.  The  magnificent  harmony  of  the 
universe  is  such,  that  we  may  observe  innumerable 
divisions  running  upon  the  same  ground.  I  might 
also  extend  this  speculation  to  the  dead  parts  of 
nature,  in  which  we  may  find  matter  disposed  into 
many  similar  systems,  as  well  in  our  survey  of  stars 
and  planets,  as  of  .stones,  vegetables,  and  other  sub- 
lunary parts  of  the  creation.  In  a  word.  Providence 
has  shewn  the  richness  of  its  goodness  and  wisdom, 
not  only  in  the  production  of  many  original  species, 
but  in  the  multiplicity  of  descants*  which  it  has 
made  on  every  original  species  in  particular. 

But  to  Ipursue  Ms  thought  still  farther.     Every 
living  creature  considered  in  itself  has  many  very 

•  Meant  perhaps  for  deiC9nt$,  i.  e  progreia  downwar" 
Johnson. 
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complicated  parts  that  are  exact  copies  of  some  othet 
parts  which  it  possesses,  and  which  are  complicated  io 
the  same  manner.    One  eye  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  the  subsistence  and  preservation  of  an  ani- 
mal ;  but,  in  order  to  better  his  condition  we  see  an- 
other  placed  with  a  mathematical  exactness  in  the 
same  most  advantageous,  situation,  and  in  every  par- 
ticular of  the  same  size  and  texture.    Is  it  possible 
for  chance  to  be  thus  delicate  and  uniform  in  her 
operations  ?    Should  a  million  of  dice  turn  up  twice 
together  the  same  niunber,  the  wonder  would   be 
nothing  in  comparison  with  this.     But  when   we 
see  this  similitude  and  resemblance  in  the  ami»  the 
hand,  the  fingers  ;  when  we  see  one  half  of  the  body 
entirely  correspond  with  the  other  in  all  those  mi- 
nute strokes,  without  which  a  man  might  have  very 
well  subsisted;  nay,  when  we  often  see  a  iingle 
part  repeated  a  hundred  times  in  the  same  body 
notwithstanding  it  consists  of  the-  most  intricate 
weavine:  of  numberless  fibres,  and  these  parts  dif- 
fering  stiU  in  magnitude,  as  the  coiiyemenJrof  their 
particular  situation  requires ;  sure. a  man  must  have 
a  strange  cast  of  understanding,  who  does  not  dis- 
cover ue  finger  of  God  in  so  wonderful  a  work. 
These  duplicates  in  those  parts  of  the  body,  without 
which  a  man  might  have  very  well  subsisted,  though 
not  so  well  as  with  them,  are  a  plain  demonstration 
of  an  all-wise  Contriver,  as  those  more  numerous 
copyings  which  are  found  among  the  vessels  of  the 
same  body,  are  evident  demonstrations  that  they 
could  not  be  the  work  of  chance.    This  argument 
receives  additional  strength^  if  we  apply  it  to  eveiy 
animal  and  insect  within  our  knowledge,  as  well  as 
to  those  numberless  living  creatures  that  are  objects 
too  minute  for  a  human  eye;  and  if  we  consider 
how  the  several  species  in  this  whole  world  of  life 
resemble  one  another  in  very  many  particulani,  so 
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far  as  is  convenient  for  their  respective  states  of  ex- 
istence, it  is  much  more  probable  that  a  hundred 
millions  of  dice  should  be  casually  thrown  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  times  in  the  same  number,  than 
that  the  body  of  any  single  animal  should  be  pro- 
duced by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  matter.  And 
that  the  like  chance  should  arise  in  innumerable  in- 
stances, requires  a  degree  of  credulity  that  is  not 
under  the  direction  of  common  sense.  We  may  carry 
this  consideration  yet  farther,  if  we  reflect  on  the 
two  sexes  in  every  living  species,  with  their  resem- 
blances to  each  other,  and  those  particular  distinc- 
tions that  were  necessary  for  the  keeping  up  of  this 
great  world  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  demonstrations  of  a  Su-^ 
preme  Being,  and  of  his  transcendent  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness,  in  the  formation  of  the  body  of  a  living 
creature,  for  which  I  refer  my  reader  to  other  writ- 
ings, particularly  to  the  sixth  book  of  the  poem  en- 
titled Creation*,  where  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
body  is  described  with  great  perspicuity  and  ele- 
gance. I  have  been  particular  on  the  thought  which 
runs  through  this  speculation^  because  I  have  not 
seen  it  enlarged  upon  by  others. — O. 

*  Creation.    A  poem  by  Sir  Richard  Blackmoie. 
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Thees  are,  I  tfaink,  urtif  iiti  mdie  Ibilov^^ 

ter  from  my  friend  Captain  Soitnr,  vkid 

a  ratjooal  and  equal  frameof  mind,  as  vdl  prepared 

for  an  adrantageoos  as  an  nnfortanate  dange  of 

condition. 


SIR,  Yf aiiiMi 

'  I  am  come  to  the  sQooession  of  die  estate  of  mv 
faonoored  kinsman.  Sir  Roger  de  Corcricj ;  and  I 
assure  yon  I  find  it  no  easy  task  to  keep  up  the 
figure  or  master  of  die  fbrtone  wbidi  was  so  hand- 
somely enjoyed  by  diat  honest  plain  man.    I  cannot 
(with  respecrt  to  the  great  oiU%ations  I  hare,  be  it 
spoken)  reflect  npon  his  character,  hot  I  am  con- 
firmed in  the  tnith  ^Hiich  I  hare,  I  think,  heard 
spoken  at  the  clob ;  to  wit,  that  a  man  of  a  warm 
and  well-Klisposed  heart,  with  a  very  small  capacity, 
is  highly  superior  in  human  society  to  him  idio  with 
the  greatest  talents,  is  cold  and  languid  in  his  afiec- 
tions.     But  alas!  why  do  I  make  a  difficulty  in 
ipeaking  of  my  worthy  ancestor's  fiulings?    His 
little  absurdities  and  incapacity  for  the  conrefsa- 
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lion  for  the  politest  men  are  dead  with  him,  and  his 
greater  qualities. are  even  now  useful  tqhim.  I  know 
not  whether  by  naming,  those  disabilities  I  do  not 
enhance  his  merit,  since  he  has  left  behind  him  a 
reputation  in  his  country,  which  would  be  worth 
the  pains  of  the  wisest  man's  whole  life  to  arrive  at; 
By  the  way,  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  many  of 
your  readers  have  mistook  that  passage  in  your 
writings,  wherein  Sir  Roger  is  reported  to  have  in- 
quired into  the  private  character  of  the  young  woman 
at  the  tavern.  I  know  you  mejQtioned  that  circum^ 
stance  as  an  instance  of  the  simplicity  and  innocence 
of  his  mind,  which  made  him  imagine  it  a  very  easy 
thing  to  reclaim  one  of  those  criminals,  and  not  as 
an  inclination  in  him  to  be  guilty  with  her.  The 
less  discerning  of  your  readers  cannot  enter  into  that 
delicacy  of  description  in  the  character :  but  indeed 
my  chief  business  at  this  time  is  to  represent  to  you 
my  present  state  of  mind,  and  the  satisfaction  I  pro- 
mise to  myself  in  the  possession  of  my  new  fortune. 
I  have  continued  all  Sir  Roger's  servants,  except 
such  as  it  was  a  relief  to  dismiss  into  little  beings 
within  my  manor.  Those  who  are  in  a  list  of  the 
good  knight's -own  hand  to  be  taken  care  of  by  me» 
I  have  quartered  upon  such  ashave  taken  new -leases 
of  me,  and  added  so  many  advantages  during  the 
Hves'of  the  persons  so  quartered,  that  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  those  whom  they  are  joined  with  to  <;herish 
and  befciend  them  upon  all  occasions.  I  find  a  con-^ 
siderable-sumof  ready  money,  which  I  am  laying 
out  aniOBg  my  dependants  at  the  common  interest, 
but  with  a  design  to  lend  it  €u;cording  to  their  merit, 
rather  than  according  to  their  ability.  I  shall  lay  a 
iax  upon  such  as  I  have  highly  obliged,  to  become 
security  to  me  for  such  of  their  own  poor  youth, 
whether  male  or  female,  as  want  help  towards  get- 
ting into  some  being  in  the  world*    I  hope  I  shall 
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be  able  lo  manage  my  affiun  so  as  to  improve  i 
lbfftim»  ererjcyear  by  doing  acts  of  kindness,  I  in 
lend  my  money  to  tbe  nse  of  noiie  but  indigent  mc 
aecuiea  by  sach  as  have  ceased  to  be  indigent  \>yt 
faTonr  of  my  family  or  myself.  What  makes  this  1 
more  practicable  is,  that  if  they  will  do  any  one  g'o< 
vith  my  money,  they  are  welcome  to  it  upon  the 
own  security :  and  I  make  no  exception  against  i 
because  the  persons  who  enter  into  the  obligatioi 
do  it  for  their  own  family.  I  have  laid  out  four  thoi 
sand  pounds  this  way,  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagine 
what  a  crowd  of  people  are  obliged  by  it.  In  case 
where  Sir  Roger  has  recommended,  I  hare  leu 
money  to  put  out  children,  with  a  clause  wbicl 
makes  Toid  the  obligation  in  case  the  infimt  diet 
brfoce  he  is  out  of  his  appienticeshq) ;  by  whicii 
means  the  kindred  and  masters  are  extremely  careful 
of  breeding  him  to  industry,  that  he  may  repay  it 
himself  by  his  labour,  in  three  years*  journey-work 
after  his  time  is  out,  for  the  use  of  his  securities. 
Opportunities  of  this  kind  are  all  that  have  occurred 
since  I  capie  to  my  estate :  but  I  assure  you  I  will 
presenre  a  constant  disposition  to  catch  at  all  the 
occasions  I  can  to  promote  the  good  and  happiness 
of  iny  neijghbourhood. 

*  But  give  me  leave  to  lay  before  you  a  httle  esta- 
blishment which  has  grown  out  of  my  past  life,  that 
I  doubt  not  wiU  admmister  great  satisfaction  to  me 
in  that  part  of  it,  whatever  that  is,  which  is  to  come. 

'  There  is  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  way  of  life 
to  which  a  man  has  been  educated,  which  I  know 
not  whether  it  would  not  be  faulty  to  overcome.  It 
is  like  a  partiality  to  the  interest  of  one's  own  coun- 
try before  that  of  any  other  nation.  It  is  from  a 
habit  of  thinking,  grown  upon  me  from  my  youth 
spent  in  anns,  that  I  have  ever  held  gentlemen,  who 
Mve  preserved  modesty,  good-nature,  justice,  and 
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humanity,  in  a  soldier^s  life,  to  be  the  most  valuable 
and  worthy  persons  of  the  human  race.  To  pass 
through  imminent  dangers,  suffer  painful  watchmgs, 
frightful  alarms,  and  laborious   marches,  for  uie 

greater  part  of  a  man's  time,  and  pass  the  rest  in  so- 
riely  conformable  to  the  rules  of  the  most  virtuous 
civil  ufe,  is  a  merit  too  great  to  deserve  the  treatment 
it  usually  meets  with  among  the  other  part  of  the 
world.  But  I  assure  you,  Sir,  were  there  not  very 
many  who  have  this  worth,  we  could  never  have  seen 
the  glorious  events  which  we  have  in  our  days.  I 
need  not  say  more  to  illustrate  the  character  of  a 
fioldier  than  to  tell  you  he  is  the  very  contrary  to  him 
you  observe  loud,  saucy,  and  overbearing,  in  a  red 
coat  about  town.  But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  that, 
m  honour  of  the  profession  of  arms,^  I  have  set  apart 
a  certain  sum  of  money  for  a  table  for  such  gentlemen 
as  have  served  their  country  in  the  army,  and  will 
please  from  time  to  time  to  sojourn  all,  or  any  part 
of  the  year,  at  Coverley.  Such  of  them  as  will  do  me 
ihat  honour  shall  find  horses,  servants,  and  all  things 
necessary  for  their  accommodation  and  enjoyment 
of  all  the  conveniencies  of  Ufe  in  a  pleasant  various 
country.  If  Colonel  Camperfelt*  be  in  town,  and  his 
abilities  are  not  employed  another  way  in  the  ser- 
vice, there  is  no  man  would  be  more  welcome  here. 
That  gentleman's  thorough  knowledge  in  his  pro- 
fession, together  with  the  simplicity  of  his  manners 
and  goodness  of  his  heart,  would  induce  others  like 
him  to  honour  my  abode ;  and  I  should  be  glad  my 
acquaintance  would  take  themselves  to  be  invited  or 
not,  as  their  characters  have  an  affinity  to  his. 

*  I  would  have  all  my  friends  know,  that  they  need 
not  fear  (though  I  am  become  a  country-gentleman) 

*  Colonel  Camperfdt  Spect  in  folio.  A  fine  compliment  to 
the  father  of  the  late  worthy  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  who  was 
drowned  in  Uie  Royal  George  at  Spitfaead»  Aag.  29, 1782. 
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I  will  trespass  against  their  temperance  and  sobrietj 
No,  Sir,  I  shall  retain  so  mnchof  the  sood  sentiment 
for  the  conduct  of  life,  which  we  cuitiyated  in  eacl 
other  at  our  cluh,  as  to  contemn  all  inordinate  plea 
sures ;  but  particularly  remember,  with  our  beloved 
Tally,  thattne  delight  in  food  consists  in  desire,  not 
satiety.    They  who  most  passionately  purisue  plea.-^ 
sure  seldomest  arrive  at  it.  Now  I  am  writing  to  a  phi- 
iosopher  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the  satisfaction 
i  took  in  the  passage  I  read  yesterday  in  the  same 
Tully.     A  nobleman  of  Athens  made  a  compliment 
to  Plato  the  morning  after  he  had  supped  at  his 
house :   **  Your  entertainments  do  not  only  please 
when  you  giye  them,  but  also  the  day  after.     I  am. 

My  worthy  friend, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
T.  William  Sentry.' 


N«  545.    TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1712. 


Qain  potii^  pacem  aeternam  pactosque  hymenseos 
Exeroemua— —    Viro.  iEo.  iv.  99. 

Let  us  in  bonds  of  lasting  peace  unite. 
And  celebrate  the  hymeneal  rite. 

I  CANNOT  but  think  the  following  letter  from  the 
Emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  proposing 
a  coalition  of  the  Chinese  and  Roman  churches,  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  curious.  I  must  confess,  I  my- 
self being  of  opinion  that  the  Emperor  has  as  much 
authority  to  be  interpreter  to  him  he  pretends  to  ex- 
pound, as  the  Pope  has  to  be  vicar  of  the  sacred 
person  he  takes  upon  him  to  represent,  I  was  oot  a 
little  pleased  with  their  tvtety  of  alliance.    What 
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SrogresB  the  negotiation  between  his  majesty  of 
Lome  and  hi#  holiness  of  China  ma[kes  (as  we  daily 
writers  say  upon  subjects  where  we,  are  at  a  lossX 
time  will  let  us  know.  In  the  mean  time,  since  they 
ag^ee  in  the  fundamentals  of  power  and  authority^ 
and  differ  only  in  matters  of  faith,  we  may  expect 
the  matter  will  go  on  without  difficulty. 

CopiA  di  lettera  del  re  della  China  al  Papa,  inter- 
pretata  dal  padre  segretario  dell'  India  della  com- 
pagna  di  Giesu. 

*  A  voi  benedetfo  sopra  i  benedetti  P.  P.  et  imperadore 
grande  de  pontifici  e  pastore  XmOy  dispensaiore  deF 
oglio  de  i  r^  dH  Europe,  Ciemente  XI, 

*  U  favorito  amicodiDio  Gionata  7",  potentissimo 
Bi^ra  tutti  i  potentissimi  della  terra,  altissimo  sopra 
tutti  gFaltissuni  sotto  il  sole  e  laluna,  che  sude  nella 
sede  di  smeraldo  della  China  sopra  cento  scalini 
d'oro,  ad  interpretare  la  lingua  di  Dio  a  tutti  i  descen- 
denti  fedeli  d'  Abramo,  che  de  la  vita  e  la  morte  a 
cento  quindici  regni,  ed  a  cento  settante  isole,  scrive 
con  la  penna  deUo  struzzo  yergine,  e  manda  salute 
ed  accresimento  di  vecchiezza. 

^  Essendo  arrivato  il  tempo  in  cui  il  fiore  della  reale 
nostro  gioventu  deve  maturare  i  frutti  de&a  nostra 
vectuezza,  e  confortare  con  quell'  i  desiderii  de  i  po- 
puli  nostri  diyoti,  e  propagare  il  seme  di  quellapianta 
che  deye  proteggerli,  habbiamo  stabillito  d'  accom- 
pagnarci  con  una, yergine  eccelsa  ed  amorosa  allat- 
tata  alia  mamella  della  leonessa  forte  e  dell'  agnella 
mansueta.  Percio  essendoci  stato  figurato  sempre 
il  yostro  populo  Europeo  Romano  per  paese  di  donne 
invitte,  i  forte,  e  caste ;  allon^amo  )a  nostra  mano 
potente,  a  stringere  una  di  loro,  e  questa  sarft  una 
yostra,  nipote,  o  nipote  di  qualche  dtrograri  sacer- 
dote  Latino^  che  siaquardata  dall',  occhio  dritto 
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di  Dio,  sara  geminata  in  lei  I'atttorlta  di  Sarra,  i 
fedelta  d'  Esther,  e  la  saplenza  di  Abba;  la  vo^liam 
con  roccbto.che  guards  il  cielo,  e  la  terra,  e  con  I 
booca  della  conchiglia  che  si  pasce  della  rug^g^ad 
del  raatino*  La  sua  eta  non  pass!  ducento  corsi  dell; 
luoa,  la  sua  statura  si  alta  quanto  la  spicca  dritta  de 
grano  verde,  e  la  sua  grossezza  quanto  un  manipolc 
di  grano  secco.  Noi  la  mandaremmo  a  vestire  pei 
li  nostri  mandatici  ambasciadori,  e  cbi  la  conduranno 
a  ttoiy  e  noi  incontraremmo  alia  riva  del  finme  grande 
fiicendola  salire  sue  nostro  coccbio.  EUa  potra 
adorare  appresso  di  noi  il  suo  Dio,  con  venti  quatro 
altre  a  suo  ellezzione  e  potre  cantare  con  loro,  come 
la  tottora  alia  primavera. 

<  Sodisfando  noi  padre  a  amico  nostro  questa 
nostra  brama,  sarete  caggione  di  unire  in  perpetua 
amicitia  cotesti  vostri  regni  d*  Europa  al  nostro  do* 
minante  imperio,  e  si  abbracciranno  le  vostri  leggi 
come  Tedera  abbraccia  la  pianta ;  e  noi  medesemi 
spaigeremo  del  nostro  seniereale  in  coteste  provincei, 
nscaldando  i  letti  di  vostri  principi  con  il  fuoco  amo- 
roso delle  nostre  amazoni,  d'sicune  delle  quali  i 
nostri  mandatici  ambasciadori  vi  porteranno  le  so- 
miglianza  dipinte. 

*  Vi  confirmiamo  di  tenere  in  pace  le  due  buone  re- 
ligiose famiglie  delli  missionarii  gli'figlioli  dTgnazio, 
e  li  bianchi  e  neri  figlioli  di  Dominico,  il  cui  consiglio 
degr  uni  e  degl'  altri  ci  serve  di  scorta  nel  nostro  re- 
gimento  e  di  lume  ad  interpretare  le  divine  legge, 
como  appuncto  fa  lume  V  oglio  che  si  getta  in  mare. 

*  In  tanto  alzandoci  dal  nostro  trono  per  abbrac- 
ciarvi,  vidi  chiariamo  nostro  congiunto  e  confederato, 
ed  ordiniamo  che  que  tcfoglio  sia  segnato  col  nostro 
segno  imperiale  della  nostra  citta,  capo  del  mondo^ 
il  quinto  giorno  dqlla  terza  lunatione  Y  anno  quarto 
del  nostro  imperio. 

'  Sigillo  e  un  sole  nelle  cui  faccia  e  anche  quella 
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della  luna  ed  intorno  tra  i  raggi  visOno  tirapofite  al- 
cune  spada. 

'*  Dico  i1  traduttore  cbe  secoiido  il  ceremonial  di 
questo  lettere  e  recedentissimo  specialmente  fessere 
scritto  con  la  penna  dello  struzzo-vergine  con  la 
quelle  non  sogliosi  scrivere  quel  re  che  le  pregiere  a 
Dio  e  scriyendo  a  qualche  altro  principe  del  moado, 
la  maggior  finezza  cbe  usino,  e  scrivergli  con  la  penna 
del  pavone.' 


A  letter  from  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope, 
interpreted  hj  a  father  Jesuit,  secretary  of  the 
Indies. 

*  To  you  blessed  above  the  blessed,  great  emperor  of 
bishops  and  pastor  of  Christ  tans y  dispenser  of  the  oil 
of  the  kings  of  Europe ^  Clement  XL 

*  The  favourite  friend  of  God,  Oionettathe  Vllth, 
the  most  powerful  above  the  most  powerful  of  the 
earth,  highest  above  the  highest  under  the  sun  and 
moon,  who  sits  on  a  throne  of  emerald  of  China, 
above  100  steps  of  gold,  to  interpret  the  language 
of  God  to  the  faithful,  and  who  gives  life  and  death 
to  115  kingdoms,  and  170  islands;  he  writes  with 
the  quill  of  a  virgin  ostrich,  and  sends  health  and 
increase  of  old  age. 

*  Beinj?  arrived  at  the  time  of  our  age,  in  which  the 
floweret  our  royal  youth  ought  to  ripen  into  fruit  to- 
wards old  age,  to  comfort  therewith  the  desire  of  our 
devoted  people,  and  to  props^te  the  seed  of  that  plant 
which  must  protect  them ;  we  have  determined  to  ac- 
company ourselves  with  ahigh  amorous  virgin,8uckled 
at  the  breast  of  a  wild  lioness,  and  a  meek  lamb;  and, 
imagining  with  ourselves  that  your  European  Roman 
people  is  the  father  of  many  unconquerable  and 
chaste  ladies,  we  stretch  out  our  powerful  arm  to 
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embrace  one  of  them,  and  she  shall  be  one  of  you 
nieces,  or  the  niece  of  some  other  great  Latin  pnest 
the  duling  of  God's  right  eye.  Let  the  authoriljy  o 
Sarah  be  sown  in  her,  the  fidelity  of  Esther,  and  the 
wisdom  of  Abba.  We  would  have  her  eye  like  that 
of  a  dove,  which  may  look  upon  heayen  and  earthy 
with  the  mouth  of  a  shell-fish  to  feed  upon  the  dew 
of  the  morning ;  her  age  must  not  exceed  200  courses 
of  the  moon :  let  her  stature  be  equal  to  that  of  an 
ear  of  green  com,  and  her  girth  a  handful. 

^  We  will  send  our  mandarines  ambassadors  to 
clothe  her,  and  to  conduct  her  to  us,  and  we  will 
meet  her  on  the  bank  of  the  great  river,  making  her 
to  leap  up  into  our  chariot.  She  may  with  us  wor- 
ship her  own  God,  together  with  twenty-four  virgins 
of  her  own  choosing ;  and  she  may  sing  with  them 
as  the  turtle  in  the  spring. 

*  You,  O  father  and  friend,  complying  with  this 
our  desire,  may  be  an  occasion  of  uniting  in  perpe- 
tual friendship  our  high  empire  with  your  European 
kingdoms,  and  we  may  embrace  your  laws  as  the 
ivy  embraces  the  tree ;  and  we  ourselves  may  scat- 
ter our  royal  blood  into  your  provinces,  warming  the 
chief  of  your  princes  with  the  amorous  fire  of  our 
amazons,  the  resembling  pictures  of  some  of  which 
our  siud  mandarines  ambassadors  shall  convey  to 

*  We  exhort  you  to  keep  in  peace  two  good  reli- 
gious families  of  missionaries,  the  black  sons  of  Ig- 
natius, and  the  white  and  black  sons  of  Dominicus ; 
that  the  counsel,  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  may 
serve  as  a  guide  to  us  in  our  government,  and  a  light 
to  interpret  the  divine  law,  as  the  oil  cast  into  Sie 
sea  produces  light. 

'  To  conclude^  we  rising  up  in  our  throne  to  em- 
brace you,  we  declare  vou  our  ally  and  confederate; 
and  have  ordered  this  leaf  to  be  sealed  with  our  im- 
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perial  signet,  in  our  royal  city  the  head  of  the  world, 
the  eighth  day  of  the  third  lunation^  and  the  fourth 
year  of  our  reign.' 

Letters  from  Rome  say,  the  whole  conversation 
both  Among  gentlemen  and  ladies  has  turned  upon 
the  subject  of  this  epistle,  ever  since  it  arrived.  The 

.  Jesuit  who  translated  it  says,  it  loses  much  of  the 
majesty  of  the  original  in  the  Italian.  It  seems  there 
was  an  offer  of  the  same  nature  made  by  a  pre- 

'decessor  of  the  present  Emperor  to  Lewis  XIII.  of 
France ;  but  no  lady  of  that  court  would  take  the 
voyage,  that  sex  not  beingat  that  time  so  mudh  used 

*  in  politic  negotiations.  The  manner  of  treating  the 
Pope  is,  according  to  the  Chinese  ceremonial,  very 
respectful,  for  the  Emperor  writes  to  him  widi  the 
quill  of  a  virgin  ostrich,  which  was  never  used  be- 
fore but  in  writing  prayers.    Instructions  are  pre- 

'  paring  for  the  lady  who  shall  have  so  much  zeaJ  as 
to  undertake  this  pilgrimage,  and  be  an  empress  for 
the  sake  of  her  religion.     The  principal  of  the  In- 

'  dian  missionaries  has  given  in  a  list  of  the  reigning 
sins  in  China,  in  order  to  prepare  the  indulgences 
necessary  to  this  lady  and  her  retinue,  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  Roman-Catholic  religion  in  those 
kingdoms. 

*  To  THE  Spectatok-Generau 

*  May  it  please  your  Honour, 

'  I  have  of  late  seen  French  hats  of  a  prodigious 
xnagnitude  pass  by  my  observatory. 
T.  John  Sly%* 
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Omnim  pfttefiideDclm,  ut  ne  qidd  omnino,  quod  TeBditor  ndritj 
emptor  ignorat. — ^Tull* 

Eveiy  thine  shonld  be  f^attj  told,  that  tiie  bnycr  may  not  be  ig* 
oofant  of  anj  thing  which  the  seller  Imows. 

It  gives  me  very  great  scandal  to  observe,  wher- 
ever I  gOy  bow  mucb  skill,  in  buying  all  manner  of 
goods,  there  is  necessary  to  defend  yourself  from 
being  cheated  in  whatever  you  see  exposed  to  sale. 
My  reading  makes  such  a  strong  impression  upon 
me,  that  I  should  think  myself  a  cheat  in  my  way, 
if  I  should  translate  any  thing  from  another  tongue, 
and  not  acknowledge  it  to  my  readers.  I  understood 
firom  common  report,  that  Mr.  Gibber  was  intro- 
ducing a  French  play  upon  our  stage,  and  thought 
myself  concerned  to  let  the  town  know  what  was 
his,  and  what  was  foreign*.  When  I  came  to  the  re- 
hearsal, I  found  the  house  so  partial  to  one  of  their 
own  fraternity,  that  they  gave  every  thing  which 
was  said  such  grace,  emphasis,  and  force,  in  their 
action,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  make  any 
judgment  of  the  performance.     Mrs.  Oldfield,  who, 
it  seems,  is  the  heroic  daughter,  had  so  just  a  con- 
ception of  her  part,  that  her  action  made  what  she 
spoke  appear  decent,  just,  and  noble.    The  jpassions 
of  terror  and  compassion  they  made  me  beUeve  were 
very  artfully  raised,  and  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
play  artful  and  surprising.  We  authors  do  not  much 
relish  the  endeavours  of  players  in  this  kind,  but 
have  the  same  disdain  as  physicians  and  lawyers 

*  Ximtna,  cr  the  Heme  Daughter ;  a  tragedy  taken  from  the 
Od  of  Racuie»  bj  C.  Cibber. 
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have  when  attorneys  and  apothecaries  give  advice. 
Gibber  himself  took  the  liberty  to  tell  me,  that  he 
expected  I  would  do  him  justice,  and  allow  the  play 
well  prepared  for  his  spectators,  whatever  it  was  for 
his  readers.  He  added  verv  many  particulars  not 
uncurious  concerning  the  Slanne/of  taking  an  au- 
dience,  and  lajring  wait  not  only  for  their  superficial 
applause,  but  also  for  insinuating  into  their  affec- 
tions and  passions,  by  the  artful  management  of  the 
look,  voice,  and  gesture,  of  the  speaker.  I  could 
not  but  consent  that  The  Heroic  Daughter  appeared 
in  the  rehearsal  a  moving  entertainment  wrought 
out  of  a  great  and  exemplary  virtue. 

The  advantages  of  action,  show,  and  dress,  on 
these  occasions,  are  allowable,  because  the  merit 
consists  in  being  capable  of  imposing  upon  us  to  our 
advantage  and  entertainment.  All  &at  I  was  going 
to  say  about  the  honesty  of  an  author  in  the  sale  of 
his  ware  was,  that  he  ought  to  own  all  that  he  had 
borrowed  from  others,  and  lay  in  a  clear  light  all 
that  he  gives  his  spectators  for  their  money,  with  an 
account  of  the  first  manufacturers.  But  I  intended 
to  give  the  lecture  of  this  day  upon  the  common  and 
prostituted  behaviour  of  traders  in  ordinary  com- 
merce. The  philosopher  made  it  a  rule  of  trade, 
that  your  profit  ought  to  be  the  common  profit ;  and 
it  is  unjust  to  m^e  any  step  towards  gain,  wherein 
the  gain  of  even  those  to  whom  you  sell  is  not  also 
consulted.  A  man  may  deceive  himself  if  he  thinks 
fit,  but  he  is  no  better  than  a  cheat  who  sells  any 
thing  without  telling  the  exceptions  against  it,  as 
well  as  what  is  to  be  said  to  its  advsintage.  The 
scandalous  abuse  of  language  and  hardening  of  con- 
science, which  may  be  observed  every  day  in  going 
from  one  place  to  another,  is  what  makes  a  whole 
city  to  an  unprejudiced  eye  a  den  of  thieves.  It  was 
no  small  pleasure  to  me  for  this  reason  to  remark; 
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as  I  passed  by  Coroldll,  that  the  shop  of  tlrat  -war 
thy,  honest,  though  lately-unfortunate  citizen,  Mr 
Jonn  Morton,  so  well  known  in  the  linen-trade,  is 
fitting  up  anew.  Since  a  man  has  been  in  a  dis^ 
tressed  condition,  it  ought  to  be  a  great  satisfaction 
to  have  passed  through  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  have  lost  the  friendship  of  those  who  sufiered 
with  him,  but  to  receive  an  honourable  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  honesty,  from  those  very  persons  to 
whom  the  law  had  consigned  his  estate. 

The  misfortune  of  this  citizen  is  like  to  prove  of  a 
very  general  advantage  to  those  who  shall  deal  with 
him  hereafter ;  for  the  stock  with  which  he  now  seta- 
up  being  the  loan  of  his  friends,  he  cannot  expose 
that  to  the  hazard  of  giving  credit,  but  enters  into  a 
ready*money  trade,  by  which  means  he  will  both 
buy  and  sell  the  best  and  cheapest.     He  imposes 
upon  himself  a  rule  of  a£Gixing  the  value  of  each 
piece  he  sells,  to  the  piece  itself;  so  that  the  most 
ignorant  servant  or  child  will  be  as  good  a  buyer 
at  his  shop  as  the  most  skilful  in  the  trade,     ror 
all  which,  you  have  all  his  hopes  and  fortune  for 
your  security.   To  tincourage  dealing  after  this  way, 
there  is  not  only  the  avoiding  the  most  infamous 
guilt  in  ordinary  bartering;   but  this  observation, 
that  he  who  buys  with  ready  money  saves  as  much 
to  his  family  as  the  state  exacts  out  of  his  land  for 
the  security  and  service  of  his  country ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  plain  English,  sixteen  will  do  as  much  as 
twenty  shilUngs.  > 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  My  heart  is  so  swelled  with  grateful  sentiments 
on  account  of  some  favours  which  I  have  lately  re- 
ceived, that  I  must  beg  leave  to  give  them  utterance 
amongst  the  crowd  of  other  anonymous  correspond-, 
ents ;  and  writing,  I  hope,  will  be  as  great  a  refiei 
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to  oiy  forced  silence,  as  ft  is  to  your  natural  tacitur- 
nity. My  generous  benefactor  will  not  suffer  me  to 
speak  to  him  in  any  terms  of  acknowledgment,  but 
ever  treats  me  as  if  he  had  the  greatest  obligations, 
and  uses  me  with  a  distinction  that  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  one  so  much  my  superior  in  fortune, 
years,  and  understanding.  He  insinuates,  as  if  I 
had  a  certain  right  to  his  favours  from  some  merit, 
which  his  particular  indulgence  to  me  has  discover- 
ed ;  but  that  is  only  a  beautiful  artifice  to  lessen  the 
pain  an  honest  mind  feels  in  receiving  obligations 
when  there  is  no  probability  of  returning  them. 

*  A  gift  is  doubled  when  accompanied  with  such 
a  delicacy  of  address ;  but  what  to  me  gives  it  an 
inexpressible  value,  is  its  coming  from  the  man  I 
most  esteem  in  the  world.  It  pleases  me  indeed,  as 
it  is  an  advantage  and  addition  to  my  fortune ;  but 
when  I  consider  it  as  an  instance  of  that  good  man's 
friendship,  it  overjoys,  it  transports  me :  I  look  on 
it  with  a  lover*s  eye,  and  no  longer  regard  the  gift, 
but  the  hand  that  gave  it.  For  my  friendship  is  so 
entirely  void  of  any  gainful  views,  that  it  often  gives 
me  pain  to  think  it  s|;iould  have  been  chargeable  to 
him ;  and  I  cannot  at  some  melancholy  hours  help, 
doing  his  generosity  the  injury  of  fearing  it  should 
cool  on  this  account,  and  that  the  last  favour  might 
be  a  sort  of  legacy  of  a  departing  friendship. 

*  I  confess  these  fears  seem  very  groundless  and 
Unjust,  but  you  must  forgive  them  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  one  possessed  of  a  great  treasure,  who.  is 
frighted  at  the  most  distant  shadow  of  danger. 

*  Since  I  have  thus  far  opened  my  heart  to  you, 
I  will  not  conceal  the  secret  satisfaction  I  feel  there, 
of  knowing  the  goodness  of  my  friend  will  not  be 
unrewarded.  I  am  pleased  with  thinking  the  pro- 
vidence of  the  Almighty  hath  sufficient  blessinffS:  in 

.  store  for  him,  and  will  certainly  discharge  the  debt, 

XIV.  o 
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sexes,  where  we  generally  descant  upon  your  spe- 
culationSy  or  upon  the  subjects  on  which  you  have 
treated.  We  were  last  Tuesday  talking  of  those  two 
yolumes  which  you  have  lately  published.  Some 
were  commending  one  of  your  papers,  and  some  an- 
other ;  and  there  was  scarce  a  single  person  in  the 
company  that  had  not  a  favourite  speculation.  Upon 
this  a  man  of  wit  and  learning  told  us,  he  thought 
it  would  not  be  amiss  if  we  paid  the  Spectator  the 
same  compliment  that  is  often  made  in  our  public 
prints  to  Sir  William  Read,  Dr.  Grant,  Mr.  Moor 
the  apothecary,  and  other  eminent  physicians,  where 
it  is  usual  for  the  patients  to  publish  the  cures  which 
have  been  made  upon  them,  and  the  several  distem- 
pers under  which  Uiey  laboured.  The  proposal  took; 
and  the  lady  where  we  visited  having  the  two  last 
yolumes  in  large  paper  interleaved  for  her  own  pri- 
vate use,  orderea  mem  to  be  brought  down,  and 
laid  in  the  window,  whither  every  one  in  the  com- 
t^any  retired,  and  writ  down  a  particular  advertise- 
ment in  the  style  and  phrase  of  tiie  like  ingenious 
compositions  which  we  frequently  meet  with  at  the 
end  of  our  newspapers.  When  we  had  finished  our 
work,  we  read  them  witii  a  ereat  deal  of  mirth  at  the 
fire-side,  and  i^eed,  nemme  cantradicentef  to  get 
them  transcribed,  and  sent  to  the  Spectator,  'ule 
ffentieman  who  made  the  proposal  entered  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  before  the  title-page,  after 
which  the  rest  succeeded  in  order. 

*  Remedivm  tfficax  et  utdversum ;  or,  an  effectual 
remedy  adapted  to  all  capacities :  shewing  how  any 
person  may  cure  himself  of  ill-nature,  pride,  p$aty- 
spleen,  or  any  other  distemper  incident  to  the  hu- 
man system,  with  an  easy  way  to  know  when  the 
infection  is  upon  him.  Iiiis  panacea  is  as  innocent 
as  bread,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  requires  no  con- 
finement.   It  has  not  its  equal  in  th^  universe,  as 

o2 
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abundance  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ihrpaglK>ut  the 
kingdom  have  experienced. 

*  N.  B.   No  family  ou^ht  to  be  witbout  it.' 

Over  tke  two  Spectators  onjeaUntsy^  being  the  twojirst 
in  the  third  volume.     N<*  170, 171. 

*  I,  William  Crazy^  aged  threescore  and  seTen, 
having  been  for  several  years  afflicted  with  uneasy 
doubts,  fears,  and  vapours,  occasioned  by  the  youth 
and  beauty  of  Mary  my  wife,  aged  twenty-five,  do 
hereby,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  give  notice, 
that  I  have  found  great  relief  from  the  two  following* 
doses,  having  taken  them  two  mornings  together  with 
a  dish  of  chocolate.    Witness  my  hand,  &c/ 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Poor, 

*  In  charity  to  such  as  are  troubled  with  the  dis- 
ease of  levee-hunting,  and  are  forced  to  seek  their 
bread  every  morning  at  the  chamber-doors  of  great 
men,  I,  J.  B.  do  testify,  that  for  many  years  past  I 
laboured  under  this  fashionable  distemper,  but  was 
cured  of  it  by  a  remedy  which  I  bought  of  Mrs.  Bald- 
win, contained  in  a  half- sheet  of  paper,  marked  No. 
193,  where  finy  one  may  be  provided  with  the  same 
remedy  at  the  price  of  a  single  penny. 

^  An  infallible  cure  for  hypochondriac  melancholy, 
Nos.  173,  184,  191,  203,  209,  221,  233,  235,  239, 
245,  247,  251. 

*  Probatum  est,  Charles  Easy.* 

*  I,  Christopher  Query,  havmg  been  trouUedwith 
a  certain  distemper  in  my  tongue,  which  shewed  it- 
self in  impertinent  and  superfluous  interrogatories, 
have  not  asked  one  unnecessary  question  since  my 
perusal  of  the  prescription  marked  No.  228.' 

'  The  Britannic  Beautifier*,  being  an  essay  on  mo- 

*  Translited  from  the.  adTerlisement  of  the  Bed  Barariaii 
liquor.    Spec,  in  folio.  No.  545.  .  ^ 
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desty^  N0.23I9  which  gi7e8  such  adelightftil  blush- 
ing: colour  to  the  cheelu  of  those  that  are  white  or 
e,  that  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  a  natural 
e  complexion,  nor  perceived  to  be  artificial  by  the 
nearest  friend,  is  nothing  of  paint,  or  in  the  least 
hurtful.  It  renders  the  face  delightfully  handsome; 
is  not  subject  to  be  rubbed  off,  and  cannot  be  paral- 
leled by  either  wash,  powder,  cosmetic,  &c.  It  is 
certainly  the  best  beautifier  in  the  world. 

Martha  Glowworm.' 

^  I,  Samuel  Self,  of  the  parish  of  St.  James,  hav- 
ing a  constitution  which  naturally  abounds  with  acids, 
made  use  of  a  paper  of  directions  marked  No.  177, 
recommending  a  healthful  exercise  called  good-na- 
ture, and  have  found  it  a  most  excellent  sweetener 
of  the  blood.' 

*  Whereas  I,  Elizabeth  Rainbow,  was  troubled 
with  that  distemper  in  my  head,  which  about  a  year 
ago  was  pretty  epidemical  among  the  ladies,  and  dis« 
covered  itself  in  the  colour  of  their  hoods ;  having 
made  use  of  the  doctor's  cephalic  tincture,  which  he 
exhibited  to  the  public  in  one  of  his  last  year's  papers, 
I  recovered  in  a  very  few  days.' 

*  I,  George  Gloom,  having  for  a  long  time  been 
teoubled  wiui  the  spleen,  and  being  advised  by  my 
friends  to  put  myself  into  a  course  of  Steele,  did  for 
&at  end  make  use  of  remedies  donveyed  to  me  se- 
veral mornings,  in  short  letters,  from  the  hands  of 
the  invisible  doctor.  They  were  marked  at  the  bo*«^ 
torn  Nathaniel  Henroost,  Alice  Threadneedle,  Re- 
becca Nettletop,  Tom  Loveless,  Maury  Meanwell, 
Thomas  Smoaky,  Anthony  Freeman,  Tom  Meggot, 
Rustick  Sprightly,  &c.  which  have  had  so  good  an 
effect  upon  me,  that  I  now  find  myself  cheerful,  light- 
some, and  easy ;  and  therefore  do  recommend  them 
toaU  such  as  labour  under  the  same  distemper.' 

od 
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Not  having  room  to  insert  all  the  advertisementf 
which  were  sent  me,  I  have  only  picked  out.  some 
few  from  the  third  volume,  reserving  the  fourth  foi 
another  opportunity. — O. 
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— — Vitiii  nemo  tine  nascitor :  optimos  ille 
Qui  mmamu  iiigctar« — Hob.  1  SaL  ili.  68. 

There's  Done  hot  hM  some  fault;  and  he's  the  best. 
Most  Tirtooas  he,  that's  spotted  with  the  least— CsBBcm 

« MR.  SPECTATOR,  J^ov.  87, 171«. 

'  I  HAVE  read  this  day's  paper  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  and  could  send  you  an  account  of  several 
elixirs  and  antidotes  in  your  third  volume,  which  your 
correspondents  have  not  taken  notice  of  in  their  ad- 
vertisements ;  and  at  the  same  time  must  own  to  you, 
that  1  have  seldom  seen  a  shop  furnished  with  such 
a  variety  of .  medicaments,  and  in  which  there  are 
fewer  soporifics.    The  several  vehicles  you  have  in- 
vented for  conveying  your  unacceptable  truths. to  us, 
are  what  I  most  particularly  admire,  as  I  am  afraid 
thev  are  secrets  which  will  die  with  you.    I  do  not 
find  that  any  of  your  critical  essays  are  taken  notice 
of  in  this  paper,  notwithstanding  I  look  upon  them 
to  be  excellent  cleansers  of  the  brain,  and  could  ven- 
ture to  superscribe  them  with  an  advertisement  which 
I  have  lately  seen  in  one  of  our  newspapers,  where- 
in there  is  an  account  given  of  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  restoring  the  taste  to  all  such  persons  whose  pa- 
lates have  been  vitiated  by  distempers,  unwholesome 
food,  or  any  the  like  occasions.     But  to  let  fall  th^ 
allusion,  notwithstanding  your  criticisms,  and  p^rti- 
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culaarly,  lihe  e^4jOU'  which  you  have  discovered  in 
them,  are  not  the  least  taking,  part  of  your  works,  I 
find  your  opinion  concerning  poetical  justice,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  first  part  of  your  fortieth  Spectator, 
is  controverted  by  some  eminent  critics;  and  as  you 
now  seem,  to  our  great  grief  of  heart,  to  be  winding 
up  your  bottoms,  I  hoped  you  would  have  enlarged 
a  little  upon  that  subject.  It  is  indeed  but  a  single 
paragraph  in  your  works,  and  I  believe  those  who 
nave  read  it  with  the  same  attention  I  have  done^ 
will  think  there  is  nothing  to  be  objected  against  it. 
I  have  however  drawn  up  some  additional  arguments 
to  strengthen  the  opinion  which  you  have  there  de^ 
livered,  having  endeavoured  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
that  matter,  which  you  may  either  publish  or  suppress 
as  you  think  fit. 

'  Horace  in  my  motto  says,  that  all  men  are  vi- 
cious, and  that  they  difiiBr  from  one  another  only  as 
.they  are  more  or  less  so.  Boileau  has  given  the  same 
account  of  our  wisdom,  as  Horace  has  of  our  virtue. 

Tons  Us  homines  soot  fons,  et  malgr6  tous  leurs  soins, 
Ne  different  entre  eox,  qae  du  plus  et  du  moins. 

"AH  men,"  says  he,  "  are  fools,  and,  in  spite  of 
their  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  differ  from  one  an- 
other only  as  they  are  more  or  less  so.'^ 

*  Two  or  three  of  the  old  Greek  poets  have  given 
the  same  turn  to  a  sentence  which  describes  the  hap- 
piness of  man  in  this  life ; 

^'  That  man  is  most  happy  who  is  the  least  miserable." 
It  will  not  perhaps  be  unentertaining  to  the  polite 
reader  to  observe  now  these  three  beautiful  sentences, 
are  formed  upon  different  subjects  by  the  same  way 
of  thinking ;  but  I  shall  return  to  the  first  of  them. 

'  Our  goodness  being  of  a  compa-"*'* '^  "^ot  an 

absolute,  nature,  there,  is  none  wb  "lan 
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be  called  -a  nrtaous  man.    Eretj  one  has  m  him 
natural  alloy,  thoagli  one  may  be  fiiUer  of  dross  thai 
another :  for  tlus  reason  I  cannot  think  it  ri^ht  to  in 
troduce  a  perfect  or  a  faultless  man  upon  the  stag>e 
not  only  because  such  a  character  is  improper  tc 
move  compassion,  but  because  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  nature.    This  might  probably  be  one  reason  why 
the  Spectator  in  one  of  his  papers  took  notice  of  that 
late  invented  term  called  poetical  justice,  and  the 
wrong  notions  into  which  it  has  led  some  tragic 
writers.    The  most  perfect  man  has  vices  enough  to 
draw  down  punishments  upon  his  head,  and  to  jas- 
tify  Providence  in  regard  to  any  miseries  that  may 
bcial  him.    For  this  reason  I  cannot  think  but  that 
the  instruction  and  moral  are  much  finer,  where  a 
man  who  is  virtuous  in  the  main  of  his  character  falls 
into  distress,  and  sinks  under  the  blows  of  fortune 
at  the  end  of  a  tragedy,  than  when  he  is  represented 
as  happy  and  triumphant.    Such  an  example  cor- 
rects the  insolence  of  human  nature,  softens  the  mind 
of  the  beholder  with  sentiments  of  pity  and  compas- 
sion, comforts  him  under  his  own  private  affliction, 
and  teaches  him  not  to  judge  of  men's  nrtues  by  their 
successes.     I  cannot  Uiink  of  one  real  hero  in  all 
antiquity  so  far  raised  above  human  infirmities,  that 
he  might  not  be  very  naturally  represented  in  a  tra- 
gedy as  plunged  in  misfortunes  and  calamities.  The 
poet  may  still  find  out  some  prevailing  passion  or  in- 
discretion in  his  character,  and  shew  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  sufficiently  acquit  the  gods  of  any  in- 
justice in  his  sufferings.    For,  as  Horace  observes 
in  tty  text,  the  best  man  is  faulty,  though  not  in  so 
great  a  degree  ws  those  whom  we  generally  call  vi- 
cious men. 

^  If  such  a  strict  poetical  justice  as  some  gentle- 
men insist  upon  were  to  be  observed  in  this  art,  there 
is  no  manner  of  reason  why  it  should  not  extend  to 
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heroic  poetry  as  well  as  tragedy.  But  we  find  it  so 
little  observed  in  Homer,  that  his  Achilles  is  placed 
in  the  greatest  point  of  glory  and  success,  though 
his  character  is  morally  vicious,  and  only  poetically 
good,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase  of  our  modern  critics. 
The  Mneid  is  filled  with  innocent,  unhappy  persons: 
Nisus  and  Euryalus,  Lausus  and  Pallas,  come  all  to 
unfortunate  ends.  The  poet  takes  notice  in  particu- 
lar, that,  in  the  sacking  of  Troy,  Ripheus  fell,  who 
was  the  most  just  man  among  the  Trojans. 


Cadit  et  Ripheus  justissimos  anus. 
Qui  fait  in  Teucris,  et  senrantissimos  aeqai : 
Biis  aliter  yisum  est  iEn.  ii.  4t7. 

And  that  Pantheus  could  neither  be  preserved  by. 
his  transcendent  piety,  nor  by  the  holy  fillets  of 
Apollo,  whose  priest  he  was. 


-Nee  te  taa  plarima,  Pantheai 


Labentem  pietas,  necApollinis  infala  texit — Ibid.  ver.  429. 

I  might  here  mention  the  practice  of  ancient  tragic 
pbets,  both  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  as  this  particular 
IS  touched  upon  in  the  paper  above  mentioned,  I 
shall  pass  it  over  in  silence.  I  could  produce  pas- 
sages out  of  Aristotle  in  favour  of  my  opinion ;  and 
if  in  one  place  he  says  that  an  absolutely  virtuous 
man  should  not  be  represented  as  unhappy,  this  does 
Hot  justify  any  one  who  shall  think  fit  to  bring  in  an 
absolutely  virtuous  man  upon  the  stage.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  that  .author's  way  of  writing 
know  very  well  that,  to  take  the  whole  extent  of  his 
subject  into  his  divisions  of  it,  he  often  makes  use 
of  such  cases  as  are  imaginary,  and  not  reducible  to 
practice.  He  himself  declares  that  such  tragedies  as 
ended  unhappily  bore  away  the  prize  in  ^eatncal 
j contentions,  from  tho^e  which  ended  happily;. and 
.for  the  fortieth  speculation,  which  I  am  now  consi- 
dering, as  it  has  given  reason  re^more 
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apt  to  please  an  audience,  so  it  only  proyes  that  tlies< 
are  generally  preferable  to  the  otner,  thoag^h  at  th4 
same  time  it  a£Bnns  that  maily  excellent  ttB,gediei 
have  and  may  be  written  inborn  kinds. 

*  I  shall  conclude  witih  observing,  that  though  the 
Spectator  above  mentioned  is  so  far  against  the  rule 
of  poetical  justice,  as  to  affirm  that  good  men  may 
meet  with  an  unhappy  catastrophe  in  tragedy,  it  does 
not  say  Uiat  ill  men  may  go  off  unpunished.  The  rea- 
son for  this  distinction  is  very  plain,  namely,  hecaose 
the  best  of  men  are  vicious  enough  to  Justify  Provi- 
dence for  any  misfortunes  and  afflictions  which  may 
befal  them,  but  there  are  many  men  so  criminal  that 
they  can  have  no  claim  or  pretence  to  hapinness. 
The  best  of  men  may  deserve  punishment^  but  the 
worst  of  men  cannot  deserve  happiness/ 


N''549.    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  ^9, 1712* 


Qamvb  digrasso  veteib  oonftuot  amici* 
Ludo  tamen. — Jvr,  Sat.  iii.  1, 

Tho'gikv'd  at  the  depaitore  of  mv  Mend, 
Hii  porpoae  of  letiring  I  commend. 

I  BELXETB  most  people  begin  the  world  with  a  re- 
solution to  withdraw  from  it  into  a  serious  kind  of 
solitude  or  retirement  when  they  have  made  them- 
selves easy  in  it.  Our  unhappiness  h,  that  we  find  out 
some  excuse  or  other  for  deferring  such  our  good 
resolutions  until  our  intended  retreat  is  cut  off  by 
death.  But  among  all  kinds  of  people  there  are  none 
who  are  so  hard  to  part  with  tibe  world  as  those  who 
are  grown  old  in  the  neaping  up  of  riches.  Their  minds 
are  so  warped  vnth  Hieir  const%nt  attention  to  gain 
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tliat  it  18  very  difficult  for  them  to  give  their  souls  an- 
other bent,  and  convert  them  towards  those  objects, 
tvhich  though  they  are  proper  for  every  stage  of  life, 
are  so  more  especially  for  the  last.  Horace  describes 
an  old  usurer  as  so  charmed  with  the  pleasure  of  a 
country  life,  that  in  order  to  make  apurchase  he  called 
in  all  his  money ;  but  what  was  the  event  of  it  ?  Why^ 
in  a  very  few  days  after  he  put  it  out  again.  I  am  en- 
gaged in  this  series  of  thought  by  a  discourse  which 
I  had  last  week  with  my  worthy  friend  Sir  Andrew 
Freeporty  a  man  of  so  much  natural  eloquence,  good 
sense,  and  probity  of  mind,  that  I  always  hear  him 
with  a  particular  pleasure.    As  we  were  sittinff  to- 
gether, beinK  the  sole  remaining  members  oi  our 
club.  Sir  Andrew  gave  me  an  account  of  the  many 
busy  scenes  of  life  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
and  at  the  same  time  reckoned  up  to  me  abundance 
of  those  lucky  hits,  which  at  another  time  he  would 
have  called  pieces  of  good  fortune;  but  in  the  tem^ 
per  of  mind  he  was  then,  he  termed  them  mercies, 
favours  of  Providence,  and  blessings  upon  an  honest 
industry.  '  Now,'  says  he,  *•  you  must  know,  my  good 
friend,  I  am  so  used  to  consider  myself  as  creditor 
and  debtor,  that  I  often  state  my  accounts  after  the 
same  mannet  with  regard  to  heaven  and  my  own 
soul.  In  this  case  when  I  look  upon  the  debtor  side, 
I  find  such  innumerable  articles,  that  I  want  arith- 
metic to  cast  them  up ;  but  when  I  look  upon  the 
creditor  side,  I  find  little  more  than  blank  paper. 
Now,  though  I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  balance  accounts  with  my  Maker,  I 
am  resolved  however  to  turn  all  my  future  endea- 
vours that  way.  You  must  not  therefore  be  surprised, 
my  friend,  if  you  hear  that  I  am  betaking  myself  to 
a  more  thoughtful  kind  of  Ufe^  and  if  I  meet  you  nor 
more  in  this  place.' 
I  could  not  but  approve  so  good  a  resolution,  not* 
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withstanding  the  loss  I  shall  suffer  by  it.  Sir  An 
drew  has  since  explained  himself  to  me  more  Bt  largp 
in  the  following  letter,  which  is  just  come  to  mi 
hands. 

«OOOD  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Notwithstanding  my  friends  at  the  club  have  al- 
ways rallied  me,  when  1  have  talked  of  retiring*  from 
business,  and  repeated  to  me  one  of  my  own  say- 
ings, that  **  a  merchant  has  never  enough  until  he 
has  got  a  little  more ;"  I  can  now  inform  you,  that 
there  is  one  in  the  world  who  thinks  he  has  enoug-fa, 
and  is  determined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
the  enjoyment  of  what  he  has.    You  know  me  so 
weil,  that  I  need  not  tell  you  I  mean,  by  the  enjoy- 
ment of  my  possessions,  the  making  of  them  useful 
to  the  pubuc.    As  the  greatest  part  of  my  estate  has 
been  hitherto  of  an  unsteady  and  volatile  nature, 
either  tost  upon  seas  or  fluctuating  in  funds,  it  is  now 
fixed  and  settled  in  substantial  acres  and  tenements. 
I  have  removed  it  from  the  uncertainty  of  stocks, 
winds,  and  waves,  and  disposed  of  it  in  a  considera- 
ble purchase.    This  will  give  me  great  opportunity 
of  being  charitable  in  my  way;  that  is,  in  setting  my 
poor  neighbours  to  work,  ana  giving  them  acotnfort- 
able  subsistence  out  of  their  own  industry.    My 
gardens,  my  fish-ponds,  my  arable  and  pasture 
grounds,  shall  be  my  several  hospitals,  or  rather 
work-houses,  in  which  I  propose  to  maintain  ^a  great 
many  indigent  persons,  who  are  now  starving  in  my 
neighbourhood.  I  have  got  a  fine  spread  of  improve- 
able  lands,  and  in  my  own  thoughts  am  already 
ploughing  up  some  of  them,  fending  others;  planting 
woods,  and  draining  marshes.  In  fine,  as  I  have  my 
'share  in  the  surface  of  this  island^  I  am  resolved  to 
make  it  as  beautiful  a  spot  as  any  in  her^majesty'fi^ 
dominions ;  atleast  there  is  not  an  inehof  it  which 
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shall  not  be  cultiyated  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
do  its  utmost  for  its  owner.    As  in  my  mercantile 
employment  I  so  disposed  of  my  affairs^  that,  from 
whatever  comer  of  the  compass  the  wind  blew,  it 
was  bringing  home  one  or  other  of  my  ships ;  I  hope 
as  a  husbandman  to  contrive  it  so,  that  not  a  shower 
of  rain  or  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  shall  fall  upon  my 
estate  without  bettering  some  part  of  it,  and  contri- 
buting to  the  products  of  the  season.    You  know  it 
has  been  hitherto  my  opinion  of  life,  that  it  is  thrown 
away  when  it  is  not  some  way  useful  to  others.  But 
when  I  am  riding  out  by  myseff,  in  the  fresh  air  on 
the  open  heath  tihat  lies  by  my  house,  I  find  several 
other  thoughts  growing  up  in  me.     I  am  now  of  opi- 
nion, that  a  man  of  my  age  may  find  business  enough 
on  himself,  by  setting  his  mind  in  prder,  preparing 
it  for  another  world,  and  reconciling  it  to  the  thoughts 
of  death .     I  must  therefore  acquaint  you,  that  be- 
sides those  usual  methods  of  charity,  of  which  I  have 
before  spoken,  I  am  at  this  very  instant  finding  out 
a  convenient  place  where  I  may  build  an  alms-house, 
which  I  intend  to  endow  very  handsomely  for  a  dozen 
superannuated  husbandmen.  It  will  be  a  great  plea- 
sure to  me  to  say  my  prayers  twice  a-day  with  men 
of  my  own  years,  who  all  of  them,  as  well  as  myself, 
may  have  their  thoughts  taken  up  how  they  shall  die, 
rather  than  how  they  shall  live.  I  remember  an  ex- 
cellent saying  that  I  learned  at  school,  Finis  coronat 
opus.     You  know  best  whether  it  be  in  Virgil  or  in 
Horace,  it  is  my  business  to  apply  it.  If  your  affairs 
wiU  permit  you  to  take  the  country  air  with  me  some- 
times, you  shall  find  an  apartment  fitted  up  for  you, 
and  shall  be  every  day  entertained  with  beef  or  mut- 
ton of  my  own  feeding ;  fish  out  of  my  own  ponds ; 
and  fruit  out  of  my  own  gardens.  You  shall  have  free 
^ess  and  regress  about  my. house,  without  having 
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any  questions  adied  you ;  and,  ta  a  word,  mvtch 
hearty  welcome  as  you  mav  expect  from 
Tour  most  sincere  friend  and  humble  servant, 

AKDKEtr  Febbporx/ 

The  dub  of  which  I  am  a  member  being  entirel; 
dispersed,  I  shall  consult  mj  reader  next  week  vipoi 
a  project  relating  to  the  institution  of  a  new  one. — O 
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Quid  dignam  tento  feiet  hie  promissor  liiata  ? 

HoK.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  158. 

In  what  wiU  all  this  oste&tatioii  end  ? — ^Roscommon. 

SiKCE  the  late  dissolution  of  the  dub,  whereof  I 
haye  often  declared  myself  a  member,  there  are  veiy 
many  persons  who,  by  letters»  petitions,  and  leeom- 
mendations,  put  up  for  the  next  election.    At  the 
same  time  I  must  complain,  that  several  indirect  and 
underhand  practices  have  been  made  use  of  upon  this 
occasion.  A  certain  country-gentleman  began  to  tap 
upon  the  first  information  he  receiyed  of  Sir  Roger's 
death ;  when  he  sent  me  up  word  that  if  I  would  get 
him  chosen  in  the  place  of  the  deceased,  he  wQuld 
present  me  with  a  barred  of  the  best  October  I  had 
eyer  tasted  in  my  life.    The  ladies  afe  in  great  pain 
to  know  whom  I  intend  to  elect  in  the  room  of  Will 
Honeycomb.    Some  of  them  indeed  are  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Honeycomb  did  not  take  sufficient  care  of 
their  interests  in  the  club,  and  are  therefore  desirous 
of  having  in  it  hereafter  a  representative  of  their  own 
sex.  A  citizen  who  subscribes  himself  Y.  Z.  tells  me 
that  he  has  one^and-twenty  shares  in  the  African 
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eompuiy>  and  offers  to  bribe  me  with  the  odd  one 
in  case  he  may  succeed  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  which 
he  thinks  would  raise  the  credit  of  that  fund.  I  have 
several  letters,  dated  from  Jenny  Man's,  by  gentle- 
men who  are  candidates  for  Captain  Sentry's  place; 
and  as  many  from  a  coffee-house  in  Paul's  church- 
Vard  of  such  who  would  fill  up  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  my  worthy  friend  the  clergyman, 
whom  I  can  never  mention  but  with  a  particular  re^ 
spect. 

Having  maturely  weighed  these  several  particu- 
lars, with  the  many  remonstrances  that  have  been 
made  to  me  on  this  subject,  and  considering  how  in- 
vidious an  office  I  shall  take  upon  me  if  I  make  the 
whole  election  depend  upon  my  sinele  voice,  and 
beine  unwiUing  to  expose  myself  to  uiose  clamours, 
whicn  on  such  afi  occasion  will  not  fail  to  be  raised 
against  me  for  partiality,  injustice,  corruption,  and 
ouier  qualities,  which  my  nature  abhors,  I  have 
formed  to  myself  the  project  of  a  club  as  follows. 

I  have  thoughts  ox  issuing  out  writs  to  all  and 
every  of  the  cliu>s  that  are  established  in  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  requiring  them  to  choose 
out  of  their  respective  bodies  a  person  of  the  greatest 
merit,  and  to  return  his  name  to  me  before  Lady* 
day,  at  which  time  I  intend  to  sit  upon  business. 

.  Bj  this  means  I  mav  have  reason  to  hope,  that  the 
club  over  which  I  shall  preside  will  be  the  very  flower 
and  quintessence  of  all  other  dubs.  I  have  commu- 
nicated this  my  project  to  none  but  a  particular  friend 
(tf  mine,  whom  I  have  celebrated  twice  or  thrice  for 
his  happiness  in  that  kind  of  wit  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  a  pun.  The  -only  objection  he 
makes  to  it  is,  that  I  shall  raise  up  enemies  to  myself 
if  I  act  with  so  regal  an  air,  and  that  my  detractors, 
instead  of  giving  me  the  usual  title  of  Spectator  will 
be  apt  to  cdl  me  the  King  of  Clubs. 

p  2 
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But  to  pf006ed  on  my  intended  project :  it  is  vei 
well  known  that  I  at  first  set  forth  in  this  woiic  i^i% 
the  character  of  a  silent  man;  and  I  think  I  have  s 
well  preserved  my  taciturnity,  that  I  do  not  remeni 
ber  to  have  violated  it  with  three  sentences  in  th 
space  of  almost  two  years.  As  a  monosyllable  is  m^ 
delight,  I  have  made  very  few  eiccursions,  in  the  con 
versations  which  I  have  related,  beyond  a  Yes  or  a 
No.  By  this  means  my  readers  have  lost  many  gt>od 
things  which  I  have  had  in  my  heart,  though  I  did  not 
care  for  uttering  them. 

Now  in  order  to  diversify  my  character,  and   to 
shew  the  world  how  well  I  can  talk  if  I  have  a  mind, 
I  have  thoughts  of  being  very  loquacious  in  the  club 
which  I  have  now  under  consideration.     But  that  I 
may  proceed  the  more  regularly  in  this  affair,  I  de- 
sign, upon  the  first  mqeting  of  the  said  cl:ub,  to  have 
my.  mouth  opened  in  form ;  intending  to  regulate  my- 
self in  this  particular  by  a  certain  ritual  which  I.have 
by  me,  that  contains  all  the  ceremonies  which  are 
practised  at  the  opening  of  the  mouth  of  a  cardinal. 
I  have  likewise  examined  the  forms  which  were  used 
of  old  by  Pythagoras,  wh^n  any  of  his  scholars,  after 
an  apprenticeship  of  silence,  was  made  free  of  his 
speech.     In  the  mean  time,  a:s  I  have  of  late  found 
my  name  in  foreign  gazettes  upon  less  occasions,  I 
question  not  but  in  their  next  articles  from  Great 
Britain  they  will  inform  the  world,  that  *  the  Specta* 
tor's  mouth  is  to  be  opened  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
March  next.'    I  may  perhaps  publish  a  very  useful 
paper  at  that  time  of  the  proceedings  in  that  solem- 
nity, and  of  the  persons  who  shall  assist  at  it.    But 
of  this  more  hereafter. — O. 
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•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  Wbes  men  of  worthy  and  excelltDg  geniuses  tiave 
obliged  the  world  with  beaatiM  and  uutractive  writ- 
ings, it  is  in  the  nature  of  gratitude  that  praise  should 
be  returned  them,  as  one  proper  consequent  reward 
of  their  performanceB.  Nor  has  mankind  ever  been 
■o  degenerately  Btmk  but  they  have  wade  this  return, 
and  even  when  they  have  not  been  wrought  up  by 
the  generous  endeavour  so  as  to  receive  the  advan- 
tages designed  by  it.  This  praise,  which  arises  first 
in  the  mouth  of  particular  persona,  spreads  and  lasts 
according  to  the  merit  of  authors ;  and  when  it  thus 
meets  with  a  full  success  changes  its  denomination, 
and  is  called  fame.  They,  who  have  happily  arrived 
at  this,  are,  even  while  they  live,  inflamed  by  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  others,  and  spurred  on  to  new  un- 
dertaldngs  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  notwithstand- 
ing the  detraction  which  some  abject  tempers  would 
cast  upon  them :  but  when  they  decease,  their  cha- 
racters being  free  from  the  shadow  which  envy  laid 
them  under,  be^n  to  shine  out  with  the  greater  splen- 
dour ;  their  spirits  sarvive  in  their  works ;  they  are 
admitted  into  the  highest  companies,  and  they  con- 
tinue {leasing  and  instructing  po 
age.  Some  of  the  best  gain  a  c 
able  to  shew  that  they  are  no  strai 
others  obtain  a  new  warmth  to  1^ 
r  3 
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ness  and  ease  of  mankind,  from  a  reflection  upoi 
those  honours  which  are  paid  to  their  memories. 

^  The  thought  of  this  took  me  up  as  I  turned  ovej 
those  epigrams  which  are  the  remains  of  several  oi 
the  wits  of  Greece,  and  perceived  many  dedicated 
to  the  ftune  of  those  who  had  excelled  in  beautiful 
poetic  performances.    Wherefore,  in  pursuimce  td 
my  thought,  I  concluded  to  do  something  along  with 
them  to  bring  their  praises  into  a  new  light  and  lan- 
guage, for  the  encouragement  of  those  whose  modest 
tempers  may  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  envy  or  de- 
traction from  fair  attempts,  to  which  their  parts  might 
render  them  equal,     i  ou  will  perceive  them  as  they 
foUow  to  be  conceived  in  the  form  of  epitaphs,  a  sort 
of  wpting  which  is  wholly  set  apart  for  a  short- 
pomted  method  of  praise.  . 

OK   ORPHSUS,   WRITTEN    BY    AKTIPATER. 

No  longer,  Orpheu,  shall  thjr  sacred  strains 
Lead  stones,  and  trees,  and  brasts  along  the  plains : 
No  longer  soothe  the  boisterous  winds  to  sleep, 
Or  still  the  bUlows  of  the  raging  deep, 
For  thou  art  gone.    Tlie  Muses  mourn  thy  fail  - 
In  solemn  strains,  thy  mother  most  of  all. 
Ye  mortals,  idly  for  your  sous  ye  moan. 
If  thus  a  goddess  could  not  save  her  own. 

*  Observe  here,  that  if  we  take  the  fable  for  granted, 
as  it  was  believed  to  be  in  that  age  when  the  epi- 
gram was  written,  the  turn  appears  to  have  piety  to 
the  gods,  and  a  resigning  spirit  in  its  application. 
But  if  we  consider  the  point  with  respect  to  our  pre- 
sent knowledge,  it  will  be  less  esteemed;  thqugh  the 
author  himself,  because  he  believed  it,  may  still  be 
more  valued  than  any  one  who  should  now  write  with 
a  point  of  the  same  nature. 

ON    HOMER,   BY  -ALPHEUS    OP    MYTILENE. 

Still  in  our  ears  Andromache  complains, 
And  still  in  aght  the  fate  of  Troy  remains : 
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Still  AJBX  fighU,  ttUl  Hector's  dragg'd  along : 
Sucli  strange  enchantment  dwells  in  Homer's  song ; 
Whose  birth  could  more  than  one  poor  realm  adorn. 
For  all  Ae  world  is  proud  that  he  vras  bom. 

^  The  thought  in  the  first  part  of  this  is  naturaL 
and  depending  upon  the  force  of  poesy;  in  the 
latter  part  it  looks  as  if  it  would  aim  at  the  history 
of  seven  towns  contending  for  the  honour  of  Ho- 
mer's birth-place ;  but  when  you  expect  to  meet  with 
that  common  story  the  poet  slides  by,  and  rsdses  the 
whole  world  for  a  kind  of  arbiter,  which  is  to  end 
the  contention  amongst  its  several  parts. 

OK    AKACREON,   BY   ANTIPATER. 

This  tomb  be  thine,  Anacreon !     All  around 
Let  ivy  wreathe,  let  flow'rets  deck  the  ground  ; 
And  from  its  earth,  enrich'd  with  such  a  prize. 
Let  wells  of  milk  and  streams  of  wine  arise : 
So  will  thine  ashes  yet  a  pleasure  know. 
If  any  pleasure  reach  the  shades  below. 

'  *  the  poet  here  written  upon  is  an  easy  gay  au- 
thor, and  he  who  writes  upon  him  has  filled  his  own 
head  with  the  character  of  his  subject.  He  seems 
to  love  his  theme  so  much,  that  he  thinks  of  nothing 
but  pleasing  him  as  if  he  were  still  alive,  by  entering 
into  his  libertine  spirit ;  so  that  the  humour  is  easy 
and  gay,  resembling  Anacreon  in  its  air,  raised  by 
such  images,  and  pointed  with  such  a  turn  as  he 
might  have  used.  I  give  it  a  place  here,  because 
the  author  may  have  designed  it  for  his  honour;  and 
I  take  an  opportunity  from  it  to  advise  others,  that 
when  they  would  praise  they  cautiously  avoid  every 
looser  qualification,  and  fix  only  where  there  is  a  real 
foundation  in  merit. 

OK    EURIPIDES,  BY    ION. 

Dirine  Euripides,  this  tomb  we  see. 

So  lair,  is  not  a  monument  for  thee, 

So  much  as  thou  for  it,  since  all  will  own 

Thy  name  and  lasting  praise  adorn  the  stone. 
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<  The  thottgbt  here  is  fine,  but  its  fault  is,  that  j 
b  general,  that  it  may  belong  to  any  great  man,  be 
cause  it  points  out  no  particuhur  character*  It  'vroulc 
be  better  if,  when  we  light  upon  such  a  turn,  wc 
join  it  with  something  that  circumscribes  and  bounds 
it  to  the  qualities  of  our  subject.  He  who  gives  hii& 
praise  in  gross,  will  often  appear  either  to  bare  been 
a  stranger  to  those  he  Writes  upon,  or  not  to  have 
found  any  thing  in  them  which  is  praiseworthy. 

OH   SOPHOCLES,  BT   SIMOKIDES. 

Wind,  gentle  eyeigreen,  to  form  a  shade 
Around  the  tomb  where  Sophocles  is  Jsud ;   , 
Sweet  Wy,  wind  thy  boaghs,  and  intertwine 
With  blashing  roses,  and  the  clustering  vine : 
Thos  will  thy  lasting  leaves,  with  beauties  hung, 
ProTe  grateral  emblems  of  the  lays  he  sung. 
Whose  soal,  exalted  like  a  god  of  wit. 
Among  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  writ 

*  This  epigram  I  have  opened  more  than  any  of  the 
former :  the  thought  towards  the  latter  end  seemed 
closer  couched,  so  as  to  require  an  explication.    I 
&ncied  the  poet  aimed  at  the  picture  which  is  gene-' 
rally  made  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  he  sitting  with 
his  harp  in  the  middle,  and  they  around  him.    This 
looked  beautiful  to  my  thought;  and  because  the 
image  arose  before  me  out  of  the  words  of  the  ori^ 
ginal  as  I  was  reading  it>  I  ventured  to  explain 
fiiemso* 

OK    MENAKDER,    THE  AUTHOtt   TJKKAM£D« 

The  very  bees,  O  sweet  Menauder,  hung 
To  taste  the  Muses'  spring  upon  thy  tongue ; 
The  veiy  Graces  made  the  scenes  you  writ 
Their  happy  point  of  fine  expression  hit 
Thos  still  you  live,  you  make  your  Athens  shine, 
And  raue  its  glory  to  the  skies  in  thine. 

*  This  epigram  has  a  respect  to  the  character  of  its 
subject ;  for  Menander  writ  remarkably  with  a  just- 
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nes8  and  purity  of  language.  It  has  also  told  the 
country  he  was-  born  in,  ivithout  either  a  set  or  a 
hidden  manner,  while  it  twists  together  the  glory  of 
the  poet  and  his  nation,  so  as  to  make  the  nation 
depend  upon  his  for  an  increase  of  its  own. 

*  I  will  offer  no  more  instances  at  present  to  shew, 
that  they  who  deserve  praise  have  it  returned  them 
from  different  ages :  let  these  which  have  been  layl 
down  shew  men  that  envy  will  not  always  prevail. 
And  to  the  end  that  writers  may  more  successfully 
enliven  the  endeavours  of  one  another,  let  them  con- 
sider, in  .some  such  manner  as  I  have  attempted, 
what  may  be  the  justest  spirit  and  art  of  praise.  It 
is  indeea  very  hard  to  come  up  to  it.  Our  praise  is 
trifling  when  it  depends  upon  fable.:  it  is  false  when 
it  depends  upon  wrong  qualifications;  it  means  no- 
thing when  it  is  general ;  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
hit  when  we  propose  to  raise  characters  high,  w)iile 
we  keep  to  them  justly.  I  shall  end  this  with  tran- 
scribing that  excellent  epitaph  of  Mr,  Cowley,  where- 
in, with  a  kind  of  grave  and'  philosophic  humour,  he 
:very  beautifully  speaks  of  himself  (withdrawn  from 
the  world,  and  dead  to  all  the  interests  of  it)  as  ofa 
man  really  deceased.  At  the  same  time  it  is  ^n  in- 
struction how  to  leave  the  public  with  a  good  grace. 

EPITAPHIUM    VIVI    AUTHORISE 

HiCy  O  viator,  sub  lare  parvulo 
Coaleias  bic  est  couditus,  bic  jacet 
Defunctus  bamani  laboris 
Sorte,  supervacoaque  vita ; 
Non  indecora  pauperie  nitens, 
£t  non  inerti  nobilis  otio, 
Vanoqae  dilectis  popello 
Divitiis  animosus  bostis. 
Fossis  at  ilium  dicere  mortuum. 
En  terra  jam  nunc  quantula  sufficit ! 
Blxeropta  sit  curis,  viator. 
Terra  sit  ilia  ievis,  precare. 
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Hk  ipuge  flores,  sfwiige  brevet  roaat , 
Nam  Tite  gaadet  moitoa  floribns, 
Herbuqoe  odontii  oorona 
Vatii  adlmc  dneieiii  calentem. 

THE   LIVING    AVTHOR's   EPITAPH* 

From  life's  superflaous  caref  enlarged. 
His  debt  of  human  toil  discharg'dy 
Here  Cowlej  lies,  beneath  this  shed. 
To  ev'ry  worldly  interest  dead: 
With  decent  poverty  content ; 
His  boors  of  ease  not  idlj  spent; 
To  fortune's  goods  a  foe  profess'd. 
And  hating  wealth,  by  all  caress'd. 
?rii  sure,  he's  dead  ;  for  lo !  how  smalt 
A  spot  of  earth  is  now  his  all  I 
6 !  wish  that  earth  may  l^htly  lay» 
And  eVry  care  be  far  awav  ! 
Bring  flow'rs,  the  short-lir  d  roses  bfbig. 
To  life  deceased  fit  offering ! 
And  sweets  around  the  poet  straw, 
Whilst  yet  with  life  his  ashes  glow.' 

The  publication  of  these  criticisms  having  pro^ 
cured  me  the  following  letter  from  a  ver^f  iagenious 
gentleman,  I  cannot  forbear  inserting  it  in  the  vo- 
uune*9  though  it  did  not  come  soon  enough  to  have 
a  place  in  any  of  my  single  papers. 

« MB.  SPECTATOR^ 

•  Having  read  over  in  your  paper,  N"  551,  some 
of  the  epigrams  made  by  the  Grecian  wits,  in  com- 
mendation of  their  celebrated  poets,  I  cotild  not  for* 
bear  sending  you  another,  out  of  the  same  collecdon  ; 
which  I  take  to  be  as  great  a  compliment  to  Homer 
as  any  that  has  yet  been  paid  him. 

T(c  9roTt  rof  Tpo6iff  otoXe^ov,  &c. 

Who  first  transcrib'd  the  famous  Trojan  war. 
And  wise  Ulysses'  acts^  O  Jove,  make  known : 

For  since  'tis  certain  thine  those  poems  are. 
No  more  let  Homer  boast  they  are  his  own. 

^  The  translation  of  Cowley's  epitaph,  and  all  that  follows^ 
except  the  concluding  letter  signed  Philonicus,  was  not  priated  in 
the  Spect.  in  folio,  but  added  in  the  8to.  edition  ot  1712. 
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*  If  you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  specu- 
llitionSy  for  aught  I  know  (by  that  means)  it  may  in 
iimib  be  printed  as  often  in  English  as  it  has  already 
been  in  Gr^k.    I  am  (like  the  rest  of  the  world). 

Sir,  your  great  admirer, 

G.  r: 

4aiDec 

The  reader  ma7  observe  thatthe  beauty  of  this  epi^ 
gram  is  different  m>m  that  of  any  in  the  foregoing.  An 
irony  is  looked  upon  as  the  finest  palliative  of  praise ; 
and  very  often  conveys  the  noblest  panegyric  under 
the  appearance  of  satire*  Homer  is  here  seemingly 
accused  and  treated  as  a  plagiary;  but  what  is  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  an  accusation  is  certainly,  as  my 
correspondent  observes,  the  greatest  compliment  that 
could  nave  been  paid  to  that  divine  poet. 

'  DEAR  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  pretty  good  fortune,  and 
of  a  temper  impatient  of  any  thing  which  I  think  an 
injury.  However,  I  always  quarrelled  according  to 
law,  and  instead  of  attacking  my  adversary  by  the 
dangerous  method  of  sword  and  pistol,  I  made  my 
assaults  by  that  more  secure  one  of  writ  or  warrant. 
I  cannot  help  telling  you,  that  either  by  the  justice 
of  my  causes  or  the  superiority  of  my  counsel,  I  have 
been  generally  successful :  and  to  my  great  satisfaC'r 
tion  I  can  say  it,  that  by  three  actions  of  slander, 
and  half  a  dozen  trespasses,  I  have  for  several  years 
enjoyed  a  perfect  tranquillity  in  my  reputation  and 
estate :  by  these  means  also  I  nave  been  made  known 
to  the  judges ;  the  seijeants  of  our  circuit  are  my  in<p 
timate  friends ;  and  the  ornamental  counsel  pay  a 
very  profound  respect  to  one  who  has  made  so  great 
a  figure  in  the  law.  Affairs  of  consequence  having 
brought  me  to  town,  I  had  the  curiosity  the  othr 
day  to  visit  Westminster-hall ;  and,  havmg  plar 
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myself  in  one  of  the  courts,  expected  to  be  most 
agreeably  entertained.    After  the  court  and  coiuisel 
were  with  due  ceremony  seated,  up  stands  a  learned 
gentleman,  and  began,  When  this  matter  was  last 
**  stirred*'  before  your  Lordships;  the  next  humbly- 
moved  to  ''  quash*'  an  indictment ;  another  com- 
plained that  his  adversary  had  ''  snapped*'  a  jadg'- 
meiit ;  the  next  informed  the  court  that  his  client  Was 
*'  stripped*'  of  his  possession ;  another  begged  leave 
to  acquaint  his  lordship  they  had  been  **  saddled" 
with  costs.    At  last  up  got  a  grave  seijeant,  and 
told  us  his  client  had  been  *'  hung  up"  a  whole  term 
by  a  Mrrit  of  error.    At  this  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
but  came  hither,  and  resolved  to  apply  myself  to  your 
honour  to  interpose  with  these  gentlemen,  that  they 
would  leave  off  such  low  and  unnatural  expressions : 
for  surely  though  the  lawyers  subscribe  to  hideous 
French  and  false  Latin,  yet  they  should  let  their 
clients  have  a  little  decent  and  proper  English  for 
their  money.   What  man  that  has  a  value  for  a  good 
name  would  like  to  have  it  said  in  a  public  court, 
that  Mr.  Such-a-one  was  stripped,  saddled^  or  hung 
up  ?    This  being  what  has  escaped  your  spectatoritd 
observation,  be  pleased  to  correct  such  an  illiberal 
cant  among  professed  speakers,  and  you  will  infi- 
nitely oblige,  Your  humble  servant, 

Philonicus*.* 

'  Joe's  Coffee-house,  Nov.  28.' 

*  No.  551  is  not  lettered  in  the  Spect.  in  folio,  nor  has  it  any 
signatarein  the  8vo.  or  12ino.  editions  of  17lt. 
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I 


N»562.    WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  3,  1712, 


•Qui  prsgravat  artes 


Infra  se  positas,  extinctiu  amabltnr  idem. — Hob.  t  £p.  i.  IS. 

For  those  are  hated  that  excel  the  rest, 

Althoogh,  when  dead,  they  are  belov'd  and  blesft. — Crbecs. 

As  I  was  tumbling  about  the  town  the  other  day  in 
a  hackney-coach,  and  delighting  myself  with  busy 
4Bcenes  in  the  shops  on  each  side  of  me,  it  came  into 
my  head,  with  no  small  remorse,  that  I  had  not  been 
frequent  enough  in  the  mention  and  recommendation 
of  the  industrious  part  of  mankind.     It  very  natu- 
rally upon  this  occasion  touched  my  conscience  in 
particular,  that  I  had  not  acquitted  myself  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Peter  Motteux«    That  industrious  man  of 
trade,  and  formerly  brother  of  the  quill,  has  dedi- 
cated to  me  a  poem  upon  tea.     It  would  injure  him, 
as  a  man  of  business,  if  I  did  not  let  the  world  know 
that  the  author  of  so  good  verses  writ  them  before 
he  was  concerned  in  traffic.     In  order  to  expiate  my 
negligence  towards  him,  I  immediately  resolved  to 
make  him  a  visit.    I  found  his  spacious  warehouses 
filled  and  adorned  with  tea,  China  and  India-ware. 
I  Cfould  observe  a  beautiful  ordonnance  of  the  whole ; 
and  such  different  and  considerable  branches  of  trade 
carried  on  in  the  same  house,  I  exulted  in  seeing  dis- 
posed by  a  poetical  head.   In  one  place  were  exposed 
to  view  silks  of  various  shades  and  colours,  rich  bro- 
cades, and  the  wealthiest  product  of  foreign  looms. 
Here  you  might  .see  the  finest  laces  held  up  by  the 
fairest  hands ;  and,  there,  examined  by  the  beau- 
teous eyes  of  ^e  buyers,  the  most  delicate  cambrics, 
muslinsy  and  linens«    I  could  not  but  congratulate 

XIV.  Q 
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my  fHend  on  the  humble,  but  I  hope  beneficial,  u; 
he  had  made  of  his  talents,  and  wished  I  could  l>e 
patron  to  his  trade,  as  he  had  been  pleased  to  mak 
me  of  his  poetry.  The  honest  man  has  I  knoi^  tfa 
modest  desire  of  gain  which  is  peculiar  to  those  wh 
understand  better  things  than  nches ;  and  I  dare  saj 
he  would  be  contented  with  much  less  than  what  h 
called  wealth  in  that  quarter  of  the  town  which  he 
inhabits,  and  will  oblige  all  his  customers  with  de- 
mands agreeable  to  the  moderation  of  his  desires. 

Among  other  omissions  of  which  I  have  been  also 
guilty,  with  relation  to  men  of  industry  of  a  superior 
order,  I  must  acknowledge  my  silence  towards  a 
proposal  frequently  inclosed  to  me  by  Mr.  Renatu.s 
Harris,  organ-builder.     The  ambition  of  this  artificer 
is  to  erect  an  organ  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  over  the 
west  door,  at  the  entrance  into  the  body  of  the  church, 
which  in  art  and  magnificence  shall  transcend  any 
work  of  that  kind  ever  before  invented.     The  pro- 
posal in  perspicuous  language  sets  forth  the  honour 
and  advantage  such  a  performance  would  be  to  the 
British  name,  as  well  as  that  it  would  apply  the 
power  of  sounds  in  a  manner  more  amazingly  forcible 
than  perhaps  has  yet  been  known,  and  I  am  sure  to 
an  end  much  more  worthy.    Had  the  vast  sums 
which  have  been  laid  out  upon  operas  without  skill 
or  conduct,  and  to  no  other  purpose  but  to  suspiend 
or  vitiate  our  understandings,  been  disposed  this 
way,  we  should  now  perhaps  have  had  an  engine  so 
formed  as  to  strike  the  minds  of  half  a  people  at 
once  in  a  place  of  worship,  with  a  forgetnilness  of 
present  care  and  calamity,  and  a  hope  of  endless 
rapture,  joy,  and  hallelujan  hereafter. 

When  I  am  doing  this  justice,  I  am  not  to  forget 
the  best  mechanic  of  my  acquaintance,  that  useful 
servant  to  sciences  and  knowledge,  Mr.  John  Row- 
ley ;  but  I  think  I  lay  a  great  obligation  on  the  public, 
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by  acquainting  them  with  his  proposals  for  a  pair  of 
new  globes.  Afler  this  preamble,  he  promiges  in 
the  said  proposals  that, 


'  Care  shall  be  taken  that  the  fixed  stars  be  placed 
according  to  their  true  longitude  and  latitude,  from 
the  many  and  correct  observations  of  Hevelius, 
Cassini,  Mr.  Flamstead,  reg.  astronomer;  Dr.  Hal- 
leyi  Savilian  professor  in  geometry  in  Oxon ;  and 
from  whatever  else  caji  be  procured  to  render  the 
globe  more  exact,  instructive,  and  useful. 

'  That  all  the  constellations  be  drawn  in  a  curious, 
new,  and  particular  maner ;  each  star  in  so  just, 
distinct,  and  conspicuous  a  proportion,  that  its  true 
magnitude  maybe  readily  known  by  bare  inspection, 
accordingto  me  different  light  and  sizes  of  the  stars. 
That  the  track  or  way  of  such  comets  as  have  been 
well  observed,  but  not  hitherto  expressed  in  any 
globe,  be  carefully  delineated  in  this.* 

IK   THE  TERRESTRIAL  BLOBE, 

'  That  by  reason  the  descriptions  formerly  made, 
both  in  the  English  and  Dutch  great  globes,  are  erro- 
neous, Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  be  drawn  .in  a 
manner  wholly  new ;  by  which  means  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  undertakers  will  be  obliged  to  alter 
the  latitude  of  some  places  in  ten  degrees,  the  lon- 
gitude of  others  in  twenty  degrees;  besides  which 
great  and  necessary  alterations,  there  be  many  re- 
markable countries,  cities,  towns,  rivers,  and  lakes, 
omitted  in  other  globes,  inserted  here  according  to 
the  best  discovenes  made  by  our  late  navigators. 
Lastiy,  that  the  course  of  the  trade-winds,  the  mon- 
soons, and  other  winds  periodicallv  shiftins  be- 
tween the  tropics,  be  visibly  expressed. 

'  Now,  in  regard  that  tjiis  undertaking 
q2 
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UDvreTSdX  use,  as  the  adyancement  of  the  most  oe 
cessary  parts  of  the  mathematics,  as  well  as  tendini 
to  the  honour  of  the  British  nation,  and  that  the 
charge  of  carrying  it  on  is  very  exjpensiye,  it  is  de- 
sired that  all  genUemen  who  are  willing  to  promote 
so  great  a  work  will  be  pleased  to  subscribe  on  the 
following  conditions. 

*  I.  The  undertakers  engage  to  furnish  each  sub- 
scriber with  a  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes  each  of 
thirty  inches  diameter,  in  all  respects    curiously 
adorned,  the  stars  gilded,  the  capital  cities  plainly 
distinguished,  the  frames,  meridians,  horizons,  hour* 
circles,  and  indexes,  so  exactly  finished  up,  and  ac- 
curately divided,  that  a  pair  of  these  globes   will 
really  appear,  in  the  judgment  of  any  disinterested 
and  intelligent  person,  worth  fifteen  pounds  more 
than  will  be  demanded  for  them  by  the  undertakers. 

'II.  Whosoever  will  be  pleased  to  subscribe  and 
pay  twenty-five  pounds  in  the  manner  following  for 
a  pair  of  these  globes,  either  for  their  own  use,  or  to 
present  them  to  any  college  in  the  universities,  or 
any  public  library  or  schools,  shall  have  his  coat  of 
arms,  name,  title,  seat,  or  place  of  residence,  &c.  in- 
serted in  some  convenient  place  of  the  globe. 

'  III.  That  every  subscriber  do  at  first  pay  down  the 
sum  of  ten  pounds,  and  fifteen  pounds  more  upon  the 
delivery  of  each  pair  of  globes  perfectly  fitted  up. 
And  that  the  said  globes  be  delivered  within  twelve 
months  after  the  number  of  thirty  subscribers  be 
completed ;  and  that  the  subscribers  be  served  with 
globes  in  the  order  in  which  they  subscribed. 

'  IV.  That  a  pair  of  these  globes  shall  not  here- 
after be  sold  to  any  person  but  the  subscribers  under 
thirty  pounds. 

'  V.  That,  if  there  be  not  thirty  subscribers  within 
four  months  after  the  first  of  December.  1712,  tb& 
money  paid  shall  be  returned  on  demand  by  Mr. 
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John  Warner,  goldsmith,  near  Temple-bar,  \?ho  shall 
receive  and  pay  the  same  according  to  Uie  above- 
mentioned  articles.'-^T. 


N»  553.    THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  4,  1712. 


Nee  lasisse  padet,  sed  non  incidere  ladum. 

HoR.  1  £p.  xir.  36. 

Once  to  be  wild  is  no  socfa  foul  disgrace. 

But  'tis  so  still  to  run  the  frantic  race. — Creech. 

The  project  which  I  published  on  Monday  last  has 
brought  me  in  several  packets  of  letters.  Among  the 
rest,  I  have  received  one  from  a  certain  projector , 
wherein,  after  having  represented,  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  solemnity  of  opening  my  mouth  will  draw 
together  a  great  confluence  of  beholders,  he  proposes 
to  me  the  hiring  of  Stationer's-hall  for  the  more  con- 
venient exhibiting  of  that  public  ceremony.  He  un- 
dertakes to  be  at  the  charge  of  it  himself,  provided 
he  may  have  the  erecting  of  galleries  on  every  side, 
and  the  letting  of  them  out  upon  that  occasion.  I 
have  a  letter  also  from  a  bookseller,  petitioning  me 
in  a  very  humble  manner  that  he  may  have  the  print- 
ing of  the  speech  which  I  shall  make  to  the  assem- 
bly upon  the  first  opening  of  my  mouth.  I  am  in- 
formed from  all  parts  that  there  are  great  canvass- 
ings  in  the  several  clubs  about  town,  upon  the 
choosing  of  a  proper  person  to  sit  with  me  on  those 
arduous  affairs  to  which  1  have  summoned  them. 
Three  clubs  have  already  proceeded  to  election, 
whereof  one  has  made  a  double  return.  If  I  find 
that  my  enemies  shall  take  advantage  of  my  silence 
to  begin  hostilities  upon  me,  or  if  any  other  exigency 
of  affairs  may  so  require,  since  I  see  elections  in  so 

Q  3 
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great  ^  forwardness,  we  may  possibly  meet  before  the 
day  appointed ;  or,  if  matters  go  on  to  my  satisfac- 
tion,  I  may  perhaps  put  off  the  meeting  to  a  farther 
day;  but  of  this  public  notice  shall  be  given. 

In  the  mean  time  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  a 
little  gratified  and  obliged  by  that  concern  whieh 
appears  in  this  great  city  upon  my  present  design  of 
laying  down  this  paper.  It  is  likewise  with  much  s^ 
tisfaction  that  I  find  some  of  the  most  outlying  parts 
of  the  kingdom  alarmed  upon  this  occasion,  having 
received  letters  to  expostulate  with  me  about  k  from 
several  of  my  readers  of  the  remotest  boroughs  of 
Great  Britain.  Among  these  I  am  very  well  pleased 
with  aletter  dated  from  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  where- 
in my  correspondent  compares  the  ofiice,  which  I 
have  for  some  time  executed  in  these  realms,  to  the 
weeding  of  a  great  garden;  ^  which/  says  he,  'it  is 
not  sufficient  to  weed  once  for  all,  and  afterward  to 
give  over,  but  that  the  work  must  be  continued  daily, 
or  the  same  spots  of  ground  which  are  cleared  for  a 
while  will  in  a  little  time  be  overrun  as  much  as 
ever.'    Another  gentleman  lays  before  me  several 
enormities  that  are  already  sprouting,  and  which  he 
believes  will  discover  themselves  in  their  full  growth 
immediately  after  my  disappearance.  *  There  is  no 
doubt/  says  he,  *  but  the  ladies'  heads  will  stoot  up 
as  soon  as  they  know  they  are  no  longer  under  the 
Spectator's  eye;  and  I  have  already  seen  such  mon- 
strous broad-brimmed  hats  under  the  arms  of  foreign- 
ers, that  I  question  not  but  they  will  overshadow  the 
island  within  a  month  or  two  after  the  dropping  of 
your  paper.*     But,  among  all  the  letters  which  are 
come  to  my  hands,  there  is  none  so  handsomely 
written  as  the  following  one,  which  I  am  the  more 
pleased  with  as  it  is  sent  me  from  gentlemen  who 
belong  to  a  body  which  I  shall  always  honour,  and 
where  (I  cannot  speak  it  without  a  secret  pride)  my 
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speculations  have  met  with  a  very  kind  reception.  It  is 
usual  for  poets,  upon  the  publismng  of  their  works,  to 
print  before  them  such  copies  of  verses  as  have  been 
made  in  their  praise.  Not  that  you  must  imagine 
they  are  pleased  with  their  own  commendation,  but 
because  the  elegant  compositions  of  their  friends 
should  not  be  lost.  I  must  make  the  same  apology 
for  the  publication  of  the  ensuing  letter,  in  which  I 
have  suppressed  no  part  of  those  praises  that  are 
given  my  speculations  with  too  lavish  and  good-na- 
tured a  hand ;  though  my  correspondents  can  wit- 
ness for  me,  that  at  other  times  I  have  generaUy 
blotted  out  those  parts  in  the  letters  whicn  I  have 
received  from  them. — O. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  Oxford,  Nov.  25. 

*  In  spite  of  your  invincible  silence  you  have 
found  out  the  method  of  being  the  most  agreeable 
companion  in  the  world ;  that  kind  of  conversation 
which  you  hold  with  the  town  has  the  good  fortune 
of  being  always  pleasing  to  the  men  of  taste  and 
leisure,  and  never  offensive  to  those  of  hurry  and 
business.  You  are  never  heard  but  at  what  Horace 
calls  dextro  tempore,  and  have  the  happiness  to  ob- 
serve the  polite  rule,  which  the  same  discerning  au- 
thor gave  his  friend  when  he  enjoined  him  to  deliver 
his  book  to  Augustus : 

Si  validus,  si  Istos  erit,  si  deniqae  poscet — 1  Ep.  xxii.  S. 


-When  vexing  cares  are  fled. 


When  well,  when  nierrj,  when  he  asks  to  read. — Cubbch. 

You  never  begin  to  talk  but  when  people  are  de- 
sirous to  hear  you ;  and  I  defy  any  one  to  be  out  of 
humour  until  you  leave  off.  But  I  am  led  unawares 
into  reflections  foreign  to  the  original  design  of  this 
epistle ;'  which  was  to  let  you  know,  that  some 
unfeigned  admirers  of  your  inimitable  papers,  who 
could,  without  any  flattery,  greet  you  with  the  salu- 
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tation  used  to  the  eastern  monarchs,  viz.-*'  O  Spec^ 
lire  for  ever/'  have  lately  been  under  the    saxne 
apprehensions  with  Mr.  Pnilo-Spec;  that  ijfiG  haste 
you  have,  made  to  dispatch  your  best  friends  por- 
tends no  long  duration  to  vour  own  short  visage. 
We  could  not,  indeed,  fina  any  just  grounds   for 
complaint  in  the  method  you  took  to  dissolve  that 
venerable  bodv;  no,  the  world  was  not  worthy  o£ 
your  divine.     Will  Honeycomb  could  not,  with  any 
reputation,.  Uve  single  any  longer.    It  was  high  time 
for  the  Tepaplar  to  turn  himself  to  Coke ;  and  Sir 
Roger's  dying  was  the  wisest  thing  he  ever  did  in 
his  life.    It  was,  however,  matter  of  great  grief  to 
us,  to  think  that  we  were  in  danger  of  losing  so  ele- 
gant and  valuable  an  entertainment.   And  we  could 
not,  without  sorrow,  reflect  that  we  were  likely  to 
have  nothing  to  interrupt  our  sips  in  the  moiiiing^, 
and  to  suspend  our  cotoc  in  mid-air,  between  our 
lips  and  right  ear,  but  the  ordinary  trash  of  news- 
papers.    We  resolved,  therefore,  not  to  part  with 
you  so.     But  since,  to  make  use  of  your  own  allu-* 
sion,  the  cherries  began  now  to  crowd  the  market^ 
and  their  season  was  almost  over,  we  consulted  our 
future  enjoyments,  and  endeavoured  to  make  the 
exquisite  pleasure  that  delicious  fruit  gave  our  taste 
as  lasting  as  we  could,  and  by  drying  them  protract 
their  stay  beyond  its  natural  date.     We  own  that 
thus  they  ha?t  not  a  flavour  equal  to  that  of  their 
juicy  bloom;  but  yet,  under  this  disadvantage,  they 
pique  the  palate,  and  become  a  salver  better  than 
anjr  other  fruit  at  its  first  appearance.     To  speak 
plain,  there  are  a  number  of  us  who  have  began  your 
works  afresh,  and  meet  two  nights  in  the  week  in 
order  to  give  you  a  re-hearing.   We  never  come  to- 
gether without  drinking  your  health,  and  as  seldom 
part  without  general  expressions  of  thanks  to  you 
for  our  night's  improvement.    This  we  conceive  to 
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be  a  more  useful  institution  than  any  other  club 
whatever,  not  excepting  even  that  of  Ugly  Faces. 
We  have  one  manifest  advantage  over  that  renown-^ 
ed  society,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Spectator's  company. 
For  though  they  may  brag  that  you  sometimes  make 
your  personal  appearance  amongst  them,  it  is  im- 
possible they  should  ever  get  a  word  from  you^ 
whereas  you  are  with  us  the  reverse  of  what  Pheedria 
would  have  his  mistress  be  in  his  rival's  company^ 
'^  present  in  your  absence."  We  make  you  talk  aff 
much  and  as  long  as  we  please ;  and,  let  me  tell 
you,  you  seldom  hold  your  tongue  for  the  whole 
evening.  I  promise  myself  you  will  look  with  aa 
eye  of  favour  upon  a  meeting  which  owes  its  original 
to  a  mutual  emulation  among  its  members,  who  shall 
shew  the  most  profound  respect  for  your  paper ;  not 
but  we  have  a  very  great  value  for  your  person :  and 
I  dare  say  you  can  no  where  find  four  more  sincere, 
admirers,  and  humble  servants,  than 

T.  F.    G.  S.    J.T.   E.F.'^ 
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Tentandft  via  est,  qulk  me  aaoqae  posnm 

Tollere  humo,  victorque  Tiraiii  Tohtaie  per  on. 

ViBO.  Georg.  Ui.  9. 

New  ways  I  mast  attempt*  my  groTeHing  name 

To  raise  aloft,  and  wing  my  flight  to  fiune. — Drtdbn. 

I  AM  obliged  for  the  following  essay,  as  well  as  Ibr 
that  which  lays  down  rules  out  of  Tully  for  pronun- 
ciation and  action,  to  the  ingenious  autnor  of  a  book 
just  published,  intitled  An  Ode  to  the  Creator  of  the 
World,  occasioned  by  the  Fragments  of  Orpheus^ 
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*  It  is  a  remarki  made  as  I  remember  by  &  cele 
brated  French  auUior,  that  no  man  .ever  pushed  hii 
capacity  as  far  as  it  was  able  to  extend.     1  shall  not 
inquire  whether  this  assertion  be  strictly  tziie.      It 
may  Suffice  to  say»  that  men  of  the  greatest  appli- 
cation  and  acquirements  can  look  back  upon  many 
vacant  spaces,  and  neglected  parts  of  time,  which 
have  sh'pped  away  from  them  unemployed ;    and 
Uiere  is  hardly  any  one  considering  person  in  the 
world  but  is  apt  to  fancy  with  himself,  at  some  time 
or  other,  that  if  his  life  were  to  begin  again  he  could 
fill  it  up  better. 

'  The  mind  is  most  provoked  to  cast  on  itself  this 
ingenuous  reproach,  wtken  the  examples  of  such  men 
are  presented  to  it  as  have  far  outshot  the  general- 
ity of  their  species  in  learning,  arts,  or  any  valuable 
improvements. 

*  One  of  the  most  extensive  and  improved  ge- 
niuses we  have  had  any  instance  of  in  our  own  na- 
tion, or  in  any  other,  was  that  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
Lord  Verulam.   This  great  man,  by  an  extraordinary 
force  of  nature,  compass  of  thought,  and  indefati- 
gable study,  had  amassed  to  himself  such  stores  of 
knowledge  as  we  cannot  look  upon  without  amaze- 
ment.    His  capacity  seemed  to  have  grasped  all 
that  was  revealed  in  books  before  his  time ;  and,  not 
satisfied  with  that,  he  began  to  strike  out  new  tracks 
of  science,  too  many  to  be  travelled  over  by  any  one 
man  in  the  compass  of  the  longest  life.     These 
therefore  he  could  only  mark  down,  like  imperfect 
coastings  in  maps,  on  supposed  points  of  land,  to 
be  farther  discovered  and  ascertained  by  the  indus- 
try of  after-ages,  who  should  proceed  upon  his  no- 
tices or  conjectures* 

*  The  excellent  Mr.  Boyle  was  the  person  who 
seems  to  have  been  designed  by  nature  to  succeed 
to. the  labours  and  inquiries  of  that  extraordinary 
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genius  I  have  jast  mentioned.  By  innumerable 
experiments,  he  in  a  great  measure  filled  up  those 
plans  and  outlines  of  science,  which  his  predecessor 
had  'sketched  out.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  pursuit 
of  nature  through  a  great  variety  of  forms  and 
changes,  and  in  the  most  rational  as  well  as  devout 
adoration  of  its  divine  Author. 

^  It  would  be  impossible  to  ii^ame  many  persons 
who  have  extended  their  capacities  so  far  as  these 
t^o,  in  the  studies  they  pursued^  but  my  learned 
readers  on  this  occasion*  will  naturally  turn  their 
thoughts  to  a  third*,  who  is  yet  living,  and  is  like- 
wise the  glory  of  our  own  nation.  The  improve- 
ments which  others  had  made  in  natural  and  maf- 
thematical  knowledge  have  so  vastiy  increased  in 
his  hands,  as  to  afford  at  once  a  wonderful  instance 
how  great  the  capacity  is  of  a  human  soul,  and  how 
inexhaustible  the  subject  of  its  inquiries ;  so  true  is 
that  remarl^  in  holy  writ,  that  ^^  though  a  wise  man 
seek  to  find  out  the  works  of.  Grod  from  tiie  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  yet  he  shall  not  be  able  to  do  it.' 

*  I  cannot  help  mentioning  here  one  character 
more  of  a  different  kind  indeed  from  these,  yet  such 
a  one  as  may  serve  to  shew  the  wonderful  force  of 
nature  and  of  application,  and  is  the  most  singular 
instance  of  a  universal  gehius  I  have  ever  met  with. 
The  pierson  I  mean  is  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  an  Italian 
painter,  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Tuscany, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenthf  century.  '  In 
his  profession  of  history-painting  he  w^s  so  great  a 
master,  that  some  have  affirmed  he  excelled  adl  who 
went  before  him.  It  is  certain  that  he  raised  the 
envy  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  his  contemporary, 
and  that  from  the  study  of  his  works  Raphael  him- 
se}f  leai^ned  his  best  manner  of  designing.    He  was 

*  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
t  He  was  bom  in  1445,  aad  died  in  1530. 
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•master  too  in  scalpture  and  architectorey  and  sldl^ 
fid  in  anatomy,  matnemadcsy  and  mechanics.       The 
aqueduct  from  the  riyer  Adda  to  Milan  is  mentioiied 
as  a  work  of  his  contrivance.     He  had   learned 
sereral  languages,  and  was  acquainted  ^tli   the 
studies  of  mstory,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  music. 
Though  it  is  not  necessary  to  my  present  purpose^ 
I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  all  who  have  writ  of 
him  mention  likewise  his  perfection  of  body.     The 
instances  of  his  strength  are  almost  incredible.     He 
is  described  to  have  been  of  a  well-formed  person, 
and  a  master  of  all  genteel  exercises.    And,  lastly, 
we  are  told  that  his  moral  qualities  were  agreeable 
to  his  natural  and  intellectual  endowments,  and  that 
he  was  of  an  honest  and  generous  mind,  adorned 
with  great  sweetness  of  manners.   I  might  break  off 
the  account  of  him  here,  but  I  imagine  it  will  be  an 
entertainment  to  the  curiosi^  of  my  readers,  to  find 
so  remarkable  a  character  distingpiished  by  as  re- 
markable a  circumstance  at  his  death.   The  fame  of 
his  works  having  eained  him  a  universal  esteem, 
he  was  invited  to  vie  court  of  France,  where,  after 
some  time,  he  fell  sick ;  and  Francis  the  First  com- 
ing to  see  him,  he  raised  himself  in  his  bed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  konour  which  was  done  him  by  that 
visit.   The  king  embraced  him,  and  Leonardo,  faint- 
ing in  the  same  instant,  expired  in  the  arms  of  that 
great  monarch. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  attend  to  such  instances  as 
these  without  being  raised*  into  a  contemplation  on 
the  wonderful  nature  of  a  human  mind,  wliich  is 
capable  of  such  progressions  in  knowledge,  and  can 
contain  such  a  variety  of  ideas  without  perplexity  or 
confusion.  How  reasonable  is  it  from  hence  to  in- 
fer its  divine  original !  And  whilst  we  find  unthink- 
ing matter  endued  with  a  natural  power  to  last  for 
ever,  unless  annihilated  by  Onmipotence,  howr  absurd 


would  it  be  to  imagine  that  a  being  so  much  Buperior 
to  it  Bhould  not  have  the  same  privilege  I 

'  At  tbe  same  time  it  is  very  surpriaing,  when  we 
i«move  OUT  thoughts  from  bucd  instances  as  I  have 
meDtioned,  to  consider  those  we  so  Irequently  meet 
with  in  the  accounts  of  barbarouB  nations  among 
the  Indians ;  where  we  find  numbers  of  people  who 
acarce  shew  the  first  glinunerings  of  reason,  and 
seem  to  have  few  ideas  above  those  of  sense  aod  ap- 
petite. These,  methinks,  appear  like  large  wiliu, 
or  vast  uncultivated  tracts  of  human  nature :  and, 
when  we  compare  them  with  men  of  the  most  ex- 
alted characters  in  arts  and  learning,  we  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  they  are  creatores  of  the  same 
apecies. 

'  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  souls  of  men  are 
^1  naturally  equal,  and  that  the  great  dispari^  we 
so  often  observe  arises  from  the  different  organiza- 
tion or  structure  of  the  bodies  to  which  they  are 
united.  But,  whatever  constitutes  this  first  aispa.- 
rity,  the  next  great  difierence  which  we  find  between 
men  in  their  several  acquirements  is  owing  to  acci- 
dental difiereoces  in  their  education,  fortunes,  or 
course  of  life.  The  soul  is  a  kind  of  rough  diamond, 
which  requires  art,  labour,  and  time  to  pmish  it.  For 
want  of  which  many  a  good  natural  genius  is  lost, 
or  lies  unfashioned,  like  a  jewel  in  the  mine. 

'  One  of  the  strongest  incitements  to  excel  in  such 
arts  and  accompUshments  as  are  in  the  highest  es- 
teem  among  men,  is  the  natural  passion  which  the 
mind  of  man  has  for  glory;  which,  though  it  may  be 
fatdty  in  the  excess  of  it,  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
discouraged.    Perhaps  some  moralists  are  too  severe 
in  beatiug  down  this  principle,  wh 
spring  implanted  by  nature  to  give 
latent  powers  of  the  soul,  and  is  al 
exert  itself  with  tiie  greatest  force 
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rottB  dispositioDS.    The  men  whose  charaetez-s 
shone  the  brightest  a»ong  the  ancient  Romans^ 
pear  to  hare  been  strongly  animated  by  this  pass 
Cicero,  whose  learning  and  services  to   his  couj 
are  so  well  known,  was  inflamed  Inr  it  to  an  ecxtra 
gant  decree,  and  warmly  pressea  Lucceiusy  w^ho  i 
Gomposing  a  history  of  those  times,  to  be  very  p 
ticnlar  and  zealons  in  relating  the  story  of  his  co 
solship;  and  to  execute  it  speedily,  that  he  mig- 
have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  in  his  lifetime  som 
part  of  the  honoar  which  he  foresaw  would  be  pai 
to  his  memory.    This  was  the  ambition  of  a  g-rea 
mind ;  but  he  is  faulty  in  the  degree  of  it,  and  caiiiioi 
refrain  from  soliciting  the  historian  upon  this  occa- 
sion to  neglect  the  strict  laws  of  history,  and^  in 
praising  him,  eren  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth. 
The  younger  Pliny  appears  to  bave  had  the  same  pas- 
aion  for  fame,  but  accompanied  with  greater  chaste- 
ness  and  modesty.     His  ingenious  manner  of  own- 
ing it  to  a  friend,  who  had  prompted  him  to  under- 
take some  great  work,  is  exquisit^y  beautiful,  and 
raises  him  to  a  certain  grandeur  above  the  imputa- 
tion of  vanity.    **  I  must  confess,"  says  he,  "  that 
nothing  employs  my  thoughts  more  than  the  desire 
I  have  of  perpetuating  my  name ;  which  in  my  opi- 
nion is  a  design  worthy  of  a  man,  at  least  of  such  a 
one,  who,  being  conscious  of  no  guilt,  is  not  afraid 
to  be  remembered  by  posterity.'' 

*  I  think  I  ought  not  to  conclude  without  interest- 
ing all  my  readers  in  the  subject  of  this  discourse; 
I  shall  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  thoug^h 
all  are  not  capable  of  shirking  in  learning  or  the  po- 
liter arts,  yet  every  one  is  capable  of  excelling  in 
something.    The  soul  has  in  this  respect  a  certain 
yeptative  power  which  cannot  lie  wholly  idl&    If 
it  is  not  laid  out  and  cultivated  int6  a  regular  and 
beautiful  garden,  it  will  of  itself  shoot  up  in  weeds 
or  flowers  of  a  wilder  growth.' 
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No  555-    SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  6,  1712. 


Respne  quod  non  es— —    Pers.  Sat.  iv.  51. 
Lay  the  fictitious  character  aside. 

All  the  members  of  the  imaginary  society,  which 
were  described  in  my  first  papers,  having  disiyp- 
peared  one  after  another,;  it.is  high  time  for  the  Spec- 
tator himself  to  go  off  the  stage.  '  But  now  I  am  to 
t;ake  my  leave^  I  am  under  much  greater  anxiety  th^n 
I  have  known  for  the  work  of  any  day  since  I  under- 
took this  proyinee.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  con- 
verse with  the  world  in  a  real  than  a  personated  cha- 
racter.   That  might  pass  for  humour  in  the  Speeta- 
tor,  which  would  look  like  arrogance  in  a  writer  who 
sets  his  name  to  his  work.    The  fictitious^  person 
might  condemn  those  who  disapproved  him,  and  ex- 
tol his  own  performances  wl&out  giving  offence. 
He  might  assume  a  mock  authority,  without  being 
looked  upon  as  vain  and  conceited.    Tlus  praises  or 
censures  of  himself  fall  only  upon  the  creature  of 
his  imagination ;  and,  if  any  one  finds  fault  with  him, 
the  author  may  reply  with  the  philosopher  of  old, 
*  Thou  dost  but  beat  the  case  of  Anazarchus.'  When 
I  speak  in  my  own  private  sentibtents,  I  cannot  l>ut 
address  myself  to  my  readers  in  a.  more  submissive 
manner,  and  with  a:  just  gratitude  for  the  kind  re- 
ception which  they  have  given  to  these  daily  papers, 
which  have  been  pubtished  for  almost  the  space  of 
two  years  last  past 

I  hope  the  apology  I  have  made,  as  to  the  license 
allowable  to  a  feigned  character,  may  excuse  any 
thmg  which  has  been  said  in  these  discoux]sea  of  the 
Spectator  and  his  works ;  but  the  imputation  of  t^ 
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grotseftt  Tanity  would  still  dwell  upon  me  if  X 
not  give  some  account  by  what  means  I  was  enabled 
to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  so  long  and  approved  a  per- 
formance*   All  the  papers  marked  with  a  C,  an  L,, 
an  I9  or  an  O,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  papers  wliicli  I 
have  distinguished  by  any  letter  in  the  name  of  the 
muse  Clioy  were  given  me  by  the  eentleman  of  whose 
assistance  I  formerly  boasted  in  me  preface  and  con- 
cluding leaf  of  my  Tatlers*.   I  am  indeed  much  mc»Fe 
proud  of  his  long-continued  friendship,  than  I  should 
DC  of  the  fame  of  being  thought  the  author  of  any 
writings  of  which  he  himself  is  capable  of  producing^. 
I  remember  when  I  finished  The  Tender  Husband, 
I  told  him  there  was  nothing  I  so  ardently  wished, 
as  that  we  might  some  time  or  other  publish  a  work, 
written  by  us  both,  which  should  bear  the  name  of 
The  Monument,  in  memory  of  our  friendship.     I 
heartily  wish  what  I  have  done  here  were  as  hono- 
raiy  to  that  sa<ared  name,  as  learning,  wit,  and  hu- 
manity, render  those  pieces  which  I  have  taught  the 
reader  how  to  distinguish  for  his.    When  the  play 
above  mentioned  was  last  acted,  there  were  so  many 
applauded  strokes  in  it  which  I  had  from  the  same 
hand,  that  1  thought  very  meanly  of  myself  that  I 
have  never  publidy  acknowledged  them.    After  I 
have  pat  other  friends  upon  importuning  him  to  pub- 
lish dramatic  as  well  as  other  writings  he  has  by  him, 
I  shall  end  what  I*  think  I  am  obliged  to  say  on  this 
head,  by  giving  my  reader  this  hmt  for  the  better 
judging  of  my  productions— that  the  best  comment 
upon  Ihem  would  be  an  account  when  the  patron  to 
The  Tender  Husband  was  in  England  or  abroad. 

The  reader  will  also  find  some  papers  which  ara 
marked  with  the  letter  X,  for  which  he  is  obliged  to 
ihe  ingenious  gentleman  who  diverted  the  town  with 
the  epilogue  to  The  Distressed  Mother.    I  mig^t 

•  Addiion. 
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have  owned  these  several  papers  with  the  free  eon-* 
sent  of  these  gentlemen^  who  (fid  not  write  them  with 
a  design  of  being  known  for  die  authoss,  But9.as  a 
candid  and  sincere  behaviour  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  all  other  considerations^  I  would  not  let. my  heart 
reproach  me  with  a  consciousness  of  having  acquired 
a  praise  which  is  not  my  right. 

The  other  assistances  which  I  have  had  have  been 
conveyed  by  letter;  sometimes  by  whole  papers^  and 
other  times  by  short  hinter  from  unknown  hands.  I 
have  not  b^n  able  to  trace  fav^ours  of  this  kind  with 
any  certainty,  but  the  following  names,  which  I  place 
in  the  order  wherein  I  received  the  obligation,  though 
the  first  I  am  going  to  name  can  hardly  be  mentioned 
in  a  list  wherein  he  would  not  deserve  the  prece- 
dence. The  persona  to  whom  I  am  to  make  these 
acknowledgments  are,  Mr.Henry  Martyn,  Mr.  Pope, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Carey  of  New-College  in  Oxford, 
Mr.  Tickell  of  Queen's  in  the  same  university,  Mr. 
Parnelle,  and  Mr.  Eusden,  of  Trinity  in  Cambridge. 
Thus,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  my  late  friend^ 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  I  have  balanced  my  accounts 
with  all  my  creditors  for  wit  and  learning.  But  as 
these  excellent  performances  would  not  have  seen 
the  light  without  the  means  of  this  paper,  I  may  still 
arrogate  to  myself  the  merit  of  their  being  commn^ 
nicated  to  the  public* 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  but,  having  swelled 
this  work  to  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  papers,  they 
will  be  disposed  into  seven  volumes,  four  of  which 
are  already  published,  and  the  three  others  in  the 
press.  It  will  not  be  demanded  of  me  why  I  now 
leave  off,  though  I  must  own  myself  obliged  to  give 
an  account  to  the  town  of  my  time  hereafter ;  since 
I  retire  when  their  partiality  to  me  is  so  great,  that 
in  edition  of  the  former  volumes  of  Spectators,  of 
above  nine  thousand  each  book,  is  already  sold  off, 
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and  the  tax  on  each  half-sheet  has  brought  into  tbe 
stamp-office,  one  week  with  another,  above  20/*   a 
week  arising  from  the  single  paper,  notwithstanding^ 
it  at  first  reduced  it  to  less  than  half  the  number 
that  was  usually  printed  before  the  tax  was  laid. 

I  humbly  beseech  the  continuance  of  this  inclina- 
tion to  favour  what  I  may  hereafter  produce,  and 
hope  I  have  in  many  occurrences  of  me  tasted  so 
deeply  of  pain  and  sorrow,  that  I  am  proof  against 
much  more  prosperous  circumstances  than  any  ad- 
▼aniages  to  which  my  own  industry  can  possibly 
exalt  me. 

I  am,  my  good-natured  reader, 
Your  most  obedient, 

Most  obliged  humble  servant, 
Richard  Steels. 

Vos  vakte  et  plaudite.    Ter. 

The  following  letter  regards  an  ingenious  set  of 
gentlemen,  who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  make 
me  one  of  their  society. 

<  MR.  SPECTATOR,  Dec.  4, 171S. 

*  The  academy  of  painting,  lately  established  in 
London,  haying  done  you  and  themselyes  the  honour 
to  choose  you  one  of  their  directors ;  that  noble  and 
liyely  art,  which  before  was  entitled  to  your  regard 
as  a  Spectator,  has  an  additional  claim  to  you,  and 
you  seem  to  be  under  a  double  obligation  to  take  some 
care  of  her  interests. 

*  The  honour  of  our  country  is  also  concerned  in 
the  matter  I  am  going  to  lay  before  you.  We  (and 
perhaps  other  nations  as  well  as  we)  haye  a  national 
false  humility  as  well  as  a  national  yain  glory ;  and, 
though  we  boast  ourselyes  to  excel  all  uie  world  in 
things  wherein  we  are  outdone  abroad,  in  other 
things  we  attribute  to  others  a  superiority  which  we 
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onrgelveH  posBess.     This  ia  what  is  done,  particutarly 
iu  tha  art  of  portrait  or  face-paintiiig. 

'  Fainting  is  an  art  of  a  vast  extent,  too  great  by 
much  for  any  mortal  man  to  be  in  full  pOsaesBion  of 
in  all  ita  parts ;  it  is  enough  if  any  one  succeed  in 
painting  laces,  history,  battlea,  landacapes,  sea- 
[Meces,  fruit,  flowers,  or  drolb,  &c.  Nay,  no  man 
ever  was  excellent  in  all  the  branches  (though  many 
in  number)  of  these  several  arts,  for  a  distinct  part  I 
talce  upoame  to  call  every  one  of  those  several  kinds 
of  painting. 

*  And  as  one  man  may  be  a  good  Undsc£K)e 
painter,  but  unable  to  paint  a  face  or  a  history  tole- 
rably well,  and  so  of  the  rest;  one  nation  may  excel 
in  some  Idnds  of  painting,  and  other  kinds  may  thrive 
better  in  other  climates. 

*  Italy  may  have  the  preference  of  all  other  na- 
tions for  history  painting ;  Holland  for  drolls,  and  a 
neat  finished  manner  of  working ;  France  for  gay, 
janty,  flattering  pictures ;  and  England  for  portraits; 
but  to  give  the  honour  of  every  one  of  these  kiods 
of  painting  to  any  one  of  those  nations  on  account 
of  their  excellence  in  any  of  these  parts  of  it,  is  like 
adjudging  the  prize  of  heroic,  dramatic,  lyric,  or  bur- 
lesque poetry,  to  him  who  has  done  well  in  any  one 
of  them. 

'  Where  there  are  the  greatest  geniuses,  and  most 
helps  and  eitcouragemeats,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose an  art  will  amve  to  the  greatest  perfection :  by 
tluB  rule  let  us  conudei  our  own  country  with  respect 
to  Kice-punting.  No  nation  in  the  world  delights  so 
roach  in  having  their  own,  or  friend's  or  relations' 
pifAures ;  wheuer  fh>m  ih&x  national  good-nature, 
or  having  a  love  topaiutjng,  and  not  being  encouraged 
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those  of  any  other  people,  but  mther  they  are  grGSkter; 
for  what  the  antiqae  staPtaes  and  bas-reliefs   urBicli 
Italy  enjoys  are  to  the  history^paintersy  the  beautiful 
and  noble  faces  with  which  England  is  confessed  to 
abound  are  to  faee-painters ;  and;  besides^  we  have 
the  greatest  number  of  the  works  of  the  best  masters 
in  that  kind  of  any  people,  ttot  without  a  competent 
number  of  those  of  the  most  excellent  in  erery  other 
part  of  painting.  And  for  encouragement/ the  wealth 
and  generosity  of  the  English  nation  affords  that  in 
such  a  degree  as  artists  have  no  reason  to  ^tnjilain. 

*  And  accordingly,  in  fact,  face-painting  is  no 
where  so  well  performed  as  in  England:  I  kiiow^ot 
whether  it  has  lain  in  your  way  to  observe  it;  but  I 
have,  and  pretend  to  be  a  tolerable  judge/   i  have 
seen  what  is  done  abroad ;  and  can  assure  ybm  that 
the  honour  of  that  branch  of  painting  is  jusl^y  due 
to  us.    I  appeal  to  the  judicious  ob$ervers^^  for  the 
truth  of  what  I  assert.  If  foreigners  have  oftentimes^ 
or  even  for  the  most  part,'  excelled  our  iiativ&s,  it 
ought  to  be  impnted  to  the  advantages  they  hdre 
met  with  here,  joined  to  their  own  ingenuity  and  in- 
dustry ;  nor  has  any  one  nation  distingui&^bed  them^ 
selves  so  as  to  raise  an  argument  in  favour  of  their 
country :  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  French 
nor  Italians,  nor  any  one  of  either  nation,  notwith-* 
standing  all  our  prejudices  in  their  favour,  have,  or 
ever  had,  for  any  considerable  time,  any  character 
among  us  as  face-painters. 

*  This  honour  is  due  to  our  own  country,  and  has 
been  so  for  near  an  age :  so  tiiat,  instead  of  going  to 
Italy,  or  elsewhere,  one  that  designs  for  portrait- 
painting  ought  to  study  in  Ehglaind.  Hither  such 
should  come  from  Holland,  France j  Italy,  Germany, 
&c.  as  he  that  intends  to  practise  any  other  kinds 
of  painting  should  go  to  those  parts  where  it  is  in 
the  greatest  perfection.  It  is  said  the  blessed  vifgih 
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descended  from  heaven  to  sit  to  St.  Luke.  I  dare 
venture  to  affirm  that,  if  she  should  desire  another 
Madonna  to  be  painted  by  the  life>  she  would  come 
to  England;  and  am  of  opinion  that  your  present 
president,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  from  his  improvement 
since  he  arrived  in  this  kingdom,  would  perform  that 
office  better  than  any  foreigner  living.  I  am,  with  all 
possible  respect,  Sir,  your  most  humble  and 

Most  obedient  servant,  &c.' 

*«*The  ingenious  letter  signed  The  Weather 
Glass,  with  several  others,  were  received,  but  came 
tpo  late. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

It  had  not  come  to  my  knowledge,  when  I  left  off 
the  Spectator,  that  I  owe  several  excellent  sentiments 
and  agreeable  pieces  in  this  work  to  Mr.  Inoe,  of 
6ra/s  Inn.* 

R.  Steele. 

*  This  was  the  concInsioD  of  the  seventh  Tolunie  of  the  Spec^ 
tator,  as  originally  published.  The  intennediate  time  was  filled 
op  by  oar  authors  with  the  Goardian.  See  Fcefase  to  this  editijnu 
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Qualis  abt  in  locem  colaber,  mala  gramina  pastQ8« 
Frigida  sob  terr&  tamidum  qaem  brama  tegebat. 
Nunc  positb  novos  exnviis,  nitidoaqoe  javentft, 
Lubiica  convolvit  snblato  pectore  terga 
Ardaas  ad  solem,  et  lingau  micat  ore  trisalds. 

ViBO.  ^n.  ii.  471. 

So  shines,  renew'd  in  yotttb»  the  crested  snake. 
Who  slept  the  winter  in  a  thorny  bralLe  ', 
And,  casting  off  his  slough  when  spring  returns, 
Now  looks  aloft,  and  with  new  glory  bnms : 
Restored  with  pois'noos  herbs,  his  ardent  udes 
Reflect  the  son,  and  rais'd  on  spires  he  rides ', 
High  o'er  the  grass  hissing  he  rolls  along. 
And  brandishes  by  fits  his  forkj  tongne.<^DBTiav* 

Upon  laying  down  the  office  of  Spectator,  I  ac- 
quainted the  world  with  my  design  of  electing  a  new 
claby  and  of  opening  my  mouth  in  it  after  a  most  so- 
lemn manner.  Bo&  the  election  and  the  ceremony 
are  now  past ;  but  not  finding  it  so  easy,  as  I  at 
first  imagined,  to  break  through  a  fifty  years'  silence, 
I  would  not  venture  into  the  world  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  who  pretends  to  talk  like  other  peo- 
ple, until  I  had  arrived  at  a  full  freedom  of  speech. 

I  shall  reserve  for  another  time  the  history  of  such 
club  or  clubs  of  which  I  am  now  a  talkative  but  un« 
worthy  member ;  and  shall  here  give  an  account  of 
this  surprising  change  which  has  been  produced  in 
me,  and  whicn  I  look  upon  to  be  as  remarkable  an 
accident  as  any  recorded  in  history,  since  that  which 
happened  to  me  son  of  Crcesus,  after  having  been 
many  years  as  much  tongue-tied  as  myself. 

Upon  the  first  opening  of  my  mouth  I  made  a 
speech,  consisting  of  about  half  a  dozen  well-tumed 
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periods ;  |>ut  grew  so  very  koarse  upon  it,  that  for 
three  days  together,  instead  of  finding  the  use  of  my 
tongue,  I  was  afraid  that  I  had  quite  lost  it  Be- 
sides, the  unusual  extension  of  my  muscles  on  this 
occasion  made  my  face  ache  on  both  sides  to  such  a 
degree,  that  nothing  but  an  invincible  resolution  and 
p^severance  could  have  prevented  me  from  falling 
back  to  my  monosyllables. 

s,  I  afterward  made  several  essays  towards  speak- 
ing; and  that  I  might  not  be  startled  at  my  own 
voice  which  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once, 
I  used  to  read  aloud  in  my  chamber,  and  have  often 
stood  in  the  middle  of  uie  street  to  call  a  coach, 
where  I  knew  there  was  none  within  hearing. 

When  I  was  thus  grown  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  my  own  voice,  I  laid  hold  of  all  opportunities 
to  exert  it  Not  caring  however  to  spedk  much  by 
myself,  and  to  draw  upon  me  the  whole  attention  of 
those  I  conversed  with,  I  used  for  some  time  to  walk 
every  morning  in  the  Mall,  and  talk  in  chorus  with 
a  parcel  of  Frenchmen.  I  found  my  modesty  greatly 
relieved  by  the  communicative  temper  of  thu  nation, 
who  are  so  very  sociable  as  to  think  they  are  never 
better  company  than  when  they  are  all  opening  at 
the  same  time. 

I  then  fancied  I  might  receive  great  benefit  from 
female%onversation,  and  that  I  should  have  a  con- 
venience of  talking  with  the  greater  freedom  when 
I  was  not  under  any  impediment  of  thinking:  I 
therefore  threw  myself  into  an  assembly  of  ladies, 
but  could  not  for  my  life  get  in  a  word  among  them ; 
and  found  that  if  1  did  not  change  my  company  I 
was  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  my  primitive  ta- 
citurnity. 

The  coffee-houses  have  ever  since  been  my  chief 
places  of  resort,  where  I  have  made  the  greatest  im- 
provements ;  in  order  to  which  I  have  taken  a  parti- 
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colar  caie  aever  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  i^ith  the 
man  I  conversed  with.  I  was  a  tory  at  Button's,  and 
a  wlug  at  Child'si  a  friend  to  the  Englishman^  or  an 
advocate  for  the  Examiner,  as  it  best  served  my 
turn :  some  fancy  me  a  great  enemy  to  the  French 
kmg,  though  in  reality  I  only  make  use  of  him  for  a 
help  to  discourse.     In  short,  1  vnrangle  and  dispute 
for  exercise ;  and  have  carried  this  point  so  far,  that 
I  was  once  like  to  have  been  run  through  the  bodjr 
for  making  a  little  too  free  with  my  betters. 

hi  a  wcNrdy  I  am  quite  another  man  to  what  I  was. 


-Nil  fuit  anqaam 


Tun  dupar  tibt  Hob.  1  Sat  iii.  18. 

Nothmg  was  erer  so  unlike  itself. 

My  old  acquaintance  scarce  knew  me ;  nay,  I  was 
asked  the  other  day  by  a  Jew  at  Jonathan's  whether 
I  was  not  related  to  a  dumb  gentleman,  who  used  to 
come  to  that  coffee-house  ?  But  I  think  I  never  was 
better  pleased  in  my  life  than  about  a  week  ago, 
when,  as  I  was  battling  it  across  the  table  with  a 
young  Templar,  his  companion  gave  him  a  pull  by 
the  sleeve,  begging  him  to  come  away,  for  that  the 
old  prig  would  talk  him  to  death. 

Being  now  a  very  good  proficient  in  discourse,  I 
shall  appear  in  the  world  with  this  addition  to  my 
character,  that  my  countrymen  may  reap  the  fruite 
of  my  new-acquired  loquacity. 

Those  who  have  been  present  at  public  disputes 
in  the  university  know  that  it  is  usual  to  maintain 
heresies  for  argument's  sake.  I  have  heard  a  man  a 
most  impudent  Socinian  for  half  an  hour,  who  has 
been  an  orthodox  divine  all  his  life  after.  I  have 
taken  the  same  method  to  accomplish  myself  in  the 
gift  of  utterance,  having  talked  above  a  twelve- 
month, not  so  much  for  uie  benefit  of  my  hearers, 
as  of  myself.    But,  since  I  have  now  gained  the  fa- 
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calty  I  have  been  so  long  endeavouring  after,  I  intend 
to  make  a  right  use  of  it,  and  shall  think  myself 
obliged  for  the  future  to  speak  always  in  truth  and 
sincerity  of  heart.  While  a  man  is  learning  to  fence^ 
he  practises  both  on  friend  and  foe ;  but  when  he  is 
a  master  in  the  art,  he  never  exerts  it  but  on  what 
he  thinks  on  the  right  side. 

That  this  last  allusion  may  not  give  my  reader  a 
wrong  idea  of  my  design  in  this  papef,  I  must  here 
inform  him,  that  the  author  of  it  is  of  no  faction ; 
that  he  is  a  friend  to  no  interests  but  those  of  truth 
and  virtue ;  nor  a  foe  to  any  but  those  of  vice  and 
folly.  Though  I  make  more  noise  in  the  world  than 
I  used  to  do,  I  am  still  resolved  to  act  in  it  as  an  in- 
different spectator.  It  is  not  my  ambition  to  increase 
the  number  either  of  wigs  or  tories,  but  of  wise  and 
good  men ;  and  1  could  heartily  wish  there  were  not 
faults  common  to  both  parties,  which  afford  me  suf- 
ficient matter  to  work  upon,  without  descending  to 
those  which  are  peculiar  to  either. 

If  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety,  we 
ought  to  think  ourselves  the  securest  nation  in  the 
world.  Most  of  our  garrets  are  inhabited  by  states- 
men, who  watch  over  the  liberties  of  their  country, 
and  make  a  shift  to  keep  themselves  from  starving 
by  taking  into  their  care  the  properties  of  their  fel- 
low-subjects. 

As  these  politicians  of  both  sides  have  already 
worked  the  nation  into  a  most  unnatural  fenAent,  I 
shall  be  eo  far  from  endeavouring  to  raise  it  to  a 
greater  height,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  shall  be  the 
chief  tendency  of  my  papers  to  inspire  my  country- 
men with  a  mutual  good-will  and  benevolence. 
Whatever  faults  either  party  may  be  guilty  of,  they 
are  rather  inflamed  than  cured  by  those  reproaches 
which  they  cast  upon  one  another.  The  most  likely 
method  of  rectifying  any  man's  conduct  is  by  recom- 
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meading  to  him  the  piinciples  of  truth  and  honour, 
lel^ion  and  virtue ;  and  so  long  as  he  acts  with  an 
eye  to  these  princ^es,  whatever  party  he  is  of,  he 
cannot  fail  of  being  a  good  Englishman,  and  a  lover 
of  his  country. 

As  for  the  persons  concerned  in  this  work,  the 
names  of  all  of  them,  or  at  least  of  such  as  desire  it, 
shall  be  published  hereafter;  until  which  time  I  must 
entreat  the  courteous  reader  to  suspend  his  curioaity, 
and  rather  to  consider  what  is  written  than  who  they 
are  that  write  it 

Having  thns  adjusted  ail  necessary  preliminaries 
with  my  reader^  I  shall  not  trouble  him  wilii  any  more 
fire&Uyij  discourses,  but  proceed  in  my  old  method, 
and  entertain  him  with  speculations  on  every  useful 
subject  that  falls  in  my  way« 


N«557.    MONDAY,  JUNE  21,  1714. 


Qaippe  domam  timet  ambigaam,  Tyriosqae  biliogues. 

ViRO.  i£n.  i.  665, 

He  fean  the  ambigooos  race,  and  Tyrians  double-tongued. 

^  There  is  nothing,'  says  Plato,  *  so  delightful  as  the 
hearing  or  the  speaking  of  truth/  For  this  reason 
there  is  no  conversation  so  agreeable  as  that  of  the 
man  of  integrity,  who  hears  without  any  intention  to 
betray,  and  speaks  without  an  intention  to  deceive. 
Among  all  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  Cato, 
I  do  not  remember  one  that  more  redounds  to  his 
honour  than  the  following  passage  related  by.  Plu- 
tarch. As  an  advocate  was  pleading  the  cause  of 
his  client  before  one  of  the  preetors,  he  could  only 
produce  ai  single  witness  in  a  point  where  the  law 
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Fequired  the  testimony  of  two  persons;  upon  which 
the  advocate  insisted  -on  the  integrity  of  that  person 
whom  he*  had  produced ;  but  the  prc^tor  told  him, 
that  where  law  required  two  witnesses  he  would  not 
accept  of  one,  though  it  were  Cato  himself.  Such  a 
speech  from  a  person  who  sat  at  the  head  of  a  court 
of  justice,  while  Cato  was  still  living,  shews  us,  more 
than  a  thousand  examples,  the  high  reputation  this 
great  man  had  gained  amx)ng  his  contemporaries 
upon  the  account  of  his  sincerity. 

When  such  an  inflexible  integrity  is  a  little  soft- 
ened and  qualified  by  thB  rules  of  conversation  and 
good  breeding,  there  is  not  a  more  shining  virtue  in 
the  whole  catalogue  of  social  duties.  A  man  how- 
ever ought  to  take  great  care  not  to  polish  himself 
out  of  his  veracity,  nor  to  refine  his  behaviour  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  virtue. 

This  subject  is  exquisitely  treated  in  the  most  ele- 
gant sermon  of  the  great  British  preacher*.  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  transcribe  out  of  it  two  or  three  sen- 
tences as  a  proper  introduction  to  a  very  curious  let- 
ter, which  I  shall  make  the  chief  entertainment  of 
this  speculation. 

'  The  old  English  plainness  and  sincerity,  that 
generous  integrity  of  nature,  and  honesty  of  disposi- 
tion, which  always  argues  true  greatness  of  mind, 
and  is  usually  accompanied  with  undaunted  courage 
and  resolution,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  among  us. 

*The  dialect  of  conversation  is  now-a-days  so 
swelled  with  vanity  and  compliment,  and  so  surfeited 
(as  I  may  say)  of  expressions  of  kindness  and  respect, 
that  if  a  man  that  lived  an  age  or  two  ago  should 
return  into  the  world  again,  he  would  really  want  a 
dictionary  to  help  him  to  understand  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  to  know  the  true  intrinsic  value  of  the 
phrase  in  fashion ;  and  would  hardly  at  first  b^^' 

*  Archbishop  Tillotson,  toI.  ii.  fenoon  i.  p.  7.  edit  ir 
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at  what  a  low  rate  the  highest  strains  and  exprea- 
sioDS  of  kindness  imaginable  do  commonly  pass  io 
current  payment;  and  when  he  should  come  to  un- 
derstand it,  it  would  be  a  ereat  while  before  he  could 
bring  himself  with  a  good  countenance,  and  a  gpood 
conscience,  to  converse  with  men  upon  equal  terms 
and  in  their  own  way. 

I  have  by  me  a  letter  which  I  look  upon  as  &  great 
curiosity,  and  which  may  serve  as  an  exemplificaetkm. 
to  the  foregoing  passage,  cited  out  of  this  most  excel- 
lent prelate.  It  is  saia  to  have  been  written  in  King* 
Charles  the  Second's  reign  by  the  ambassador  o£ 
Bantam*,  a  little  after  his  arrival  in  England. 

«MAST£a, 

*  The  people  where  I  now  am  have  tongues  farther 
from  their  hearts  dian  from  London  to  Bantam,  and 
thou  knowest  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  these  places 
do  not  know  what  is  done  in  the  other.     They  call 
thee  and  thy  subjects  barbarians,  because  we  speak, 
what  we  mean ;  and  account  themselves  a  civilized 
people,  because  they  speak  one  thing  and  mean  an- 
other :  truth  they  caU  barbarity,  and  f^ehood  polite- 
ness. Upon  my  first  landing,  one,  who  was  sent  from 
the  king  of  this  place  to  meet  me,,  told  me  that  he 
was  ex^emely  sorry  for  the  storm  I  had  met  with  just 
before  my  arrival.    I  was  troubled  to  hear  him  grieve 
and  afflict  himself  upon  my  account;  but  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  smiled,  and  was  as  merry  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.     Another  who  came  with 
him  told  me,  by  my  interpreter,  he  should  be  glad 
to  do  me  any. service  that  lay  in  his  power,    l^n 
which  I  desired  him  to  carry  one  of  my  portmanteaus 
for  me ;  but,  instead  of  serving  me  according  to  his 
promise,  he  laughed,  and  bid  another  do  it.  I  lodged 
the  first  week  at  the  house  of  one  who  desired  me  to 

«  In  1^89. 
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think  myselfat  home,  and  to  consider  hb  house  as 
my  own.  Accordingly,  I  the  next  morning  began 
to  knock  down  one  of  the  walls  of  it,  in  order  to  let 
in  the  fresh  air,  and  had  packed  up  some  of  the 
household  goods,  of  which  I  intended  to  have  made 
thee  a  present ;  but  the  false  varlet  no  sooner  saw 
me  fallmg  to  work,  but  he  sent  word  to  desire  me  to 

five  over,  for  that  he  would  have  no  such  doings  in 
is  house.  I  had  not  been  long  in  this  nation  before 
I  was  told  by  one,  for  whom  I  had  asked  a  certain 
favour  from  the  chief  of.  the  king's  servants,  whom 
they  here  call  the  lord-treasurer,  that  I  had  eternally 
obliged  him.  I  was  so  surprised  at  his  gratitude, 
that  I  could  not  forbear  saying,  *'  What  service  is 
there  which  one  man  can  do  for  another,  that  can 
oblige  him  to  all  eternity  V  However,  I  only  asked 
him,  for  my  reward,  that  he  would  lend  me  his  eldest 
daughter  during  my  stay  in  this  country;  but  I 
quickly  found  that  he  was  as  treacherous  as  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen. 

'  At  my  first  going  to  court,  one  of  the  great  men 
almost  put  me  out  of  countenance,  by  asking  ten 
thousand  pardons  of  me  for  only  treading  by  acci- 
dent upon  my  toe.  They  call  this  kind  of  lie  a  com- 
pliment ;  for,  when  they  are  civil  to  a  great  man, 
they  tell  him  untruths,  for  which  thou  wouldest  order 
any  of  thy  officers  of  state  to  receive  a  hundred  blows 
upon  his  foot.  I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  negotiate 
any  thing  with  this  people,  since  there  is  so  little 
credit  to  be  given  to  them.  When  I  go  to  see  the 
king's  scribe,  I  am  generally  told  that  he  is  not  at 
home,  though  perhaps  I  saw  him  go  into  his  house 
almost  the  very  moment  before.  Thou  wouldest 
fancy  that  the  whole  nation  are  physicians,  for  the 
first  question  they  always  ask  me  is,  how  I  do  :  I 
have  this  question  put  to  me  above  a  hundred  times 
a-day.  -Nay^  they  are  not  only  thus  inquisitive  after 
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my  health,  but  wish  it  in  a  more  solemn  maniier^ 
with  a  full  glaM  in  their  hands,  every  time  I  sit  -with 
them  at  table,  diough  at  the  same  time  they  iv^onld 
persuade  me  to  drink  their  liquors  in  such  qoantities 
as  I  have  found  by  experience  will  make  me  sick. 
They  often  pretend  to  pray  for  thy  health  also  in  the 
same  manner ;  but  I  have  more  reason  to  expect  it 
from  thp  goodness  of  thy  constitution  than  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  wishes.    May  thy  slave  escape  in 
safety  from  this  double-tongued  race  of  men,  and 
live  to  lay  himself  once  more  at  thy  feet  in  the  royal 
city  of  Bantam !' 


N*  558.    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  2a,  1714. 


Qot  fit,  Mecenas,  ot  nemo,  quaro  sibi  sortem 

Sea  ratio  dederit,  aea  fon  objecerit,  lUk 

Contentos  vivat:  laadet  dWersa  seqaentes? 

O  fortonati  mercatores,  gravis  annis 

Miles  ait,  multo  jam  fractas  membra  labore  ! 

Contri  roercator,  navem  jactantibus  aastris, 

MiliUa  est  potior.    Qaid  enim  ?  concorritor ;  faorar 

Momento  cita  mors  venit,  aat  victoria  Ista. 

Agricolam  laudat  juris  legumqae  peritus, 

Sob  galli  cantum  consultor  ubi  ostia  pulsat. 

Ille,  datis  vadibos,  qui  rare  extractus  in  urbem  est. 

Solos  felices  viventes  damat  in  urbe. 

Csteia  de  genere  hoc  (adeo  sunt  multa)  loquacem 

Deiassare  valent  Fabiura.     Ne  te  merer,  audi 

Quo  rem  deducam.    Si  quis  Deus,  en  ego,  dicat, 

Jam  faciam  quod  vnlds ;  eris  to,  qui  modd  miles, 

Mercator  -,  in  consultus  mod6  rusticus.    Hinc  vos^ 

Vos  hinc  mutatis  discedite  partibus.    £ja. 

Quid  statis  ?  Nolint.    Atqui  licet  esse  beatis. 

HoR.  1  Sat.  i.  f , 

Whence  is't,  Maecenas,  that  so  few  approve 
The  state  they're  plac'd  in,  and  inclined  to  rove  r 
Whether  against  their  will  by  fate  irapos'd, 
Or  by  consent  and  prudent  choice  espous'd  ?      '^  ^ 
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H^ipj  the  iperehiot !  tlw  old  wMin  cries. 

Broke  wilb  btigoej  ud  oulike  enterpriie. 

Tbe  merchwil,  when  ihe  dteaded  humcane 

Tima  his  wetdlby  ctrgo  int  tbe  nuD, 

Apphodi  Ike  wuiaid  toil)  efaauopdn: 

Then  an  enaigmitM  won  deddei  jvorMgoi, 

BnTtl;  to  <Ue,  ocMBe  Tklorioiu  borne. 

Tin  Uw;ei  vowi  Ihe  Suinei'*  life  is  belt, 

VlhtD  u  tbe  dawn  the  clieoti  bicak  Ida  reiL 

Hi*  farmer,  hiTing  put  in  bail  t*  appeal, 

Aad  fotc'd  to  town,  criea  tbej  ace  bap[^est  Ikne  : 

With  tbooiaudi  more  of  thla  incoiiiUiit  race. 

Would  tire  e'en  FatHiu  to  relate  eacb  case. 

Not  to  detain  jou  longer,  piav  attend 

nieusueof  aJthit :  Shodd  Jore  deieend. 

And  grant  to  evEr;  man  hli  luh  demand. 

To  ran  hii  lengths  witli  a  ne^eotful  hand ; 

FinI,  Riant  (he  haiau'd  vamot  a  release. 

Bid  hiiu  to  trade,  aitd  try  the  faithless  seas, 

To  pnTChase  treaiais  uid  dedining  ease : 

Next,  call  the  pleader  from  his  ieunsd  strife. 

To  tlie  calm  bleidngi  of  ■  COnntiy  life  : 

And  with  these  separate  demaods  dismiu 

Each  suppliant  to  enjoy  the  promii'd  bliss : 

Don't  JOU  believe  they'd  run !    Not  one  will  aeys. 

Though  proffer'd  to  be  happy  from  above. — HokxtcE. 

It  ii  a  celebrated  thought  of  Socrates,  that  if  all  th« 
mUfortimes  of  mankind  were  cast  into  a  puUic 
stock,  in  order  to  be  equally  distributed  among  the 
vhole  species,  those  who  now  think  themselveB  the 
most  unhappy  would  prefer  tbe  share  thev  are  al- 
ready possessed  of  bmre  that  which  would  fall  to 
them  by  such  a  division.  Horace  has  carried  this 
thought  a  e^reat  deal  farther  in  the  motto  of  my 
paper,  whicb  implies,  that  the  hardships  or  misfoi- 
tunea  «re  lie  under  are  more  easy  to  us  than  those 
of  any  other  person  would  be,  in  case  we  could 
change  conditions  with  him. 

As  I  was  ruminating  upon  these  two  « 
seated  in  my  elbow-chair,  I  insensibly  I 
when  on  a  sudden  methought  there  wa 
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malioD  made  by  Japiter,''that  every  mortal  yttould 
bring  in  his  griefs  and  odamitiesy  and  throw  them 
together  in  aheap.    There  was  a  large  plain  ap- 
pomted  for  this  purpose.    I  took  my  stand  in  the 
centre  of  it,  and  saw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleaBure 
the  whole  human  species  marching  one  qiter  an- 
other, and  throwing  down  their  several  loads,  which 
immediately  grew  up  into  a  prodigious  mountain, 
that  seemed  to  rise  above  the  clouds. 

There  was  a  certain  lady  of  a  thin  aiiy  shape, 
who  was  very  active  in  this  solemnity.    She  carried 
a  magnifying  glass  in  one  of  her  Imnds,  and  was 
clothed  in  a  loose  flowiqg  robe,  embroidered  with 
several  figures  of  fiends  and  spectreS)  that  discovered 
themselves  in  a  thousand  chimericsJ  shapes  as  her 
garment  hovered  in  the  wind.  There  was  something 
wild  and  distracted  in  her  lodks.    Her  name  .was 
Fancy*    She  led  up  every  mortal  to  the  appointed 
place,  after  having  very  officiously  assisted  him  in 
making  up  his  pack,  and  laying  it  upon  his  shoul- 
ders.  My  heart  melted  within  me  to  see  my  fellow- 
creatures  groaning  under  their  respective  burdens, 
and  to  consider  that  prodigious  bulk  of  human  ca- 
lamities which  lay  berore  me. 

There  were  however  several  persons  who  gave  me 
great  diversion  upon  this  occasion.  I  obsenred  one 
bringing  in  a  fardel  very  carefully  concealed  under 
an  old  embroidered  cloak,  which,  upon  his  throwing 
it  into  the  heap,  I  discovered  to  be  Poverty.  Another, 
after  a  great  deal  of  puffing,  threw  down  his  lu^age, 
which,  upon  examimng,  I  found  to  be  his  wife. 

There  were  multitudes  of  lovers  saddled  with  very 
whimsical  burdens  composed  of  daits  and  flames ; 
but,  what  was  very  odd,  though  they  sighed  as  if 
their  hearts  would  break  under  these  bundles  of  ca- 
lamities, they  could  not  persuade  themselves  to  cast 
them  into  the  heap,  when  they  came  up  to  it;  but. 
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after  a  few  fainit  efforts,  shook  their  heads,  and 
marched  away  as  heavy  loaden  as  they  came.  I  saw 
multitudes  of  old  women  throw  down  their  wrinkles, 
and  several  young  ones  who  stripped  themselves  of 
a  tawny  skin.  There  were  very  great  heaps-  of  red 
noses,  large  lips,  and  rusty  teeth.  The  truth  of  it  is,. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  the  greatest  part  of  tl^e  moun- 
tain made  up  of  bodily  deformities.  Observing  one 
advancing  towards  the  heap  with  a  larger  cargo 
than  ordinary  upon  his  back,  I  found  upon  his  near 
approach  that  it  was  only  a  natural  hump,  which  he 
disposed  of  with  great  joy  of  heart  among  this  col- 
lection of  human  miseries*  There  were  likewise  dis- 
tempers of  all  sorts-;  though  I  could  not  but  observe, 
that  there  were  many  more  imaginary .  than  seal. 
One  little  packet  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of, 
which  was  a  comj^lication  of  all  the  diseases  incident 
to  human  nature,  and  was  in  the  hand  of  a  great 
many  fine  people ;  this  was  called  the  spleen.  But 
what  most  of  all  surprised  me,  was  a  remark  I  made, 
that  there  was  not  a  single  vice  or  folly  thrown  into 
the  whole  heap ;  at  which  I  was  very  much  asto- 
nished, having  concluded  within  myself,  that  every 
one  would  take  this  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  his 
passions,  prejudices,  and  fraikies. 

I  took  notice  in  particular  of  a  very  profligate  fel- 
low, who  I  did  not  question  came  loaden  with  his 
crimes :  but  upon  searching  into  his  bundle  I  found 
that,  instead  of  throwing  his  guilt  from  him,  he  had 
only  laid  down  his  memory.  He  wa»  foUowed  by 
another  worthless  rogue,  who  flung  away  his  mo- 
des^  instead  of  his  ignorance. 

When  the  whole  race  of  mankind  had  thus  cast 
their  burdens,  the  phantom  which  had  been  so  busy 
on  this  occasion,  sieeing  me  an  idle  Spectator  of  what 
had  passed,  approached  towards  me.  I  grew  un- 
easy at  her  presence,  when  of  a  sudden  she  held  her 
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iikagntfying*s;laM  Ml  before  my  eyes.    I  no  sooner 
saw  my  face  in  it,  but  was  startled  at  the  shortness 
of  it,  which  now  appeared  to  me  in  its  utmost  ag'- 
gravation.   The  immoderate  breadth  of  the  features 
made  me  very  much  out  of  humour  with  my  own 
countenance,  upon  which  I  threw  it  from  me  like  a 
mask.  It  happened  very  luckily  that  one  who  stood 
by  me  had  just  before  thrown  down  his  visage,  which 
it  seems  was  too  long  for  him.  It  was  indeed  extend- 
ed to  a  most  shameful  length ;  I  believe  the  very 
chin  was,  modestly  speaking,  as  long  as  mv  whole 
face.    We  had  both  of  us  an  opportunity  of  mend- 
ing ourselves ;  and  all  the  contributions  beine  nOw 
brought  in,  everv  man  was  at  liberty  to  exchange 
his  misfortunes  for  those  of  another  person.    But  as 
there  arose  many  new  incidents  in  the  sequel  of  my 
vision,  I  shall  reserve  them  for  the  subject  of  my 
next  paper. 


N»  569.    FRIDAY,  JUNE  25,  1714. 


Qaid  caasa  est,  meritd  qain  nils  Jnpiter  ambas 
Iratoa  boocas  inflet.  Deque  se  fore  posthac 
Tarn  frcilem  dicat,  votis  nt  prsbeat  aurem? 

Hqr.  1  Sat.  i.  SO. 

Were  it  not  just  that  Jove,  proyok'd  to  heat,  ^ 

Should  drive  these  trifles  ^m  the  hallow'd  seat, 

And  nnrelentiiig  stand  when  thej  entreat? — HonvmoK. 

Ik  my  last  paper  I  gave  my  reader  a  sight  of  that 
mountain  of  miseries  "which  was  made  up  of  those 
several  calamities  that  afflict  the  minds  of  men.  I  I 
saw  with  unspeakable  pleasure  the  whole  species  | 
thus  delivered  from  its  sorrows ;  though  at  the  same 
time,  as  we  stood  round  the  heap,  and  surveyed  the 
several  materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  there 
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waa  scarcely  a  mortal  in  this  vast  multitude,  who 
did  not  discover  what  he  thought  pleasures  and, 
blessings  of  life,  and  wondered  how  the  owners  i^ 
them  ever  came  to  look  upon  them  as  burdens  and 
grievances. 

As  we  were  regarding  very  attentively  this  con- 
fusion of  miseries,  this  chaos  of  calamity,  Jupiter 
issued  out  a  second  proclamation,  that  every  one 
was  now  at  liberty  to  exchange  his  affliction,  and  to 
return  to  hia  habitation  with  apy  such  other  bundle 
as  should  be  delivered  to  him. 

Upon  this.  Fancy  began  again  to  bestir  herself, 
and,  parcelling  out  the  whole  heap  with  incredible 
activity,  recommended  to  every  one  his  particular 
packet.    The  hurry  and  confusion  at  this  time  was 
not  to  be  expressed.    Some  observations  which  I 
made  upon  the  occasion  I  shall  communicate  to  the 
puWe.    A  venerable  gray-headed  man,  who  had 
laid  jdown  the  cholic>  and  who  I  found  wanted  a  heir 
to  his  estate,  snatched  up  an  undutiful  son  that  had 
been  thrown  into  the  heap  by  his  angry  father.  The 
graceless  youth,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
pulled  the  old  gentleman  by  the  beard,  and  had 
liked  to  have  knocked  his  brains  out ;  so  that  meet- 
ing the  true  father,  who  came  towards  him  with  a  fit 
of  the  gripes,  he  begged  him  to  take  his  son  again, 
and  give  him  back  his  cholic ;  but  they  were  inca- 
pable either  of  them  to  recede  from  the  choice  they 
had  made.    A  poor  galley-slave,  who  had  thrown 
down  his  chains,  took  up  the  gout  in  their  stead,  but 
made  such  wry  faces,  that  one  might  easily  perceive 
he  was  no  great  gainer  by  the  bargain.     It  was 
pleasant  enough  to  see  the.  several  exchanges  that 
were  made,  for  sickness  against  poverty,  hunger 
i^nst  want  of  appetite,  and  care  against  pain. 

The  female  world  were  very  busy  among  them- 
selves in  bartering  for  features ;  one  was  trucking  a 
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lock  of  gray  hairs  for  a  carbuncle,  another  m 
making  orer  a  short  waist  for  a  pair  of  round  shoi 
ders,  and  a  third  cheapening  a  bad  face  for  a  Ic 
reputation :  but  on  M  tnese  occasions  there  "was  n 
one  of  them  who  did  not  think  the  new  blemish,  i 
soon  as  she  had  got  it  into  her  possession,  muc 
more  disagreeable  than  the  old  one.  I  made  tli 
same  obserration  on  eyery  other  misfortune  or  cala 
mity  which  every  one  in  the  assembly  brought  upo: 
himself  in  lieu  of  what  he  had  parted  with :  whethe 
it  be  that  all  the  evils  which  befal  us  are  in  som< 
measure  suited  and  proportioned  to  our  streng^,  o] 
that  every  evil  becomes  more  supportaUe  by.  oui 
being  accustomed  to  it,  I  shall  not  determine. 

I  could  not  from  my  heart  forbear  pitying  the 
poor  hump-backed  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  for- 
mer paper,  who  went  off  a*  very  well-shaped  person 
with  a  stone  in  his  bladder ;  nor  the  fine  gentleman 
who  had  struck  up  this  bargain  with  him,  that  limped 
through  a  whole  assembly  of  ladies,  who  used  to 
admire  him,  with  a  pair  of  shoulders  peqping  over 
his  head. 

I  must  not  omit  my  own  particular  adventure. 
My  friend  with  a  long  visage  nad  no  sooner  taken  , 
upon  him  my  short  face,  but  he  made  such  a  gro-  i 
tesque  figure  in  it,  that  as  I  looked  upon  him  I  could  j 
not  forbear  laughing  at  myself,  insomuch  that  I  put 
my  own  face  out  of  coantenance;    The  poor  gentle- 
man was  80  sensible  of  the  ridicule,  that  I  found  he 
was  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done :  on  the  other 
side,  I  found  that  I  myself  had  no  great  reason  to 
triumph,  for  as  I  went  to  touch  my  forehead  I  missed 
the  place,  and  clapped  my  finger  upon  my  upper  lip. 
Besides,  as  my  nose  was  exceeding  prominent,  I 
gave  it  two  or  diree  unlucky  knocks  as  I  was  playing 
my  hand  about  my  face,  and  aiming  at  some  other 
part  of  it.     I  saw  two  other  gentlemen  by  me  who 
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were  in  the  same  ridiculous  circumstances.  These 
had  made  a  foolish  swop  between  a  couple  of  thick 
bandy  legs  and  two  long  trapsticks  that  had  no 
calves  to  them.  One  of  these  looked  like  a. man 
walking  upon  stilts,  and  was  so  lifted  up  into  the 
air,  above  his  ordinary  height,  that  his  head  turned 
round  with  it ;  while  the  other  made  such  awkward 
circles,  as  he  attempted  to  walk,  that  he  scarcely 
knew  how  to  move  forward  upon  his  new  supporters. 
Observing  him  to  be  a  pleasant  kind  of  fellow,  I 
stuck  my  cane  in  the  ground,  and  told  him  I  would 
lay  him  a  bottle  of  wine  that  he  did  not  march  up  to 
it  on  a  line  that  I  drew  for  him  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  heap  was  at  last  distributed  among  the  two 
sexes,  who  made  a  most  piteous  sight,  as  they  wan- 
dered up  and  down  under  the  pressure  of  their  se- 
veral burdens.  The  whole  plain  was  filled  with, 
murmurs  and  complaints,  groans  and  lamentations. 
Jupiter  at  length  taking  compassion  on  the  poor 
mortals,  ordered  them  a  second  time  to  lay  down 
their  loads,  with  a  design  to  give  every  one  his  own 
again.  They  discharged  themselves  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure :  after  which,  the  phantom  who  had 
led  them  into  such  gross  delusions  was  commanded 
to  disappear.  There  was  sent  in  her  stead  a  goddess 
of  a  quite  different  figure :  her  motions  were  steady 
and  composed,  and  her  aspect  serious,  but  cheerful. 
She  every  now  and  then  cast  her  eyes  towards  hesu 
yen,  and  fixed  them  upon  Jupiter :  her  name  was 
Patience.  She  had  no  sooner  placed  herself  by  (the 
Mount  of  Sorrows,  but,  what  I  thought  very  remark- 
able, the  whole  heap  sunk  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
did  not  appear  a  third  part  so  big  as  it  was  beforck 
She  afterward  returned  every  man  his  own  proper 
calamity,  and  teaching  him  how  to  bear  it  in  the 
most  commodious  manner,  he  marched  off  with  it 
contentedly,  being  very  well  pleased  that  he  had  not 
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betit  left  to  liiB  own  choice  as  to  the  kind  o£  ei 
wUeh  fell  to  his  lot. 

Betides  the  several  pieces  of  morality  to  be  drai 
out  of  this  vision,  I  learnt  from  it  never  to  repine 
my  own  misfortunes,  or  to  envy  the  happiness 
another,  since  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  for 
a  right  judgment  of  his  neighbour's  sufferin^ii ;  f< 
iHiich  reason  also  I  have  determined  never  to  thin 
too  lighUy  of  another's  complaints,  but  to  regard  th 
sorrows  of  my  fellow-creatures  with  sentiments  c 
humanity  and  compassion. 


N«  560.    MONDAY,  JUNE  28,  1714. 


•^— Veiba  intennissa  letentet — Ovid.  McU  i.  747. 
He  tries  his  tongue,  his  sileuce  sofdy  breaks. — Drtosk. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  famous  conjurer,  who, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  has  studied 
himself  dumb ;  for  which  reason,  as  it  is  believed, 
he  delivers  out  his  oracles  in  writing.  Be  that  as  it 
will,  the  blind  Teresias  was  not  more  famous  in 
Greece  than  this  dumb  artist  has  been  for  some 
years  last  past  in  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster. Thus  much  for  the  profound  gentleman 
who  honours  me  with  the  following  epistle. 

<  SIB,  From  my  Cell,  Jane  S4, 1714. 

*  Being  informed  that  you  have  lately  got  the  use 
of  your  tongue,  I  have  sdtae  thoughts  of  following 
your  example,  that  I  may  be  a  fortUne-tellef  pro- 
perly speaking.  I  am  grown  wieary  of  my  tacitur- 
nity, and  having  served  my  country  many  years  un- 
der the  title  of  **  the  dumb  doctor,"  I  shall  now  pro- 
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phfssy  by  word  of  mouth,  and  (as  Mr.  Lee  says  of 
th^  magpie,  who  you  know  was  a  great  fortune- 
teller among  the  ancients)  chatter  futurity.  I  haye 
hitherto  chosen  to  receive  questions  and  return  an>> 
swers  in  writing,  that  I  might  avoid  the  tediousness 
and  trouble  of  debates,  my  querists  being  generally 
of  a  humour  to  think  that  they  have  never  predic- 
tions enpugh  for  their  money.  In  short,  Sir,  my  case 
has  been  something  like  that  of  those  discreet  ani- 
mals the  monkeys,  who,. as  the  Indians  tell  us,  can 
speak  if  they  would,  but  purposely  avoid  it,  that  they 
may  not  be  made  to  work.  I  have  hitherto  gained 
a  livelihood  by  holding  my  tongue,  but  shall  now 
open  .my  mouth  in  order  to  fill  it.  If  I  appear  a 
little  word-bound  in  my  first  solutions  and  responses, 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  imputed  to  any  want  of.  fore- 
sight but  to  the  long  disuse  of  speech.  I  doubt  pot 
by  this  invention  to  have  all  my  former  customers 
over  again :  for,  if  I  have  promised  any  of  them 
lovers  or  husbands,  riches  or  good  luck,  it  is  my 
design  to  confirm  to  them,  vivd  voccy  what  I  have 
already  given  them  under  my  hand.  If  you  will 
honour  me  with  a  visit,  I  will  compliment  you  with 
the  first  opening  of  my  mouth :  and  if  you  please, 
you  may  make  an  entertaining  dialogue  out  of  the 
conversation  of  two  dumb  men.  Excuse  this  trouble, 
WQvthj  Sir,  from  one  who  has  been  a  long  time 

Your  silent  admirer, 

CORNBLIVS  AORIPPA.' 

I  have  received  the  following  letter,  or  rather  bil- 
let-douTc,  from  a  pert  young  baggage,  who  congra- 
tulaes  with  me  upon  the  same  occasion. 

'  DEAR  MB.  PRATE-APACE,  Jupe  23, 171*. 

'  I  am  a  member  of  a  femgle  society  who  call  our- 
selves the  Chit-chat  Club,  and  am  ord^ed  by  th^ 
whole  sisterhood  to  congratulate  you  upon  $\iQ  u 
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of  your  tong^.  We  have  all  of  us  a  mighty  mind 
to  hear  you  talk ;  and  if  you  will  take  your  place 
among  us  for  an  evening,  we  have  unanimously 
agreed  to  allow  you  one  minute  in  ten,  without  in- 
terruption. I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant,  S.  T. 

'  P.  S.  You  may  find  us  at  my  Lady  Betty  Clack's, 
who  will  leave  orders  with  her  porter,  that  if  an  el- 
derly gentleman,  with  a  short  face,  inquires  for  her, 
he  shfldl  be  admitted,  and  no  questions  asked.' 

As  this  particular  paper  shall  consist  wh(Jly  of 
what  I  have  received  from  my  correspondents,  I  shall 
fill  up  the  remaining  part  of  it  with  other  congratu- 
latory letters  of  the  same  nature. 

•  SIR,  Oiford,  June  25,  17 14. 

'  We  are  here  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  open- 
ing of  your  mouth,  and  very  frequently  open  ours  in 
approbation  of  your  design ;  especially  since  we  find 
you  are  resolved  to  preserve  your  taciturnity  as  to 
all  party  matters.  We  do  not  question  but  you  are 
as  gpreat  an  orator  as  Sir  Hudibras,  of  whom  me  poet 
sweetly  sings, 

-He  conld  not  ope 


His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope. 

If  you  will  send  us  down  the  half  dozen  well-turned 
periods  that  produced  such  dismal  effects  in  your 
muscles,  we  will  deposit  them  near  an  old  manu- 
script of  Tully's  orations,  among  the  archives  of  the 
university ;  for  we  all  agree  wiUi  you,  that  there  is 
not  a  more  remarkable  accident  recorded  in  history, 
since  that  which  happened  to  the  son  of  CrcBSus  ; 
nay,  I  believe  you  might  have  gone  higher,  and  have 
added  Balaam's  ass.  We  are  impatient  to  see  more 
of  your  productions ;  and  expect  what  words  will 
next  fall  from  you  with  as  much  attention  as  those 
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mho  were  set  to  watch  the  speaking  hes^d  which  Friar 
Bacon  formerly  erected  in  this  pierce. 
We  are,  wprthy  Sir, 

Yqur  most  humble  servauts, 
B.  B.    T.  p.  &c.' 

•  HONEST  SPEC,  Middle  Temple,  June  24. 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  thou  beginnest  to 
prate ;  and  find,  by  thy  yesterday's  vision,  thou  art  so 
used  to  it  that  thou  canst  not  forbear  talking  in  thy 
sleep.  Let  me  only  advise  thee  to  speak  like  other 
men ;  for  I  am  afraid  thou  wilt  be  very  queer  if  thou 
dost  not  intend  to  use  the  phrases  in  fashion,  as  thou 
callest  them  in  thy  second  paper.  Hast  thou  a  mind 
to  pass  for  a  Bantamite,  or  to  make  us  all  Quakers  ? 
I  do  assure  thee,  dear  Spec,  I  am  not  polished  out 
of  my  veracity,  when  I  subscribe  myself 

Thy  constant  admirer,  and  humble  servant, 

Frank  Townly.* 


N*»561.    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  30,  1714. 


-Paulatim  abolere  Stchaeain 


Incipit,  et  viyo  tentat  pnevertere  amore 
Jampridem  resides  anknos  desuetaque  corda. 

ViBG.  ^n.  1.724. 


-But  he 


Works  in  the  pliant  hosom  o£  the  fair, 

And  nfoulds  her  heart  anew,  and  blots  her  formed  care. 

The  dead  is  to  the  living  love  resigned. 

And  all  ^neas  enters  in  her  mind. — Dbtdbn. 

•SIB, 

'  I  AM  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  impudent,  blaok 
fellow,  and,  as  I  thought,  every  way  qualified  Cor  a 
rich  widow :  but  after  having  tried  my  fortune  for 

t3 
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above  three  years  toother,  I  have  not  been  a1>le 
get  one  single  relict  in  the  mind.  My  first  atta< 
were  genendly  successful,  but  always  broke  oflT 
soon  as  they  came  to  the  word  settlement.  Thou 
I  have  not  improved  my  fortune  this  way,  I  have  r 
experience,  and  have  learnt  several  secrets  "whl 
may  be  of  use  to  those  unhappy  gentlemen,  ivho  a 
commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  wridov 
hunters,  and  who  do  not  know  that  this  tribe  < 
women  are,  generally  speaking,  as  much  upon  th 
catch  as  themselves.  I  shall  here  communicate  t 
you  the  mysteries  of  a  certain  female  cabal  of  thi 
order,  who  call  themselves  the  Widow-club.  Thi 
club  consists  of  nine  experienced  dames,  who  take 
their  places  once  a  week  round  a  large  oval  table. 

*  I.  Mrs.  President  is  a  person  who  has  disposed 
of  six  husbands,  and  is  now  determined  to  take  a  se- 
venth ;' being  of  opinion  that  there  is  as  much  virtue 
in  the  touch  of  a  seventh  husband  as  of  a  seventh 
son.     Her  comrades  are  as  follow : 

'  11.  Mrs.  Snap,  who  has  four  jointures,  by  four 
different  bedfellows,  of  four  different  shires.  She  is 
at  present  upon  the  point  of  marriage  with  a  Mid- 
dlesex man,  and  is  said  to  have  an  ambition  of  ex- 
tending her  possessions  through  all  the  counties  in 
England  on  this  side  the  Trent. 

Mil.  Mrs.  Medlar,  who,  after  two  husbands  and 
a  gallant,  is  now  wedded  to  an  old  gentleman  of 
sixty.  Upon  her  making  her  report  to  the  club 
after  a  week's  cohabitation,  she  is  still  allowed  to 
sit  as  a  widow,  and  accordingly  takes  her  place  at 
the  board. 

'  IV.  The  widow  Quick,  married  within  a  fort- 
night after  the  death  of  her  last  husband.  Her 
weeds  have  served  her  thrice,  and  are  still  as  good 
as  new. 

*  V.  Lady  Catharine  Swallow.     She  was  a  widow 
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at  eighteen,  and  has  since  buried  a  second  husband 
and  two  coachmen. 

*  VI.  The  Lady  Waddle.  She  was  married  in  the 
15th  year  of  her  age  to  Sir  Simon  Waddle^  knight, 
aged  threescore  and  twelve,  by  whom  she  had  twins 
nine  months  after  his  decease.  In  the  55th  year  of 
her  age  she  was  married  to  James  Spindle,  Esq.  a 
youth  of  one-and-twenty,  who  did  not  outlive  the 
honey- moon. 

'  VII.  Deborah  Conquest  The  case  of  this  lady 
is  something  particular.  She  is  the  relict  of  Sir 
Sampson  Conquest,  some  time  justice  of  the  quorum. 
Sir  Sampson  was  seven  foot  high,  and  two  foot  in 
breadth  from  the  tip  of  one  shoulder  to  the  other. 
He  had  married  tliree  wives,  who  all  of  them  died 
in  child-bed.  This  terrified  the  whole  sex,  who  none 
of  them  durst  venture  on  Sir  Sampson.  At  length 
Mrs.  Deborah  undertook  him,  and  gave  so  good  an 
account  of  him,  that  in  three  years'  time  she  very 
fairly  laid  him  out,  and  measured  his  length  upon 
the  ground.  This  exploit  has  gained  her  so  great  a 
reputation  in  the  club,  that  they  have  added  Sir 
Sampson's  three  victories  to  hers,  and  given  her  the 
merit  of  a  fourth  widowhood ;  and  she  takes  her 
place  accordingly. 

*  VIII.  The  widow  Wildfire,  relict  of  Mr.  John 
Wildfire,  fox-hunter,  who  broke  his  neck  over  a  six- 
bar  gate.  She  took  his  death  so  much  at  heart,  that 
it  was  thought  it  would  have  put  an  end  to  her  life, 
had  she  not  diverted  her  sorrows  by  receiving  the 
addresses  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
made  love  to  her  in  the  second  month  of  her  widow- 
hood. Tliis  gentleman  was  discarded  in  a  fortnight 
for  the  sake  of  a  young  Templar,  who  had  the  pos- 
session of  her  for  six  weeks  after,  till  he  was  beaten 
out  by  a  broken  officer,  who  likewise  gave  up  his 
place  to  a  gentleman  at  court.    The  courtier  was  as 
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short-lired  a  fivronrite  as  his  piedeoe08<Nr8,  but  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  himself  succeeded  by  a  loag^  se. 
lies  of  lovers,  who  followed  the  widow  Wildfire  to 
.the  37tb  year  of  her  age,  at  which  time  there  enaued 
a  oessi^on  of  ten  years,  when  John  Felt,^  haber- 
/dasher,  took  it  in  his  head  to  be  in  love  with  her, 
and  it  is  thouffht  will  vary  suddenly  carry  her  off. 

*  IX.  Tbelast  is  pretty  Mrs.  Runnet,  who  broke 
her  first  husband's  heart  before  she  was  sixteen,  at 
which  time  she  was  entered  of  the  club,  but  soon 
after  left  it  upon  account  of  a  second,  whom  she 
jnade  so  quick  a  dispatch  of,  that  she  returned  to  her 
jeat  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth.  This  young  matron 
is  looked  upon  as  the  most  rising  member  of  the  so- 
iciety,  and  will  probably  be  in  the  president's  chair 
before  she  dies. 

*  These  ladies,  upon  their  first  institution,  resolved 
to  give  the  pictures  of  their  deceased  husbands  to 
the  club-room ;  but  two  of  them  bringing  in  their 
dead  at  full  length,  they  covered  ^  the  wsdls.  Upon 
which  they  came  to  a  second  resolution,  that  every 
matron  should  give  her  own  picture,  and  setit  round 
with  her  husbands'  in  miniature. 

'  As  they  have  most  of  them  the  misfortune  to  be 
troubled  with  the  cholic,  they  have  a  noble  eellar 
of  cordials  and  strong  waters.  When  they  grow 
maudlin,  they  are  very  apt  to  commemorate  their 
.  fonder  partners  with  a  tear.  But  ask  them  which 
.of  their  husbands  .they  condole,  they  are  not  able 
to  tell  you,  and  discover  plainly  that  they  do  not 
weep  so  much  for  the  loss  of  a  husband  as  for  the 
want  of  one. 

'  The  principal  rule  by  which  the  whole  society 
are  to  govern  theinselves  is  this,  to  cry  up  the  plea- 
sures of  a  single  life  upon  all  occasions,  in-order  to 
deter  the  rest  of  their  sex  from  marriage,  and  engross 
the  whole  male  world  to  themselves. 
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*  They  are  obliged,  when  any  one  makes  love  to  a 
member  of  the  society,  to  communicate  his  name,  at 
which  time  the  whole  assembly  sit  upon  his  reputatioDy 
person,  fortune,  and  good  humour ;  and  if  they  find 
him  qualified  for  a  sister  of  the  club,  they  lay  their 
heads  together  how  to  make  him  sure.  By  this 
means  they  are  acquainted  with  all  the  widow-hun- 
ters about  town,  who  often  afibrd  them  great  diver- 
sion. There  is  an  honest  Irish  gentleman,  it  seems, 
who  knows  nothing  of  this  society,  but  at  difierent 
times  has  made  love  to  the  whole  club. 

'  Their  conversation  often  turns  upon  their  former 
husbands,  and  it  is  very  diverting  to  hear  them  relate 
their  several  arts  and  stratagems  with  which  they 
amused  the  jealous,  pacified  the  choleric,  or  wheedlea 
the  good-natured  man,  till  at  last,  to  use  the  club- 
phrase,  '*  they  sent  him  out  of  the  bouse  with  his 
heels  foremost.'' 

*  The  politics  which  are  most  cultivated  by  this 
society  of  She-Machiavels  relate  chiefly  to  these  two 
points,  how  to  treat  a  lover,  and  how  to  manage  a 
husband.  As  for  the  first  set  of  artifices,  they  are 
too  numerous  to  come  within  the  compass  of  your 
paper,  and  shall  therefore  be  reserved  for  a  second 
letter. 

*  The  management  of  a  husband  is  built  upon  the 
following  doctrines^  which  are  universally  assented 
to  by  the  whole  club.  Not  to  give  him  his  head  at 
first.  Not  to  allow  him  too  great  freedoms  and  fa- 
miliarities. Not  to  be  treated  by  him  like  a  raw 
girl,  but  as  a  woman  that  knows  the  world.  Not  to 
lessen  any  thing  of  her  former  figore.  To  celebrate 
the  generosity,  or  any  other  virtue  of  a  deceased  hus- 
band, which  she  would  recommend  to  his  successor. 
To  turn  away  all  his  old  friends  and  servants,  that 
she  may  have  the  dear  man  to  herself.  To  make 
him  disinherit  the  undutiful  children  of  any  former 
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wife.  Never  to  be  thoroughly  coovinced  of  hia  af- 
fection, until  he  has.made  oyer  to  her  all  his  gpooiis 
pmd  qhatteU. 

*  After  AO  long  a  letter,  I  am*  without  more  cere- 
mony. Your  humble  servant,  See  J 
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Presens,  nbseiis  ut  sies.— Teb.  Eun.  act.  1.  sc.  2. 

Be  present  as  !f  absent 

<  It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  speak  o£ 
himself,'  says  Cowley ;  '  at  grates  his  own  heart  to 
•ay  any  thing  of  disparagement,  and  the  reader'9 
ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise  from  him/  Let  the 
tenor  of  his  discourse  be  what  it  will  upon  this  sub- 
ject, it  generally  proceeds  from  vanity.  An  psten^* 
tatious  man  will  rather  relate  a  blunder  or  an  absur- 
iitj  he  has  committed,  than  be  debarred  from  talking 
of  his  own  dear  person. 

Some  very  gi«at  writers  have  been  guilty  of  tfaif 
fault.  It  is  observed  of  Tully  in  particular,  that  hit 
works  run  very  much  in  the  first  person,  and  that 
be  takes  all  occasions  of  doi^g  himself  justice. 
*  Does  he  think,'  says  Brutus,  *  that  his  consulship 
deserves  more  applause  than  my  putting  Csesar  to 
death,  because  I  am  not  perpetually  talking  of  the 
ides  of  March,  as  he  is  of  the  nones  of  December  ?' 
1  need  not  acquaiot  my  learned  reader,  that  ia  the 
ides  of  March  Brutus  destroyed  Coesar,  and  that 
.Cicero  quashed  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  ja  (the 
caleqds  of  December.  How  shocking  soever  dii^ 
4^eat  man's,  talking  of  himself  might  nave  beeato 
contemporaries,  I  must  confess  I  am  never  belter 
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ipleased  than  when  he  ii  on  ihid  subject*  Such 
openings  of  the  heart  give  a  man  a  thorough  insight 
into  his  personal  character,  and  illustrate  several 
j|[>aB8ag^8  in  the  history  of  his  life:  besides  that, 
there  is  some  little  pleasure  in  discovering  the  infir- 
mity of  a  great  man,  and  seeing  how  the  opinion  he 
has  of  himself  agrees  with  what  the  world  elitertains 
of  him. 

,  The  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal,  who  were  more 
Eminent  for  their  learning  and  their  humility  thah 
any  other  in  France,  banished  the  way  of  speaking 
in  the  first  person  out  of  all  their  works,  as  arising 
from  vain-glory  and  self-conceit.  To  shew  their  par- 
ticular aversion  to  it^  they  branded  this  form  of 
writing  with  the  name  of  an  egotism;  a  figure  not  to 
be  found  among  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

The  most  violent  egotism  which  I  have  met  with 
in  the  course  of  my  reading,  is  that  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  ego  et  rex  tnetUy  *  I  and  my  king  ;*  as  per- 
haps the  most  eminent  egotist  that  ever  appeared  in 
the  world  was  Montaigne,  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated Essays.  This  lively  old  Gascon  has  woven 
all  his  bodily  infirmities  into  his  works ;  and,  after 
having  spoken  of  the  faults  or  virtues  of  any  other 
man,  immediately  publishes  to  the  world  how  it 
stands  with  himself  in  that  particular.  Had  he  kept 
his  own  counsel,  he  might  have  passed  for  a  much 
better  man,  though  perhaps  he  would  not  have  been 
80  diverting  an  author.  The  title  of  an  Essay  pro- 
mises perhaps  a  discourse  upon  Virgil  or  Julius 
Cflesar ;  but,  when  you  look  into  it,  you  are  sure  to 
meet  with  more  npon  Monsieur  Montaigne  than  of 
either  of  them.  The  younger  Scaliger,  who  seems 
to  have  been  no  great  firiend  to  this  author,  after 
having  acquainted  the  vroild  that  his  father  sold 
herrings,  adds  these  words :  La  grande  fadaise  de 
Montaigne f  qni  a  icrit  qu*il  aimoit  niieux  k  vin  bUmc 
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Qm€  diabk  atan  d  fmrede  sfmndr  ee  gt^ii  aifme^ ? 
*  For  my  iwrt,*  says  Montaigne, '  I  am  a  great  lover 
of  your  white  wines/ — '  What  the  devil  signifies  it  to 
the  public/  says  Scaliger,  *  whether  he  is  a  lover  of 
white  wines  or  of  red  wines  V 

I  cannot  here  forbear  mentioning  a  tribe  of  ego- 
tists, for  whom  I  have  always  had  a  mortal  aversion 
— I  mean  the  authors  of  memoirs,  who  are  never 
mentioned  in  any  works  but  their  own,  and  who 
raise  all  their  productions  out  of  this  single  figure  of 
speech. 

Most  of  our  modem  prefaces  savour  very  strongly 
of  the  egotism.  Every  insignificant  author  fancies 
It  of  importance  to  the  world  to  know  that  he  writ 
his  book  in  the  country,  that  he  did  it  to  pass  away 
some  of  his  idle  hours,  that  it  was  published  at  the 
importunity  of  friends,  or  that  his  natural  temper, 
studies,  or  conversations,  directed  him  to  the  choice 
of  his  subject. 


•Id  popului  curat  scilicet 


Such  informations  cannot  but  be  highly  improving  to 
the  reader. 

In  works  of  humour  especially,  when  a  man  writes 
under  a  fictitious  personage,  the  talking  of  one's  self 
ma^  give  some  diversion  to  the  public ;  but  I  would 
advise  every  other  writer  never  to  speak  of  himself, 
unless  there  be  something  very  considerable  in  his 
character :  though  I  am  sensible  this  rule  will  be  of 
little  use  in  the  world,  because  there  is  no  man  who 
fancies  his  thoughts  worth  publishing  that  does  not 
look  upon  himself  as  a  considerable  person. 

I  shall  close  this  paper  with  a  remark  upon  such 
as  are  egotists  in  conversation :  these  are  generally 
the  vain  or  shallow  part  of  mankind,  people  being 
naturally  full  of  themselves  when  they  have  nothing 
else  in  them.     There  is  one  kind  of  egotists  which 
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is  very  common  in  the  world,  though  I  do  not  re- 
member that  any  writer  has  taken  notice  of  them ; 
I  mean  those  empty  conceited  fellows  who  repeat, 
as  sayings  of  their  own  or  some  of  their  particular 
friends,  several  jests  which  were  made  before  they 
were  bom,  and  which  every  one  who  has  conversed 
in  the  world  has  heard  a  hundred  times  over.  A 
forward  young  fellow  of  my  acquaintance  was  very 
guilty  of  this  absurdity :  he  would  be  always  laying 
a  new  scene  for  some  old  piece  of  wit,  and  telling 
us,  that,  as  he  and  Jack  Such-a-one  were  together, 
one  or  t'other  of  them  had  such  a  conceit  on  such 
an  occasion ;  upon  which  he  would  laugh  very  hearti- 
ly, and  wonder  the  company  did  not  join  with  him. 
When  his  mirth  was  over,  I  have  often  reprehended 
bim  out  of  Terence,  Ttmmne,  obsecro  te,  hoc  dictum 
erat?  vetus  credidi.  But  finding  him  still  incorri- 
gible, and  having  a  kindness  for  die  young  coxcomb, 
who  was  otherwise  a  good-natured  fellow,  I  recom- 
mended to  his  perusal  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
jests,  with  several  little  pieces  of  pleasantry  of  the 
same  nature.  Upon  the  reading  of  them  he  was 
under  no  small  confusion  to  find  that  all  his  jokes 
had  passed  through  several  editions,  and  that  what 
he  thought  was  a  new  conceit,  and  had  appropriated 
to  his  own  use,  had  appeared  in  print  before  he  or 
his  ingenious  friends  were  ever  heard  of.  This  had 
so  good  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  is  content  at 
present  to  pass  for  a  man  of  plain  sense  in  his  ordi- 
nary conversation,  and  is  never  facetious  but  when 
he  knows  his  company. 


V    I 


XiV. 
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•Ifigni  DOBiiiis  oabriv— LlroAii*  i.  1S5« 


The  ilMdow  of  a  might/  name. 

I  SHALL  entertain  my  reader  with  two  very  curious 
letters.  The  first  of  them  comes  from  a  chimerical 
person,  who  I  believe  never  writ  to  any  body  before. 

'  I  am  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Blanks,  a  name  well  known  among  all  men  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  always  read  in  those  little  white  spaces  of 
writinj^  which  want  to  be  filled  up,  and  which  fbr 
that  reason  are  called  Mank  spaces,  as  of  right  ap- 
pertaining  to  our  family :  for  I  consider  myself  as  the 
lord  of  a  manor,  who  lays  his  claim  to  all  wastes  or 
spots  of  ground  that  are  unappropriated.  I  am  E  near 
lansman  to  John  a  Styles  "and  John  a  Nokes ;  and 
they,  I  am  told,  came  in  with  the  Conqueror.   I  am 
mentioned  oftenerin  both  houses  of  parliament  thim 
any  other  person  in  Great  Britain.  MynsOne  is  writ- 
ten, or,  more  properly  speaking,  not  written,  thus : 
t  am  one  that  can  turn  my  hand  to  every  tiling,  and 
appear  under  any  shape  whatsoever.    I  can  make 
myself  man,  woman,  or  child.    I  am  sometimes  me- 
tamorphosed  into  a  ye^  of  our  Lord,  a  day  of  the 
month,  or  an  hour  of  the  day^     I  very  often  repre- 
sent a  sum  of  money,  and  am  generally  the  first  sub- 
sidy that  is  grantea  to  the  crown.    I  have  now  and       , 
then  supplied  the  place  of  several  thousands  of  land-       / 
soldiers,  and  have  as  frequently  been  employed  in 
the  sea-service.  i 

'  Now,  Sir,  my  complaint  is  this,  that  I  am  only 
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made  use  of  to  senre  a  turn,  being  always  discarded 
as  soon  as  a  proper  person  is  found  out  to  fill  up  my 
place. 

'If  you  have  ever  been  in  the  playhouse  before 
the  curtain  rises,  you  see  the  most  of  the  front-boxes 
filled  with  men  of  my  family,  who  forthwith  turn  out 
and  resign  their  stations  upon  the  appearance  of 
those  for  whom  they  are  retained. 

^But  the  most  illustrious  branch  of  the  Blanks  are 
those  who  are  planted  in  high  posts,  till  such  time 
as  persons  of  greater  consequence  can  be  found  out 
to  supply  them.  One  of  these  Blanks  is  equally  qua- 
lified for  all  offices;  he  can  serve  in  time  of  need  for 
a  soldier,  a  politician,  a  lawyer,  or  what  you  please. 
I  have  known  in  my  time  many  a  brother  Blank,  that 
has  been  bom  under  a  lucky  planet,  heap  up  great 
riches,  and  swell  into  a  man  of  figure  and  import- 
ance, before  the  grandees  of  his  party  could  agree 
among  themselves  whidi  of  them  should  step,  into 
fais  place.  Nay,  I  have  known  a  Blank  contiaue  so 
long  in  one  of  these  vacant  posts  (for  such  it  is  ta  be 
feekoned  all  the  time  a  Blank  is  in  it),  that  he  has 
grown  too  formidable  and  dangerous  to  be  removed. 

'  But  to  return  to  myself.  Since  I  am  so  very  com* 
modious.  a  person,  ana  so  very  necessary  in  all  wdL- 
regulated  governments,  I  desire  you  will  take  my 
ease  into  consideration,  that  I  may  be  no  longer 
made  a  tool  of,  and  only  employed  to  stop  a  gap. 
ISttch  usage,  without  a  pun,  makes  me  look  very 
blank.  For  all  whieh  reasons  i  humbly  recommend 
jnyself  to  your  protection,  and  am 

Your  most  <^dient  servant,  Blaitk. 

*F  S.l  herewith  send  you  a  paper  drawn  up  by  a 
•country  attorney,  employed  by  two  gentlemen,  whose 
names  he  was  not  acquainted  with,  and  who  did 
AOt  think  fit  to  let  him  into  the  secret  which  (hey 
<were  transaetiag.    i  heard  hhn  call  it  ''a  Uankisr 
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Btrament/'  and  read  it  after  the  foUowing'  mannei 
You  may  gee  by  this  single  instance  of  what  use  . 
am  to  the  busy  world. 

**  I,  T.  Blank,  Esquire,  of  Blank  towii,    io    the 
county  of  Blank,  do  own  myself  indebted  in  the  suin 
of  Blank,  to  Goodman  Blank,  for  the  service  he  did 
me  in  procuring  for  me  the  goods  following;  Blank  z 
and  I  do  hereby  promise  the  said  Blank  to  pay  unto 
him  the  said  sum  of  Blank,  on  the  Blank  day  of  the 
month  of  Blank  next  ensuing,  under  the  penalty  and 
forfeiture  of  Blank.'' ' 

I  shall  take  time  to  consider  the  case  of  this  my 
imaginary  correspondent,  and  in  the  mean  while 
shall  present  my  reader  with  a  letter  which  seems  to 
come  from  a  person  that  is  made  up  of  flesh  and 
blood. 

•  GOOD  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  \  am  married  to  a  very  honest  gentleman  that  is 
exceedingly  good-natured,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
choleric.    There  is  no  standing  before  him  when  he 
is  in  a  passion ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  over  he  is  the 
best«humoured  creature  in  the  world.    When  he  is 
angry  he  breaks  all  my  china-ware  that  chances  to 
lie  in  his  way,  and  the  next  morning  sends  me  in 
twice  as  much  as  he  broke  the  day  before.    I  may 
pKOsitively  say  that  he  has  broke  me  a  child's  fortune 
since  we  were  first  married  together. 

'  As  soon  as  he  begins  to  fret,  down  goes  every 
thing  that  is  within  reach  of  his  cane.  I  once  pre- 
vailed upon  him  never  to  carry  a  stick  in  his  hand, 
but  this  saved  me  nothing ;  for  upon  seeing  me  do 
something  that  did  not  please  him,  he  kicked  down 
a  great  jar  that  cost  him  above  ten  pounds  but  the 
week  before.  I  then  laid  the  fragments  together  in  a 
heap,  and  gave  him  his  cane  again,  desiring  him  that, 
if  he  chanced  to  be  in  ang^r,  he  would  spend  his 
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Mfirion  upon  'ike  <ehkia  l^at  was  1»oke  to  his  hand ; 
4ut  the  very  next  day,  upon  my  giving  a  wrong 
message  to  one  of  ihe  servants,  he  flew  into  such  a 
Tage,  uiat  he  «wept  down  a  4lo8en  tea-dishes,  which, 
4o  my  misfortune,8tood  very  convenient  for  a  skkblow. 

*  I  then  removed  all  my  china  into  a  room  lyhich 
he  never  frequents;  ))Ut  I  got  oothmg  by  this  nether, 
for  my  jooking-glasses  immediately  went  to  rack. 

^  In  'Short,  Sir,  whenever  he  is  in  a  passion,  he  is 
angry  at  everv  thing  that  is  brittle ;  and  if  on  such 
occasions  he  hath  nothing  to  vent  his  rage  upon,  I 
do  not  know  whether  my  bones  would  be  in  safety. 
iiOt  me  beg  of  you.  Sir,  to  let  me  know  whether  there 
he  any  cure. for  his  unaccountable  distemper;  or  if 
«kot,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  publish  this  letter 
^For  my  husband  having  a  great  veneration  for  your 
writings,  will  by  that  means  know  you  do  not  ap- 
prove of  his  conduct.  I  am, 

Your  most  humble  servant,  &e.' 
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Regala,  peccatis  qa»  poBoas  irroget  eqoas. 
Ne  8Ctttic&  digDwa  hoiribili  sect^re  flagello. 

HoR.  1  Sat.  ifi.  117. 

Let  nil«8  be  fixed  that  vpay  oar  rage  contain. 

And  punish  faults  with  a  pioportion'd  pain ; 

And  do  not  flay  him  who  deserves  alone 

A  whipping  for  the  fault  that  be  hath  done. — Obxbcb. 

Jt  is  .the  work  of  a  philosopher  to  be  every  ^ay  sub- 
rduing  his  passions,  and  laying  su^ide  his  prejudices. 
I  endeavour  at  least  to  look  upon  men  and  their 
actions  only  as  an  impartial  Spectator,  without  ^y 
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regard  to  theih  at  they  happen  to  advance  or  cr 
my  own  private  interest,  but  while  I  am  thus  e 
ployed  myself,  I  cannot  help  observing  how  th< 
about  me  suffer  themselves  to  be  blinded  by  prej 
dice  and  inclination,  how  readily  they  pronounce  < 
every  man's  character,  which  tney  can  give  in  t\ 
words,  and  make  him  either  good  for  nothing-y  < 
qualified  for  every  thing.  On  the  contraiy,  thoi 
who  search  thoroughly  into  human  nature  will  iin 
it  much  more  difficult  to  determine  the  value  of  thei 
fellow-creatures,  and  that  men*s  characters  are  no 
thus  to  be  given  in  general  words.  There  is  indeec 
no  such  thing  as  a  person  entirely  good  or  bad ; 
virtue  and  vice  are  blended  and  mixed  together,  in  a 
greater  or  less  proportion,  in  every  one ;  and  if  you 
would  search  for  some  particular  good  qualitv  in  its 
most  eminent  degree  of  perfection,  you  will  often 
find  it  in  a  mind  where  it  is  darkened  and  eclipsed 
by  a  hundred  other  irregular  passions. 

Men  have  either  no  character  at  all,  says  a  cele- 
brated author,  or  it  is  that  of  being  inconsistent  with 
themselves.     They  find  it  easier  to  join  extremities 
than  to  be  uniform  and  of  a  piece.     This  is  finely 
illustrated  in  Xenophon's  Life  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 
That  author  tells  us,  that  Cyrus  having  taken  a  most 
beautiful  lady  named  Panthea,  the  wife  of  Abradatas^ 
committed  her  to  the  custody  of  Araspas,  a  young 
Persian  nobleman,  who  had  a  little  before  maintained 
in  discourse  that  a  mind  truly  virtuous  was  incapable 
of  entertaining  an  unlawful  passion.  The  young  gen- 
tleman had  not  long  been  in  possession  of  his  fair 
captive,  when  a  complaint  was  made  to  Cyrus,  that 
he  not  only  solicited  the  lady  Panthea  to  receive  him 
in  the  room  of  her  absent  husband,  but  that,  finding 
his  entreaties  had  no  effect,  he  was  preparing  to 
make  use  of  force.     Cyrus,  who  loved  the  young 
man,  immediately  sent  for  him,  and  in  a  gentle  man-    ' 
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tter  representing  to  him  his  fault,  and  putting  him  in 
mind  of  his  former  assertion,  the  unhappy  youth, 
confounded  with  a  quick  sense  of  his  guilt  and 
shame,  burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

*  Oh  Cyrus,  I  am  convinced  that  I  have .  two 
souls.  Love  has  taught  me  this  piece  of  philosophy. 
If  I  had  but  one  soiii,  it  could  not  at  the  same  time 
pant  after  virtue  and  vice,  wish  and  abhor  the  same 
thing.  It  is  certain  therefore  we  have  two  souls; 
when  the  good  soul  rules  I  undertake  noble  and 
virtuous  actions ;  but  when  the  bad  soul  predomi- 
nates I  am  forced  to  do  evil.  All  I  can  say  at  pre- 
sent is,  that  I  find  my  good  soul,  encouraged  by 
your  presence,  has  got  the  better  of  my  bad.' 

I  know  not  whether  my  readers  will  allow  of  this 
piece  of  philosophy ;  but  if  they  will  not,  they  must 
confess  we  meet  with  as  different  passions  in  one  and 
the  same  soul  as  can  be  supposed  in  two.  We  can 
hardly  read  the  life  of  a  great  man  who  lived  in  for- 
mer ages,  or  converse  with  any  who  is  eminent  among 
our  contemporaries,  that  is  not  an  instance  of  what 
I  am  saying. 

But  as  I  have  hitherto  only  argued  against  the 
partiality  and  injustice  of  giving  our  judgment  upon 
men  in  g^oss,  who  are  such  a  composition  of  virtues 
and  vices,  of  good  and  evil,  I  might  carry  this  re- 
flection still  farther,  and  make  it  extend  to  most  of 
their  actions.  If  on  the  one  hand  we  fairly  weighed 
every  circumstance,  we  should  frequently  find  them 
obliged  to  do  that  action  we  at  first  sight  condemn, 
in  order  to  avoid  another  we  should  have  been  much 
more  displeased  with.  If  on  the  other  hand  we 
nicely  examined  such  actions  as  appear  most  daz- 
zling to  the  eye,  we  should  find  most  of  them  either 
deficient  and  lame  in  several  parts,  produced  by  a 
bad  ambition,. or  directed  to  an  ill  end.     The  very 
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Mine  action  maT  sonedmes  be  so  odAy  drcam- 
ilaneedy  tkat  it  m  difficult  to  determine  whether  ft 
ought  to  be  rewarded  or  punished.    Those  who 
compiled  the  laws  of  England  were  so  sensible  of 
thisy  that  they  have  laid  it  down  as  one  of  their  -first 
maximsy  ^  It  ts  better  suffering  a  mischief  than  an 
incoDTeni^sce;'  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  in  otiier 
words,  that,  since  no  law  can  take  in  or  provide  for  all 
cases,  it  is  better  private  men  should  nave  some  in- 
justice done  ^em  than  that  a  public  grievance  should 
not  be  redressed.  This  is  usually  pleaded  in  defence 
of  all  those  hardships  which  fall  en  particular  per- 
sons in  particular  occasions,  which  could  not  be 
foreseen  when  a  law  was  made.    To  remedy  this 
however  as  much  as  possible,  the  court  of  chancery 
was  erected,  which  frequently  mitigates  and  breaks 
the  teeth  of  the  common  law,  in  cases  of  meu's 
properties,  while  in  criminal  cases  there  is  a  power 
of  pardoning  still  lodged  in  the  crown. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  in 
a  large  government  to  distribute  rewards  and  punish- 
ments strictly  proportioned  to  the  merits  of  every 
action.  The  Spartan  commonwealth  was  indeed 
wonderfully  exact  in  this  particular ;  and  I  do  not 
remember  in  all  my  readmg  to  have  met  wilh  so 
nice  an  example  of  justice  as  that  recorded  by  Plu- 
tarch, with  which  I^shall  close  my  paper  for  this  day. 

The  city  of  Sparta,  being  unexpectedly  attacked 
by  a  powerful  army  of  Thebans,  was  in  very  great 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
The  citizens  suddenly  gathering  themselves  into  a 
*l)ody,  fought  with  a  resolution  equal  to  the  necessity 
of  their  affairs,  yet  no  one  so  remarkably  distin- 
guished himself  on  this  occasion,  to  the  amazement 
of  both  armies,  as  Isidas  the  son  of  Phoebidas,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  and  very 
remarkable*  for  the  comeliness  of  his  person.  He  was 
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coming  out  of  the  bath  when  the  alarm  was  given, 
so  that  he  had  not  time  to  put  on  his  clothes,  much 
less  his  armour;  however,  transported  with  a  desire 
to  serve  his  country  in  so  great  an  exigency,  snatch- 
ing up  a  spear  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other, 
he  flung  himself  into  the  thickest  ranks  of  his  ene- 
mies. Nothing  could  withstand  his  fury ;  in  what 
part  soever  he  fought  he  put  the  enemies  to  flight 
without  receiving  a  single  wound.  Whether,  says 
Plutarch,  he  was  the  particular  care  of  some  god, 
who  rewarded  his  valour  that  day  with  an  extraordi- 
nary protection,  or  that  his  enemies,  struck  with  the 
unusualness  of  his  dress,  and  beauty  of  his  shape, 
supposed  him  something  more  than  man,  I  shall  not 
determine. 

The  gallantry  of  this  action  was  judged  so  great 
by  the  Spartans,  that  the  ephori,  or  chief  magistrates, 
decreed  he  should  be  presented  with  a  garland,  but, 
as  soon  as  they  had  done  so,  fined  him  a  thousand 
drachmas  for  going  out  to  the  battle  unarmed. 
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-Den  ID  naraqne  ire  per  omnes 


Terrasque,  tractusque  maris,  coelomque  prof  and  uro. 

ViBO.  Georg.  iv.  221. 

For  Godf  the  whole  created  mass  inspires, 

Through  heaven  and  earlh,  and  ocean^s  depths :  he  throws 

His  inlaence  round,  and  kindles  as  he  goes. — Dryoen. 

I  WAS  yesterday  about  sun-set  walking  in  the  open 
fields,  until  the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me.  I  at 
first  amused  myself  with  all  the  richness  and  variety 
of  colours  which  appeared  in  the  western  parts  of 
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heaTen ;  in  mroportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went 
out,  sererai  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  afber 
another,  until  the  whole  firmament  was  in  a  glo-w. 
The  blueness  of  the  ether  was  exceedingly  height- 
ened and  enlivened  by  the  season  of  the  year,  and  by 
the  rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that  passed  through  it. 
The  gaTaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  white.  To 
complete  the  scene,  the  full  moon  rose  at  length  in  that 
clouded  majesty  which  Milton  takes  notice  of,  and 
opened  to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of  nature,  which  was 
more  finely  shaded  and  disposed  among  softer  lights 
than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  discovered  to  ns. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her 
brightness,  and  taking  her  progress  among  the  con- 
stellations, a  thought  rose  in  me  which  I  believe  very 
often  perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  serious  and  con- 
templative natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it  in  that 
reflection,  *  When  I  consider  die  heavens  the  work  of 
thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast 
ordained;   what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  regardest  him  1' 
In  the  same  manner  when  I  considered  that  infinite 
host  of  stars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of 
suns  which  were  then  shining  upon  me,  with  those 
innumerable  sets  of  planets  or  worlds  which  were 
moving  round  their  respective  suns ;  when  I  still  en- 
larged the  idea,  and  supposed  another  heaven  of  suns  , 
and  worlds  rising  still  above  this  whidi  we  discover-           , 
ed,  and  these  still  enlightened  by  a  superior  firmament          | 
of  luminaries,  which  are  planted  at  so  great  a  dis-          ,' 
tance,  that  they  may  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the          ' 
former  as  the  stars  do  to  us ;  in  short,  whilst  I  pur-          ' 
sued  this  thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  lit-           | 
tie  insignificant  figure  which  I  myself  bore  amidst  tbf          i 
immensity  of  God's  works. 

Were  the  sun,  which  enlightens  this  part  of  4ie  ' 

creation,  with  all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds  Ihat 
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move  about  him,  utterly  ^xtingvished  and  annihi- 
lated, they  would  not  be  missed  more  than  a  grain 
of  sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  space  they  pos- 
sess is  so  exceedingly  little  in  comparison  of  the 
whole,  that  it  would  scarce  make  a  blank  in  the 
creation.  The  chasm  would  be  imperceptible  to  an 
eye  that  could  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature, 
find  pass  from  one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other; 
as  it  is  possible  there  may  be  such  a  sense  in  our- 
selves hereafter,  or  in  creatures  which  are  at  present 
more  exalted  than  ourselves.  We  see  many  stars 
by  the  help  of  glasses,  which  we  do  not  discover  with 
our  naked  eyes ;  and  the  finer  our  telescopes  arci 
the  more  stiu  are  our  discoveries.  Huygenius  car- 
ries this  thought  se  far,  thsit  he  does  not  think  it  im- 
possible there  may  be  stars  whose  light  is  not  yet 
travelled  down  to  us,  since  their  first  creaticm.  There 
is  no  question  but  the  universe  has  certain  bounds  set 
to  it ;  but  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the  work  of  in^ 
finite  power,  prompted  by  infinite  goodness,  with  an 
infinite  space  to  exert  itself  in,  how  can  our  imagi- 
nation set  any  bounds  to  it  ? 

To  return  therefore  to  my  first  thought  I  could 
not  but  look  upon  myQelf  with  secret  horror,  as  a 
being  Uiat  was  not  worth  the  smallest  regard  of  One 
who  had  so  great  a  work  under  his  care  and  super- 
intendency.  I  was  afraid  <^  being  overlooked  amidrt 
the  immensity  of  nature,  and  lost  among  that  infi- 
iiite  variety  of  creatures,  which  in  all  probability 
swarm  through  all  these  immeasurable  regions  ojf 
matter. 

In  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mortifving 
diought,  I  considered  that  it  took  its  rise  from  those 
narrow  conceptions  which  we  are  apt  to  entertain  of 
the  divine  nature*  We  ourselves  cannot  attend  to 
many  different  objects  at  the  same  time.  If  we  are 
careful  to  inspect  some  things,  we  must  of  course 
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neglect  others*  This  imperfection,  which  we  observe 
in  oarselTet,  i%  an  imperfection  that  cleaves  in  some 
degree  to  creatures  ofthe  highest  capacities,  as  thejr 
are  creatures,  that  is,  beings  of  finite  and  limited 
natures.     The  presence  of  every  created  bein^  is 
confined  to  a  certain  measure  of  space,  and  conse- 
quently his  observation  h  stinted  to  a  certain  number 
of  objects.    The  sphere  in  which  we  move,  and  act, 
and  understand,  is  of  a  wider  circumference  to  one 
creature  than  another,  according  as  we  rise  one 
above  another  in  the  scale  of  existence.    But  the 
widest  of  these  our  spheres  has  its  circumference. 
When  therefore  we  reflect  on  the  divine  nature,  we 
are  so  used  and  accustomed  to  this  imperfection  in 
ourselves,  that  we  cannot  forbear  in  some  measure 
ascribing  it  to  Him  in  whom  there  is  no  shadow  of 
imperfection.     Our  reason  indeed  assures  us  that 
his  attributes  are  infinite ;  but  the  poorness  of  our 
conceptions  is  such,  that  it  cannot  forbear  setdng 
bounds  to  every  thing  it  contemplates,  until  our  rea- 
son comes  again  to  our  succour,  and  throws  down 
all  those  little  prejudices  which  rise  in  us  unawares, 
and  are  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

We  shall  therefore  utterly  extinguish  this  melan- 
choly thought,  of  our  being  overlooked  by  our  Maker 
in  the  multiplicity  of  his  works,  and  the  infinity  of 
those  objects  among  which  he  seems  to  be  inces- 
santly employed,  if  we  consider,  in  the  first  place, 
that  ne  is  omnipresent;  and,  in  the  second,  that  he 
is  omniscient. 

If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence,  his  being 
passes  through,  actuates,  and  supports,  the  whole 
frame  of  natu]:e.  His  creation,  and  every  part  of  it, 
is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothing  he  has  made  that 
is  either  so  distant,  so  little,  or  so  inconsiderable, 
which  he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  His  substance 
is  within  the  substance  of  every  being,  whether  ma 
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terial,  or  immaterial^  and  as  intimately  present  to  it 
as  that  being  is  to  itself.  It  would  be  an  imperfec- 
tion in  him  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of  one  place 
into  another,  or  to  withdraw  himself  from  any  thing 
he  has  created,  or  from  any  part  of  that  space  which 
is  diffused  and  spread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  short, 
to  speak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old  philoso- 
pher, he  is  a  Being  whose  centre  is  every  where,  and 
his  circumference  no  where. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as  well  as 
omnipresent.  His  omniscience  indeed  necessarily 
and  naturally  flows  from  his  omnipresence ;  he  can- 
not but  be  conscious  of  every  motion  that  arises  in 
the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  essentially 
pervades,  and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring  in  the 
intellectual  world,  to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus 
intimately  united.  Several  moralists  have  consi- 
dered die  creation  as  the  temple  of  God,  which  he 
has  built  with  his  own  hands,  and  which  is  filled 
with  his  presence.  Others  have  considered  infinite 
space  as  the  receptacle,  or  rather  the  habitation,  of 
the  Almighty ;  but  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  way 
of  considering  this  infinite  space  is  that  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  who  calls  it  the  sensorium  of  the  Godhead. 
Brutes  and  men  have  tiieir  sensoriola,  or  littie  sen- 
soriums,  by  which  they  apprehend  the  presence  and 
perceive  the  actions  of  a  few  objects  that  lie  conti- 
guous to  tiiem.  Their  knowledge  and  observation 
turn  within  a  very  narrow  circle.  But  as  God  Al- 
mighty cannot  but  perceive  and  know  every  thing 
in  which  he  resides,  infinite  space  gives  room  to  in- 
finite knowledge,  and  is,  as  it  were,  an  organ  to  om- 
niscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  with 
one  glance  of  tiiought  should  start  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  creation,  should  it  for  millions  of 
years  continue  its  progress  through  infinite  space 
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with  the  same  activity,  it  would  gtiU  find  itself  ^v^itli- 
in  the  embrace  of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed 
round  with  the  immensity  of  the  Godhead.     Whilst 
we  are  in  the  body  he  is  not  less  present  with  us  be- 
cause he  is  concealed  from  us.     *  O  that  I  knei^r 
where  I  might  find  him!*  says  Job,     *  Behold  I  go 
forward,  but  he  ib  not  there ;  and  backward,  but  I 
cannot  perceive  him;  on  the  left  hand,  where  he 
does  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him ;  he  hideth  him- 
self on  the  right  hand  that  I  cannot  see  him.'     In 
short,  reason  as  well  as  revelation  assures  us,  that 
he  cannot^be  absent  from  us,  notwithstanding  he  is 
undiscovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  God  Alm^hty's  omnipre- 
sence and  omniscience  every  uncomfortable  thought 
vanishes.    He  cannot  but  regard  every  thing  that 
has  being,  especially  such  of  his  creatures  who  fear 
tbev  are  not  regarded)  by  him.    He  is  privy  to  all 
their  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  parti- 
cular, which  is  apt  to  trouble  then\  on  this  occasion ; 
for,  as  it  is  impossible  he  should  overlook  any  of  his 
creatures,  so  we  may  be  confident  that  he  re^fards, 
with  an  eye  of  mercy,  those  who  endeavour  to  re- 
pommend  themselves  to  bis  notice,  and  in  aa  un- 
fei^ed  humility  of  heart  think  themselves  unworthy 
ibit  he  should  be  mindful  of  them» 
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Love  U  a  kind  of  warfare. 

As  my  correspondeojU  begin  to  grow  pretty  num- 
nMUf,.  I  think  myself  obliged  to  take  JKNSke  nptiee  of 
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them^  afid  6h%U  therefore  make  this  peiper  &  iodiscel- 
Iktkf  of  letters.  I  have,  si&ce  my  re-assuming  the 
office  of  ^Spectator,  received  abundance  of  epistles 
from  gentlemen  of  the  blade,  i^ho  I  find  have  been 
so  Used  to  action  that  they  know  not  howjto  lie  still. 
They  seem  generally  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  ftdt 
at  home  ought  to  reward  them  for  their  services 
abroad,  and  that,  until  the  cause  of  their  country  calls 
them  again  into  the  field,  they  have  a  sort  ot  right 
to  quarter  tliemseives  upon  the  ladies.  In  order  to 
favour  their  approaches)  I  dm  desired  by  some  to  en- 
large upon  the  accomplishments  of  their  profession; 
and  by  others  to  give  Uiem  my  advice  in  die  carry- 
ing on  their  attadcs.  But  let  us  hear  what  the  gen- 
tlemen say  for  themselves^ 

« MR.  SP£GTATOR^ 

*  Thougli  it  muy  took  somewhat  perverse  amidst 
tiift  arts  of  peace  to  talk  too  mu<^h  of  war,  it  is  but 
gratitude  to  pay  the  kst  office  to  its  manes,  since 
even  peace  itself  is>  in  ftome  measure,  obliged  to  it 
^r  its  being, 

*  Yoa  have,lti  your  former^papers^  sdwavd  recom- 
mended the  aKk^omplished  to  the  favour  of  the  fair; 
and  I  hope  ydu  will  allow  me  to  represent  some  part 
of  a  military  iife  not  dtogether  uHnecessaary  to  the 
fottning  a  gentleman.  I  need  not  tell  vou  that  in 
France,  whose  fai^obli  we  have  been  totmerly  so 
ibnd  of,  almost  eveiy  o&e  derives  his  pretences  to 
merit  from  li^  sword ;  und^at  a  man  has  scarce  the 
face  to  make  liis  court  to  a  lady,  without  some  ere- 
detitEats  from  t^  service  to  recommend  him.  As  die 
profession  is  very  ancient,  we  have  reason  to  think 
sotne  of  ttte  greatest  men  umong  the  old  Romans  de- 
rived many  of  their  virtues  from  it,  their  commanders 
being  frequently  in  other  respects  some  of  the  most 
fl(faining  chlirai^ers  of  the  «ge. 
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*  The  army  not  only  gives  a  man  opportunities  oF 
exercising  those  two  great  virtues, .  patience    and 
coaragey  but  often  produces  them  in  minds  uv^here 
they  nad  scarce  any  footing  before.     I  must  add, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  oest  schools  in  the  world  to  re- 
ceive a  general  notion  of  mankind  in,  and  a  certain 
freedom  of  behaviour,  which  is  not  so  easily  acquired 
in  any  other  place.     At  the  same  time  I  must  own, 
that  some  military  airs  are  pretty  extraordinary,  and 
that  a  man  who  goes  into  the  army  a  coxcomb  will 
come  out  of  it  a  sort  of  public  nuisance  :  but  a  man 
of  sense,  or  one  who  before  had  not  been  sufficiently 
used  to  a  mixed  conversation,  generally  takes  the 
true  turn.    The  court  has  in  all  ages  been  allowed 
to  be  the  standard  of  good-breeding ;  and  I  believe 
there  is  not  a  juster  observation  in  Monsieur  Roche- 
foucault,  than  that ''  a  man  who  has  been  bred  up 
wholly  to  business  can  never  get  the  air  of  a  cour- 
tier at  court,  but  will  immediately  catch  it  in  the 
camp."  The  reason  of  this  most  certainly  is,  that  the 
very  essence  of  good-breeding  and  politeness  con- 
sists in  several  niceties,  which  are  so  miAute  that 
they  escape  his  observation,  and  he  falls  short  of  the 
original  he  would  copy  after ;  but  when  he  sees  the 
same  things  charged  and  aggravated  to  a  fault,  he 
no  sooner  endeavours  to  come  up  to  the  pattern 
which  is  set  before  him,  than,  though  he  stops  some- 
what short  of  that,  he  naturally  rests  where  in  reality 
he  ought.     I  was,  two  or. three  days  ago,  mightily 
pleased  with  the  observation  of  a  humorous  gen- 
tleman upon  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  in  other  re- 
licts every  way  an  accomplished  person,  that  be 
wanted  nothing  but  a  dash  of  the  coxcomb  inhiro,  by 
which  he  understood  a  little  of  that  alertness  and  un- 
concern in  the  common  actiops  of  life,  which  is  usually 
so  visible  among  gentlemen  of  the  artny,  and  which 
a  campaig|n  or  two  would  infallibly  have  given  him. 
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*  You  "Will  easily  guess,  Sir,  by  this  my  panegyric 
upon  a  military  education,  that  I  am  myself  ^  sol- 
dier ;  and  indeed  I  am  so.  I  remember,  within  three 
years  after  I  had  been  in  the  army,  I  was  ordered 
into  the  country  a  recruiting.  I  had  very  particular 
success  in  this  part  of  the  service,  and  was  over  and 
above  assured,  at  my  going  away,  that  I  might  have 
taken  a  young  lady,  who  was  the  most  considerable 
fortune  iu  the  country,  along  with  me.  I  preferred 
the  pursuit  of  fame  at  that  time  to  all  other  consi- 
derations ;  and  though  I  was  not  absolutely  bent  on 
a  wooden  leg,  resolved  at  least  to  get  a  scar  or  two 
for  the  good  of  Europe.  I  have  at  present  as  much 
as  I  desir,e  of  this  sort  of  honour;  and  if  you  could 
recommend  me  effectually,  shpuld  be  well  enough 
contented  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  the 
arms  of  some  dear  kind  creature,  and  upon  a  pretty 
estate  in  the  country.  This,  as  I  take  it,  would  be 
following  the  example  of  Lucius  Cincinnatus,  the 
old  Roman  dictator,  who,  at  the  end  of  a  war,  left 
the  camp  to  follow  the  plough.  I  am,  Sir,  with  all 
imaginable  respect. 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Will  Warlet/ 
•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

M  am  a  half-pay  officer,  and  am  at  present  with 
a  friend  in  the  country.  Here  is  a  rich  widow  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  has  made  fools  of  all  the 
fox-hunters  within  fifty  miles  of  her.  She  declares 
she  intends  to  marry,  but  has  not  yet  been  asked  by 
the  man  she  could  like.  She  usually  admits  her 
humble  admirers  to  an  audience  or  two ;  but  after 
she  has  once  given  them  denial,  will  never  see  them 
more.  I  am  assured  by  a  female  relation  that  I  shall 
have  fair  play  at  her ;  but  as  my  whole  success  de- 
pends on  my  first  approaches,  I  desire  your  advice, 
whether  I  had  best  storm,  or  proceed  by  way  of  sap. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c» 
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'  P.  8.  I  had  forgot  to  tell  you  thitt  I  hftre  alr^^ 
carried  one  of  her  outlrorksy  that  b,  secured    !b 
maid/ 

•  Am.  SPECTATOR. 
'  I  have  afi^isted  in  several  sieges  in  the 
Countries,  and  being  still  willing  to  employ  my 
lents  as  a  soldier  and  engineer,  lay  down  this  roorxi-* 
ing  at  seven  o*clock  before  the  door  of  an  obstina^^ 
female,  who  had  for  some  time  refused  me  admit:— 
tance.    I  made  a  lodgement  in  an  outer  parlouir 
about  twelve :  the  enemy  retired  to  her  bed-cham— 
ber,  yet  I  still  pursued,  and  aboat  two  o'clock  this 
afltemoon  she  thought  fit  to  capitulate.    Her  de- 
mands are  indeed  somewhat' high,  in  relation  to  the 
settlement  of  her  fortune.    But,  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  house,  I  intend  to  insist  upon  carte 
blanche,  and  am  in  hopes,  by  keeping  off  all  other 
pretenders  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  to 
starve  her  into  a  compliance.     I  beg  your  speedy 
advice,  and  am.  Sir,  yours, 

Peter  tusH. 

*  From  my  camp  ia  Red-Uon-squate,  Saturday, 
four  in  the  afternoon.* 
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